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BIT ORS. PREEACE 


T the time of his death in 1908 Dr Walter Headlam had been 

for some years under engagement to prepare an edition of 

the Agamemnon for the Syndics of the Cambridge University 

Press. Unfortunately he was not able to complete it; but the 

Syndics were nevertheless desirous that a book the preparation 

of which had engrossed long periods of enthusiastic labour, should 
if possible be published. 

With this end in view the existing material was entrusted to 
me to be sifted and arranged for the Press. The various parts 
of the work proved on investigation to be in different stages of 
progress ; for, whereas the Introduction and Verse Translation 
were nearly complete, and had undergone considerable revision 
at the hands of their author, the recension of the text had 
not been carried through, there were no critical notes, and the 
commentary only existed in fragments. The deficiencies were 
however less serious than might appear from this statement. 
Dr Headlam had devoted himself for twenty years to the study 
of Aeschylus; he had ransacked the whole of the extant Greek 
literature in order to equip himself for the task of emending, 
explaining, and illustrating his favourite author; he had 
published from time to time in the philological periodicals 
critical studies on most of the difficulties which the text of the 
Agamemnon presents; and, when repeatedly working through 
the play, he had collected in note-books and in the margins of 
his printed copies abundant stores of evidence, which though 
not in their final shape were available in support of the con- 
clusions he had reached. 

I must now endeavour briefly to explain how I have dealt 
with this material. 

So far as it went, the Introduction was finished, with the 
exception of the opening pages; but there can be no doubt that 
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at least a section bearing on the textual criticism of the play 
would have been added. In order to make the critical notes 
intelligible, I have added a short account of the most important 
MSS., taken principally from Wecklein. The Verse Translation 
had undergone constant revision, as will be apparent from a 
comparison of such extracts as have appeared in the occasional 
contributions with the complete text as now printed. The 
author was a severe critic of his own productions, and finality 
was not easily reached. The manuscript bears many indications 
that the text had not been definitely settled ; and I have some- 
times been compelled to choose between alternatives, neither of 
which was considered entirely satisfactory. The number of 
cases where the addition of a word or words was necessary 
is fortunately so small as to be negligible. 

In constituting the text I have been guided mainly by the 
evidence contained in an interleaved copy of Wecklein’s 
Aeschylus (1885). This book was intended by Dr Headlam to 
be the basis of his own recension, and here he was accustomed 
to enter such textual corrections as he considered final. Further 
assistance has been derived from the notes to the prose trans- 
lation written for Messrs Bell’s Classical Translations (London, 
1904), in which he professed to record such of the readings 
adopted as were likely to be unfamiliar. In the few cases where 
these notes conflicted with the ‘final’ Wecklein, the testimony 
of the latter was taken as conclusive. There remained a number 
of passages where the editor had not made up his mind on the 
reading to be printed; but in most of these either the translation, 
verse or prose, or the notes show what he considered to be 
probable, and the actually doubtful points are both few and 
unimportant. 

For the convenience of readers I have added below the page 
a brief record of the MS. evidence, wherever the text departs 
from it. For the most part this is taken from Wecklein’s 
apparatus, whose authority I have generally followed in attri- 
buting to their authors such conjectures as it was necessary or 
desirable to mention. 

The material available for the commentary was as follows: 
(1) note-books and loose sheets containing notes in course of 
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preparation ; (2) notes and references written in the margin of 
printed copies of the play, the most important of which were in 
the interleaved copy of Wecklein already mentioned; (3) printed 
contributions to the Classical Review and Journal of Philology, 
and the notes to the prose translation. Dr Headlam had 
planned his commentary on an elaborate scale, seeking by 
illustrations drawn from every age of Greek literature to rest his 
criticism and interpretation upon the secure foundation of estab- 
lished usage. The complete design was never realised: the written 
notes which remain are intermittent and generally incomplete, 
and so far as they exist cover only a small portion of the text. 
On the other hand, many of the notes previously published 
required modification before they could be suitably incorporated 
in a commentary; and many others being superseded by later 
views had ceased to be of importance. In spite of these diffi- 
culties, it was thought better not to miss the opportunity of 
collecting the permanent results of Dr Headlam’s criticism on 
the Agamemnon; and it is hoped that the new matter will be 
welcomed by those who are already familiar with his published 
work. It must be understood that, though in many instances I am 
responsible for the outward form which the note has ultimately 
assumed, the substance is in every case taken from one or more 
of the sources indicated above. No attempt has been made to 
work up rough material unless the design of the author in 
collecting it was established beyond reasonable doubt. Those 
who have endeavoured to sift numbers of references not always 
easy to find with the object of discovering the clue which holds the 
secret of their connexion will realise that the task I have under- 
taken is not without difficulty. I can only say that I have acted 
according to the best of my judgment, and if the result is to 
preserve for students some valuable fruits of the labours of one 
who has illuminated so many dark places in Greek poetry, I 
shall be more than satisfied. In the few cases where I have 
made additions to the notes I have distinguished them by square 
brackets 

For the principles by which the translator was guided in 
composing his version readers must be referred to the Preface 
to the Book of Greek Verse (Cambridge University Press, 1907) ; 
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but I am permitted to quote the following extract from a 
letter written to Miss J. E. Harrison on Feb. 3rd, 1903, which 
has a peculiar interest as referring to the translation of the 
Agamemnon : 

“The blank verse seemed to me to require the large language 
of the dramatists and Milton (without the slang of the 
dramatists)... The trouble comes with the Lyrics. They had to 
be in the same language to harmonise with the rest. That 
limits you very much in metre; you must forgo in the first 
place anapaestic rhythm. And whatever metre you use, there is 
one condition that prevents them ever being done to satisfaction. 
In the Greek they were the words written for music, to be sung ; 
and in English there is nothing corresponds. English un- 
happily is not a singing language, as Italian is, or German; and 
the moment you try to write in English what is singable—which 
is hard in itself—you get for our ears too much tune. English 
‘lyrics’ such as Shelley wrote are capable of the loveliest and 
subtlest effects, but they are effects for reading; and the lovelier 
and subtler they are, the less they can be sung.” 

I desire to thank the proprietors of the Classical Review and 
of the Journal of Philology for permission to make use of the 
various articles which have appeared in those periodicals; 
Messrs George Bell and Sons for a similar liberty in respect 
of the notes to the prose translation; Mr J. T. Sheppard, who 
not only lent me a series of notes taken in 1904, when he was 
reading the play with Dr Headlam, but also looked over some 
of the proof-sheets; Mr H. H. Sills for sending me several 
Lecture-Room papers containing passages from the Agamemnon; 
and Mr L. W. Haward for information on sundry points of detail. 


yay! Coad ere 
23rd July 1910. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE STORY. 


ATREUS son of Pelops son of Tantalus, reigning in Argos, 
banished his brother Thyestes, who had corrupted his wife 
Aerope and disputed his rule. When Thyestes returned in 
the guise of a suppliant, his life was spared by Atreus but only 
that he might suffer a more horrible injury. Pretending to 
celebrate his home-coming by a special feast, Atreus slew and 
served up to him his two young children. The father, misled 
for the moment, with a cry of agony kicked over the table and 
uttered a curse ‘that so might perish all the race of Pleisthenes.’ 
He was afterwards banished a second time together with his 
third son Aegisthus, then a mere infant?. 

Of Atreus we hear no more, but he was succeeded on the 
throne by Agamemnon and Menelaus, who ruled conjointly in 
Argos. The two brothers married two sisters, Clytaemnestra 
and Helen the daughters of Tyndareus and Leda. In the course 
of their reign they were visited by Paris or Alexander, son of 
King Priam, of the famous and opulent town of Troy, whom 
they hospitably entertained. He repaid their kindness by 
seducing Helen, the wife of Menelaus, and carrying her off with 
a quantity of treasure on board his ship to Troy, leaving the 
husband disconsolate and speechless’. 

Agamemnon, against the wish of his oldest advisers, espoused 
his brother's quarrel, and assembled a vast fleet of a thousand 
vessels to avenge the rape and recover Helen. The male 
population of Argos, except those too old for military service 
and those too young, embarked on the enterprise. The govern- 
ment was left in the hands of Clytaemnestra assisted by a body 
of elders who remained behind*. At the moment of setting out 


1 vv. 1583—1606. 2 vy. 4244, 409—28, 537—9, etc. 
3 vv, 72—82, 270—2, 790—5, etc. 
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the attitude of Heaven was declared by a significant omen. 
Two eagles differently marked were observed preying together 
on a pregnant hare. From this omen the prophet Calchas 
drew a twofold conclusion partly favourable, partly the reverse. 
Recognising in the two birds the two kings different in nature 
but now unanimous for war, he foretold from their action that 
Troy should one day fall and her gathered riches be despoiled. 
But as the fate of the hare and her unborn young must of 
necessity be displeasing to Artemis, the protectress of such 
creatures, he saw reason to dread the displeasure of the goddess 
against the army when assembled at her own port of Aulis}, 
which had been assigned as the point of departure for the fleet. 
Then, taking leave of the sign, in language vague but ominous, 
he deprecated the occurrence of a storm which must lead to 
a monstrous sacrifice, breeding enmity between a husband and 
a wife, and entailing vengeance for a child” 

As the prophet had feared, so it fell out. The fleet was 
detained by foul weather at Aulis; the ships began to go to 
pieces; provisions were running short; and every resource 
suggested by the diviners proved vain. Agamemnon himself 
was impatient under these trials and would perhaps have seized 
the excuse for abandoning his design, leaving it to Heaven to 
punish the seducer of his brother’s wife. Before taking this 
step, however, he was informed of a remedy which would prove 
efficacious. This was nothing less than the sacrifice of his own 
daughter Iphigeneia to Artemis. The cruel alternative now lay 
before him, either of killing his child, or of refusing a personal 
sacrifice on behalf of the allies whom he had summoned to take 
part in a personal quarrel. After weighing the motives on 
either side, his calculating head got the better of his heart. 
In a moment of moral obliquity he consented to the sacrifice, 
and the fleet sailed. Ten years of labour and privation awaited 
him at Troy. The allies, for whose sake he had resigned so 
much, proved half-hearted in the end. By the loss of life abroad, 
he forfeited the sympathy of all but a scanty remnant of those 
who had been left behind. He made of his wife a concealed 
but implacable enemy; and he gave his bitterest foe the chance 


1 See Pausan. Ix. 19, 6—8. 2 vv. 113—63. 
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to cut him off in the very hour of his triumph over his great 
rival of the East}. 

For there was one person who had not sailed with the sailing 
of the fleet. Aegisthus*, son of Thyestes, had grown up in exile, 
nursing projects of revenge, and not forgetful of his unhappy 
father’s claim to the crown. In the absence of the kings and 
their force, he found means of access to Clytaemnestra, herself 
burning to revenge the death of her daughter Iphigeneia. He 
obtained her love, and (more fortunate than his father) might 
enjoy it in peace, together with the reality, if not the semblance, 
of power in Argos. The adultery was not openly avowed; but 
enough was known for those who remained faithful to the absent 
king to shake their heads and hold their peace. Orestes, the 
lawful heir to the throne, was sent away to be brought up by 
Strophius of Phocis, a friend of the family* 

This state of things could only last so long as Agamemnon 
was abroad; and accordingly the guilty pair took measures to 
provide against the day of his return. It had been arranged 
between the king and his consort that the fall of Troy should 
be communicated by a series of beacons extending from mount 
Ida in the Troad to mount Arachnaeus in the neighbourhood 
of Argos; and a watchman had been stationed to look out for 
the signal for a year before the city fell. This appointment, no 
doubt innocently devised to communicate the important event 
as soon as possible, resulted in giving the conspirators ample 
warning of the king’s approach. Aegisthus had got together 
a body of troops, either companions of his exile or drawn from 
the disaffected generation which had by this time grown up at 
Argos. He now arranged that, on the king’s arrival, the cunning 
and capable queen should receive her husband with all appearance 
of affection, should conduct him to the bath previous to the usual 
sacrifice, should there drop the valance or canopy over him, and 


1 vv. 194233, 452—64, 560—71, 829—33, etc. 

2 The importance of the part played by Aegisthus, in the version of the story 
which Aeschylus followed, was first emphasised by Dr Verrall, to whom here, as 
elsewhere, I am much indebted. While I cannot agree with Dr Verrall (as will be 
seen later) about the precise nature of Aegisthus’ plot, I think it clear from v. 1609 
that a plot of some considerable kind is presupposed. 

3 vv. 553—5, 871—2, 1585, 1608, 1625—7, etc. 
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despatch him thus entangled; while he himself, being precluded 
from appearing in public, should lurk in the vicinity, and, upon 
a signal of Clytaemnestra’s action in the palace!, should over- 
power with his partisans the following of the king, and join hands 
with his accomplice before the royal castle. From this stronghold 
he meant to govern Argos with absolute power, bribing some 
and coercing others. In the event the plan was much simplified 
by the fact that Agamemnon’s fleet was utterly dispersed by 
a storm on the way home, so that the conqueror of Troy landed 
with the crew of a single ship, and fell an easy victim% The 
return of the king, his murder by Clytaemnestra, and the 
usurpation of Aegisthus, form the subject of the Agamemnon. 


THE DRAMA. 


This action, of which the preliminaries (so far as they are 
stated or seen to be implied in the play itself) have been 
narrated above, is disposed by the poet into four broad chapters. 
The first is taken up with the announcement of the fall of Troy; 
the second with the return of the king; the third with his murder; 
the fourth with the immediate sequel of the murder. Each of 
the first three divisions is subdivided, on a rough principle of 
symmetry, into two parts. The reception of the news from Troy 
precedes by a considerable interval its public declaration at 
Argos; the entrance of Agamemnon’s herald precedes the 
entrance of the king himself; and the prediction of his murder 
by the prophetess Cassandra (whom he brings in his train) 
precedes, by a very short interval, its actual execution.. The 
last division likewise falls into two parts, the first of which 
consists of Clytaemnestra’s open justification of her act, and the 
second of Aegisthus’ exposition of his conspiracy; the whole 
accompanied by recriminations between each of these persons 
and the body of faithful elders who compose the Chorus of the 
play. We will now trace the course of the action down to the 
entrance of the herald, at which point a question of some 
importance arises. 


1 This detail is doubtful, but see v. 1354. 
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The scene, which is laid before the royal palace, opens at 
night. A watchman is discerned on the roof. He explains 
that his business is to look out for the beacon, complains of his 
hardships, utters a few dark hints about the state of affairs within, 
and expresses a forlorn wish for the conclusion of his watch. 
While the word is yet in his mouth, the fire appears. He greets 
it with a cry of joy, raises a shout to apprise Clytaemnestra, 
executes a dance, adds a few more hints of a dubious nature, 
and disappears (1—39). 

By the queen’s orders offerings are despatched to all the 
neighbouring shrines, and flames arise through the darkness. 
A group of elders, ignorant of the news, assembles to inquire 
the reason. In despondent tones they observe that the kings 
and their army have been absent at Troy for close on ten years, 
yet the war still continues. They comment on their own 
feebleness, which caused them to be left behind. The queen 
enters to kindle the altars near the palace, and they question 
her in the hope of some comforting news. For the present 
she does not answer, but goes off, apparently to complete the 
ceremony by leading the sacrificial chant to which she alludes 
later (40—103). 

(The Chorus, left alone, relate the omen which attended the 
departure of the kings, its exposition by Calchas, his prophecy 
of good and evil, and yet of further evil. Then, after a preface 
justifying the ways of Zeus to men, they proceed to the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia. The father’s tears, hesitation and eventual sub- 
mission are depicted. The sacrifice itself is partly described; 
but they stop short of the fatal stroke, and pray that the good 
foretold by Calchas may now come about, as then the evil, 
dismissing his prediction of further evil as so much premature 
sorrow. On this note of uncertainty the ode concludes (104— 
260). 

The night is far spent, when the queen reappears and 
announces the fall of Troy. The elders, with tears in their 
eyes, question her as to the proof and period of the capture. 
Pointing to the dawn, which ushers in her glad news, she informs 
them that it occurred in the night just past. They ask how she 
could learn so quickly, and in reply she narrates the transmission 
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of the fiery signal from hill to hill, over sea and plain, by means 
of successive beacons. At the end of her rapid narrative the 
elders invite her to repeat it for their fuller comprehension. She 
contents herself with restating the chief fact, and goes on to 
draw a picture of the captured city, with its medley of victors 
and vanquished; deprecates any wanton sacrilege on the part 
of the former, who have still to get home with the blood of the 
dead upon their hands; and concludes by excusing her fears 
as natural to a woman, and praying that all may be well in no 
doubtful sense. The elders, having had leisure to reflect during 
this speech, accept her evidence as certain, and turn to praise 
Heaven for its mercy (270—366). 

They begin by celebrating the power of Zeus, and his 
unerring chastisement of guilt, as seen in the case of Paris. 
This judgment refutes the saying that Heaven is indifferent 
to human sin, a doctrine traceable to the temper engendered 
by a sudden plethora of riches. Wealth without righteousness 
insures a man’s ruin, his children’s ruin, his nation’s irreparable 
harm. It brings him to a bloody end, unregarded of God or 
man. The crime of Paris, the flight of Helen, the desolation 
of the Argive home, are then described in verses famous for 
their tender beauty. But instead of reverting to the theme of 
divine justice, the Chorus passes, by an easy but remarkable 
transition, to the general grief at Argos, caused by the death 
of kinsmen at Troy. The private quarrel of the Atridae has 
made them hateful at home. They may have conquered, but 
they have slain many; the gods take note of that. They may 
have won great glory; let not their hearts be lifted up, or Zeus 
will blast them. A middle station between conquest and 
captivity is the best. The tone of triumph with which the 
ode began has relapsed into one of dark foreboding. At the 
very close they call in question the truth of the fiery message 
which prompted them to sing. With a short lyric colloquy 
to this effect the music dies away. In the next scene 
Agamemnon’s herald is observed approaching (367—507). 

Here, then, we must pause to touch on a matter which has 
caused some discussion in recent times. An ancient commentator 
remarks: ‘Some find fault with the poet that he represents the 
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Greeks as returning from Troy on the same day’ A modern 
commentator, Mr Sidgwick, remarks?: ‘Observe that the herald 
arrives from Troy, announcing the return of Agamemnon, 
immediately after the beacon fires, on the morning after the 
capture. Such violations of possibility were held quite allowable 
by the licence of dramatic poetry.’ Dr Verrall, justly objecting 
that neither the theory nor the practice of the Athenian drama 
bears out the last assertion, founds on this apparent discrepancy 
of times a new interpretation of the play. On a certain night 
a fiery signal announces the capture of Troy. In the course 
of the next morning the victorious king arrives, after having 
demolished Troy and traversed the whole length of the Aegaean 
Sea. One or other of these statements must be false. But, as 
it is certain that the king does arrive in the latter part of the 
play, while it is equally certain that a fiery signal is received 
in the first part, it would seem to follow that this signal cannot 
announce the capture of Troy. From the entrance of Agamemnon 
to the close of the play it is never mentioned. The story told 
by Clytaemnestra, of the chain of beacons extending from Ida 
to Arachnaeus, is improbable in itself; still more so if, as we 
learn later, a violent storm was raging in the Aegaean at the 
time of transmission. What, then, was the meaning of the signal ? 
According to Dr Verrall, there was but one beacon altogether, 
and it was kindled on Arachnaeus by the conspirator Aegisthus, 
who there kept watch for the return of the king; and it was 
intended to warn Clytaemnestra in the city, and his adherents 
elsewhere, of Agamemnon’s approach, that all their plans might 
be ready for the murder of the king and the seizure of the citadel 
which commanded the country. A watchman had been set on 
the palace roof to look out for its appearance. To avoid suspicion, 
he was chosen from among the loyal servants of the house; to 
account for his task, he was told that a beacon was expected, 
announcing his master’s success at Troy; and ‘his vigilance and 
silence were secured by threats and bribes.” On the night of 
Agamemnon’s return, when the signal was fired, the queen, 


1 Schol. v. 509 Tues peupovra Te moinrhe Bre avOnuwepdy ex Tpolas moet rovs 
E\Anvas jKovras. 
2 Note to v. 504 (509). 
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desirous to secure the persons of her principal opponents, sent 
for the elders to the palace, and informed them that Troy had 
fallen that very night. In reply to their inevitable question 
as to the receipt of the news, she swept them off their legs with 
a graphic but fictitious narrative of the transmission of the light 
from Troy to Argos. Left to themselves, the elders naturally 
began to entertain doubts as to the truth of the story, when 
Agamemnon’s herald appeared, confirming indeed the fall of 
Troy, but, by the very fact of his arrival, showing the queen’s 
relation to be false. By a train of accidents, however, the elders 
allowed the herald to depart without advising him of their 
suspicions. Meanwhile the plot grew ripe for execution, and 
was subsequently carried out. 

Such, in brief outline, is Dr Verrall’s account of the story; 
presumed as familiar at Athens, which Aeschylus undertook 
to illustrate. By reducing the circuit of the action it does at 
least avoid the absurdity of supposing that events which must 
necessarily take several days happen within the course of a few 
hours. Although it is itself open to several objections of detail, 
chief among which is the astounding falsehood in which the 
queen involves herself, without apparent necessity, by choosing 
to impart to the elders her secret information of the capture 
of Troy, I do not propose to follow these out. A graver 
objection is that, by making the business of the watchman a 
blind and the plurality of the beacons imaginary, the first 
part of the play is reduced from a substantial to a factitious 
transaction, and the massive structure ‘of the drama, with its 
three broad chapters of the announcement, the return, and the 
murder, seriously undermined. I will therefore state the reasons 
which, in my opinion, make it needless to resort to this new 
interpretation. 

It is buttressed by various arguments, but it rests on the 
assumption that the time of the action is continuous from start 
to finish; or rather, that it is contained ‘within the early hours 
of one morning.’ Now, if, in the first part of the play, a fiery 
signal purports to announce the capture of Troy; and if, in the 
second part, the destroyer of Ilion himself appears, the first and 
most natural supposition is that the events of the play are 
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not closely consecutive in time, but are divided by an interval 
sufficient to permit of this happening. Is there anything in the 
play which absolutely forbids such a supposition? I venture to 
assert that there is nothing at all; that there is not a single 
circumstance which compels us to suppose that the events which 
follow v. 493 occur on the same day, or within the same week, 
as those which precede; that the criticism mentioned by the 
old commentator is unfounded; that Mr Sidgwick’s observation 
falls to the ground; and that Dr Verrall has taken hold of the 
wrong limb of the difficulty. Instead of inferring that the beacon 
cannot announce the capture of Troy, we ought to infer that the 
king does not arrive in the course of the next morning. How 
this interval was conveyed to the audience, we can only guess; 
but Blomfield’s suggestion is probable, that the Chorus leaves 
the theatre for a short space after v. 493. 

On what arguments does the supposed circumscription of 
the time depend? Dr Verrall says, ‘Language could not be 
clearer than that in which we are told that the herald arrives 
while the queen’s announcement of the beacon-message is passing 
from lip to lip” This is quite true; but it would be a nine days’ 
wonder, if not more. While the report of the great event was 
still unconfirmed, nothing else would be talked about at Argos. 
Is it surprising, then, that the topic of discourse on either side 
of v. 493 is the same? And is it anything but the mere sequence, 
of verses in the page, which prevents our imagining the requisite 
interval of time between that verse and the next? The break is 
not so directly patent as at Hum. 235 and again at Hum. 566, 
because at both these places the scene is changed as well; but 
if the language is closely scanned, the fact betrays itself sufficiently. 
The elders have been discussing with one another the probability 
of the fiery message being true. Suppose the time perfectly 
continuous. One of them catches sight of a herald, and expresses 
himself thus: 

Tax cioopeOa Aaprddav pacopdpav 
dpukrapiay te kal mupds mapaddayas, 
cir’ ody dAnOeis cir’ dvepdrwy Sixny 
Teprvov 760 eAOdv pas epyrocey ppévas. 


Would anyone, who had just the moment before been keenly 
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discussing the fire, and who now saw his chance of settling the 
truth at once, stop to talk about ‘successions of light-bearing 
torches, of beacon-watches, and of fire’? He would simply say 
‘the fire.” It is fairly clear that an interval has elapsed, probably 
marked by the departure of the Chorus from the scene, and that 
this recapitulation is designed to fix the attention of the audience 
on the resumption of the subject. The poetical excuse for it is 
no doubt, as Dr Verrall remarks, that a certain tone of contempt 
is here in place; but this contempt is even more appropriate 
after the lapse of an interval than when the fiery message is 
still recent. 

But the herald upon entering salutes the risen sun, addresses 
the gods whose statues face it, observes that the king has 
returned ‘bringing a light in darkness, and narrates the fierce 
gale which befell the Greek fleet one night upon the sea. The 
expressions are suitable to a morning hour. However, there are 
more mornings in the year than one, and the language would be 
equally pointed on any morning that the king’s vessel happened 
to arrive. Indeed, for the expression ‘a light in darkness’ to 
receive its full force, the herald should be conceived as arriving 
shortly after dawn. But if the action all takes place on one day, 
the dawn is long since past?» The greater part of one episode, 
and a complete choric ode of a hundred lines, have intervened, 
which means much in a Greek play. If the action is continued 
on a different day, we can imagine the herald’s entrance at what- 
ever hour we like. 

On receiving the news of the capture, the queen institutes a 
sacrifice. On the return of the king a sacrifice is also got ready. 
Dr Verrall identifies these two, or supposes the one to be the 
completion of the other, both alike occurring on the same day. 
I see no reason for this view. So far as can be determined, the 
first appears to be an offering of oil and incense, or other com- 
bustible substances, hastily made to celebrate the glad news’, 
The other is a grand and elaborate affair, in which sheep are to 
be slaughtered, prepared to express thanksgiving for the king’s 
safe and unexpected arrival, and to provide the household with a 
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feast for the occasion’. When the herald arrives, and is inter- 
viewed by the queen, she remarks that she made the first 
celebration ‘long ago®’, on receipt of the fiery message; where- 
upon she excuses the herald from reciting the complete story, 
and goes off to make preparation for a second. 

These, so far as I can discover, are the sole grounds for 
asserting that the time of the drama is limited to a single day, 
and for ascribing to the poet either a plain absurdity or a design 
which does not appear on the face of the text. The Agamemnon, 
like the Ewmenides, does not conform to the ‘unity of time’; nor 
is there any objection to this, which is founded on reason. 
Aristotle tells us that Tragedy at first obeyed the circumscrip- 
tion of time no more than Epic poetry. Manifestly not; for the 
passages of action and declamation were brought into it to give 
relief to a choir between its separate songs; and there was no 
reason why the subjects of the choral songs should be more 
restricted in their range than the incidents of Homer’s epic. 
But with the progress of the art, when the dancing and singing 
element united with the speaking and acting element to embody 
one connected and consistent action, Tragedy ‘endeavoured, as 
far as possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the sun®’ 
The reason of this was clearly stated by Lessing. It was de- 
signed to preserve the identity of the Chorus. It was improbable, 
if the action extended over a long time, or was removed to a 
great distance, that the same group of persons would throughout 
be present as interested spectators; and since the Chorus was 
still regarded as the foundation of the drama, a different Chorus 
meant a different play. But when this restriction could be eluded, 
a Greek dramatist had few further scruples either about identity 
of place or continuity of time. In the Hwmenzdes the Chorus 
consists of supernatural beings, who can be present in any place 
at any time; therefore the time is severed and the scene is 
changed. In the Agamemnon the Chorus is conceived as a 
corporate body, or council of state, who would naturally assemble 
all together, from time to time, in a definite place. Therefore 
the time is broken, but the scene remains unchanged. 

As regards the further difficulty, that the story of the beacons, 
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if presented as a substantial occurrence, violates probability, the 
gravest (because the most gratuitous) part of it vanishes with the 
separation of the events in time. Weare relieved from supposing 
that the message was transmitted in the midst of a howling 
storm. For what remains, that the distances are too great, the 
poet himself has frankly acknowledged as much in the first word 
of the description’. If the reader feels, or thinks an Athenian 
audience would feel, that Aeschylus has taken an inexcusable 
liberty, it must be set down as a fault in his economy. The 
greater number, I am sure, will consider that he was justified in 
calling in a god to defend the minor probabilities, and delighting 
his hearers with a splendid poetic narrative. 

Lastly, in reply to the objection, that the beacons are never 
once mentioned after the entrance of the king, three things may 
be urged. First, a dramatist cannot always advert to matters 
which have gone before, especially when they have taken place 
‘long ago,’ and when there are more pressing matters to be con- 
sidered. Secondly, the beacons are mentioned as a matter of 
course in the presence of the herald’, which is sufficient evidence 
of good faith. Thirdly, it is equally remarkable that, if the 
events are all supposed to happen on the same day, not a 
syllable should escape one of the characters after v. 493, which 
makes it absolutely certain that this is the case. 


We may now resume the thread of the action from v. 493 to 
the end of the play, after which some remarks will be offered on 
the whole. 

The herald enters, and after saluting the gods in a rapture of 
joy, announces the return of the king and the utter destruction 
of Troy. The Chorus, with veiled meaning, inform him that 
their desire for the army’s return was as great as the army’s 
desire to get home. The herald betrays some surprise at their 
words, but instead of pressing his inquiries, embarks on a 
description of the hardships of the campaign, the sufferings of 
the army on land and sea, by night and ‘day, and ends 
by asserting that all is compensated by the happy issue. 
Clytaemnestra now appears. She remarks that the event has 
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justified her belief in the beacon message, but declines to hear 
the complete account from any but her husband, to whom she 
sends back the herald with a message to come quickly and an 
assurance of her unshaken fidelity. Before the herald departs, 
the Chorus affectionately inquire after Menelaus. The herald, 
who prides himself on telling the truth, confesses that Menelaus 
is lost; at the same time, being a scrupulous observer of form, he . 
shows some reluctance to mix bad news with good, but at length 
avows that the Greek fleet was partly destroyed, and partly dis- 
persed, by a terrible storm on the way home, from which the 
king’s vessel escaped by miraculous aid. After consoling his 
auditors with the hope that Menelaus may yet return, he goes 
on his way (494—685). 

In the lovely ode which follows, the theme of divine justice 
left incomplete in the last, while the report of the capture was 
still unconfirmed, is once more resumed. As the former ode 
dealt with the mischief wrought by Paris at Argos, the latter 
treats of the ruin brought by Helen on Troy. Her name and 
her action alike marked her out as the instrument of divine 
vengeance against the city. She reached the foreign shore in 
safety, but a host of enemies followed in her train. She was 
received with hymns of joy; but even before the foemen came, 
those hymns were turned to lamentation. Peace, luxury, and 
love were suggested by her advent; in the end she proved a 
curse. Was it the prosperity of Priam which provoked this 
judgment from Heaven? No, but an old taint of wickedness 
in the race, which in the fulness of time brought forth fresh 
wickedness, and with it the punishment of the whole. The 
upright house is prosperous for ever; but Justice. loves the 
_ smoky cottage better than the guilty palace. Hardly have the 
solemn words been uttered, when Agamemnon enters in a chariot, 
followed (it is said!) by another chariot containing Cassandra 
and the spoils of Troy (686—773). 

The Chorus accost him with honest warmth, not omitting to 
observe the prevalence and success of more interested friendship. 
They had never approved of the war for Helen’s sake, but they 
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heartily rejoice at its conclusion, and look to the king to decide 
between true loyalty and false (774—800). 

The king begins by acknowledging his debt of gratitude to 
Heaven for its aid in the punishment and destruction of Troy. 
He proceeds to corroborate the sentiment of the Chorus from his 
own experience of simulated zeal. He ends by announcing his 
intention of taking salutary measures for the better government 
of Argos. The queen enters, and in a long address, remarkable 
alike for its poetic expression -and its dramatic irony, describes 
her afflictions caused—by-the king’sabsence,_by_ the. frequent 
rumours of his death, by the fears of a popular rising. She hails 
“his return in a series of beautiful but extravagant images, and 
invites him to enter. At a given word, her women spread the 
king’s path with purple tapestries. The king, taken aback by 
this display, severely reproves her extravagant laudation and 
her extravagant action, as more suited to an eastern despot than 
to one who entertains a proper fear of God and man. After 
a brief altercation, however, he is prevailed upon to tread the 
purple carpets, but not before he has evinced his humility by 
removing his shoes and commending the captive Cassandra to 
merciful treatment. The queen defends her prodigal action by 
reminding him of the wealth of the house, and the propriety of 
expense on such an auspicious occasion as the return of its lord. 
After expressing a prayer for the accomplishment of her vows, 
she follows her husband into the palace (801—965). 

During the foregoing scene, what with the king’s scruples and 
the queen’s ambiguous language, an indefinable feeling of alarm 
has been created, which receives explicit utterance in the following 
choric ode. Despite the visible evidence of the army’s return, 
the elders cannot enter into the full joy of the occasion, cannot 
banish the obstinate forebodings which have taken possession of 
their breasts, and yet cannot explain them at all. They reflect 
on the near neighbourhood of great prosperity to imminent 
decay. Loss of wealth may be repaired; a plentiful harvest 
may obliterate a famine; but when blood has been shed, nothing 
can remedy that. They suppose it to be the will of Heaven 
_ that joy shall not run to excess, but always be limited by some 
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Clytaemnestra returns, and hastily orders Cassandra within. 
As she remains obstinately silent, the elders gently urge her to 
comply. The queen impatiently repeats her command, observing 
that the business of the sacrifice will not suffer her to wait. 
Still receiving no response, she contemptuously remarks that 
Cassandra is mad, and leaves her and the compassionate elders 
alone (I01I9Q—1055). 

Cassandra now breaks silence. Wildly calling on Apollo, who 
had begun her ruin before and has completed it now, in a series 
of rapt prophetic cries she touches on the previous crimes of 
the house, the new crime—the murder of a husband by his wife— 
which is about to follow, the horrible manner of its execution, and 
her own miserable end, following on the destruction of her city, 
The elders, here and there perceiving her drift, but for the most 
part utterly bewildered, answer her cries with expressions of 
reproof, amazement, perplexity, alarm, incredulity, and pity. 
The vision then becomes distinct, and she commands the credit 
of the Chorus by dwelling in a more coherent fashion on the 
ancient misdeeds of the house of Atreus. The elders are sur- 
prised at her knowledge, and she informs them that she received 
the gift of prophecy from Apollo, but that she was doomed to 
disbelief because she foiled his love. In a second burst of 
inspiration she mentions the feast of Thyestes, and all but 
reveals the plot of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra against the 
newly returned king. The Chorus, convinced by the first fact, 
are puzzled and terrified by her intimation of the second. She 
then explicitly foretells the death of Agamemnon; but before 
she can calmly make all clear, a third access of frenzy seizes her, 
in which she forecasts her own death, reproaches Apollo for his 
cruelty, but predicts the vengeance of Orestes, and resigns her- 
self to die. The Chorus, falling in with her humour, seek to 
console her. She waves aside their consolation, and approaches 
the doors, but recoils (as she says) at the smell of blood. She 
then invites the elders to witness the truth of her prediction in 
the day of vengeance; prays to the sun for its fulfilment; utters 
a general lament over the state of man, and enters the house 
(1056—1329). 

Reflecting on her words, the Chorus observe that, if they 
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come true, if Agamemnon must atone for former bloodshed, 
prosperity is a fickle thing indeed. In the midst of their reflec- 
tions the cry of the king is heard twice within. The elders 
hastily take counsel as to the best way of proceeding, and each 
in turn delivers his opinion. They are about to enter the palace, 
when the bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra are exposed, 
with Clytaemnestra standing over them (1330—1370). 

The queen now makes a clean breast of her duplicity and of 
her long cherished purpose of revenge. She dwells on.the 
details of the murder, and openly glories in her action as a just 
retribution. To the elders, who reprove her effrontery, she 
expresses her indifference. They predict her cutting-off as 
a public pollution; but she retorts the former impurity of 
Agamemnon, who sacrificed his own daughter. They ascribe 
her defiant language to the maddening effect of bloodshed, and 
threaten her with retaliation. She rejoins that she has no fears; 
the love of Aegisthus and the infidelities of Agamemnon are her 
defence. She remarks that Cassandra keeps the latter’s company 
even in death, adding a relish to her own passion for the former ' 
(1371—1448). 5 

The Chorus, unequal to this audacity, pray for death to take 
them after their beloved master. They exclaim against Helen, 
who began the mortal work which her sister has completed. 
The queen reproves their desire for death and their denunciation 
of Helen. They allege the evil genius of the race, who, incarnate 
in the two sisters, has wrought by each an equal havoc; a change 
of statement which the queen approves. After deploring the 
fierceness of the demon and appealing to Zeus, by whose will all 
must have happened, they turn to bewail the king slain by a 
violent end. Clytaemnestra protests that the deed is none of 
hers, but of the avenging spirit in her semblance, atoning for the 
crime of Atreus. The Chorus will not exculpate her, but admit 


\. that an avenger raised by Atreus may have cooperated to the 


destruction of his son. Once more they bewail the end of the 
king slain by craft. Clytaemnestra retorts the crafty death of 
Iphigeneia. The elders, in utter perplexity, know not what to 
think or do. They forecast the swamping of the house in blood; 
for justice now demands fresh bloodshed. They would fain 
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have died before seeing their king ignobly killed, with none 
to bury, none to weep, none to praise. The queen bids them 
dismiss these cares; she will bury him, and Iphigeneia will 
welcome him below. To this scoff the elders have no reply. 
They can only assert the eternal law, that the guilty must suffer. 
When a house is accurst, there is no remedy until it perish. THe 
queen assents, but professes herself satisfied, for her part, if the 
evil spirit will now remove to some other family; she will be 
content to resign much of the house’s wealth, if only bloodshed 
may now cease (1449—1576). 

Hereupon Aegisthus enters with his soldiers. Pointing to 
the dead Agamemnon, he congratulates himself on the justice of 
his punishment for the crime of his father Atreus. He then 
narrates the story of the Thyestean feast, and the curse uttered 
upon the race; remarks on the propriety of his being the in- 
strument of its fulfilment, as being the author of the whole 
conspiracy; and professes himself ready to die. The elders 
assure him that his death is certain. He turns savagely upon 
them, and threater. ‘1em with imprisonment or worse. They 
taunt him with his cowurdice in laying this treacherous plot for 
a brave and heroic king. He replies that only thus could he 
compass his revenge, and intimates his resolve to make Argos 
submit to his power. The Chorus reproach him with polluting 
the land by joining the wife in the murder, and invoke Orestes 
to slay them both. Aegisthus, furious at this, directs his soldiers 
to take action. The elders on their side prepare for defence ; 
but before the parties come to blows, the queen interposes, 
dissuades any further bloodshed, and advises both antagonists to 
depart to their several homes. Aegisthus continues to protest 
against the language of the Chorus, and threatens them with 
ultimate vengeance. The elders reply with spirit, threatening 
him with the return of Orestes. A few contemptuous words 
from the queen close the altercation ; and so the first part of the 
trilogy of the Ovesteia concludes (1577—1673). 
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That this account of the return and death of Agamemnon 
differs in several important respects from the story as it appears 
in Homer, has often been observed. There are four chief 
passages of the Odyssey which allude to the matter. From the 
first two of these!, which are quite consistent with each other, 
we learn that Aegisthus, for some reason, did not join the muster 
of the Greek fleet, but remained behind ‘in the nook of horse- 
feeding Argos’; that he was divinely warned against the 
temptation of conspiracy against the absent king and of making 
overtures to his wife; that he nevertheless prevailed upon the 
latter, after much entreaty and contrary to his own expectation, 
to leave the house of Agamemnon for his own; that he slew 
Agamemnon on his return, reigned seven years in Mycenae, and 
in the eighth was slain by Orestes. We further learn that his 
enterprise was aided by the dispersion of Menelaus’ fleet by 
a storm, as he was rounding Cape Malea on his way to Sparta, 
so that he could not come to his brother’s assistance. Of the 
sixty ships which Menelaus led to Troy, all but five were 
wrecked off Crete. With these five he was carried away to 
Egypt, and only returned seven years later, just in time for the 
funeral feast which Orestes made after the slaying of Aegisthus 
and his mother. From this account we should infer that 
Agamemnon, returning to Mycenae with a remnant of his host, 
found himself involved in a conflict with a rebellious subject, 
who had taken means to strengthen himself in his absence; and 
that, deprived of the succours which he might have expected 
from his brother, he was overwhelmed and slain. 

But this version of the matter was evidently not the only one 
current; for in the third passage of the Odyssey? we find a more 
minute account of the death of Agamemnon, which is inconsistent 
with the foregoing. From this we learn that Agamemnon, thanks 
to the aid of Hera, escaped the storm which befell Menelaus ; 
but that, as he was doubling Cape Malea, he himself encountered 
a gale which drove him on to a part of the coast which bounded 
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a certain territory, where Aegisthus had his residence in suc- 
cession to his father Thyestes. Luckily the wind changed, and 
Agamemnon reached his native land in safety. Upon dis- 
embarking, however, he was espied by a watchman, whom 
Aegisthus had set to look out for his return, fearing that he 
might get past unobserved and subsequently engage in hostilities. 
Upon receiving the intelligence, Aegisthus placed a hundred men 
in ambush, and went with chariots and horses to fetch the 
king and his followers to a banquet at his house. In the midst 
of the feast he fell upon his guests, and slew them all, though all 
his own men perished in the conflict. In this account nothing 
of Orestes and the arrival of Menelaus in time for the funeral of 
Aegisthus. The fourth passage of the Odyssey! agrees with the 
third in representing Agamemnon as slain at a banquet in the 
house of Aegisthus, but assigns a prominent share in the plot to 
Clytaemnestra. It is alone in making mention of Cassandra, 
who is declared to have been slain at the same time by 
Clytaemnestra herself. Indeed there is a verse in this passage, 
and another in a later book, to which we may perhaps trace the 
germ of the story that Clytaemnestra despatched her husband 
with her own hands’. 

Now, taking these two versions together as the sum of 
Homer’s contribution to the legend, we may notice that nothing 
is said in either of the enmity of Atreus and Thyestes, of the 
banishment of Aegisthus, or of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, which 
form the chief springs of the dramatic action. On the other 
hand, we collect the hostility of Aegisthus and Agamemnon ; 
the infidelity of Clytaemnestra and her share in the enterprise of 
Agamemnon’s death ; the death of Cassandra by her hand; and 
the dispersion of Menelaus’ ships by a-storm, from which 
Agamemnon himself escapes by divine aid, only to fall a victim 
to treachery on land. So much a Jater poet could consistently 
put together from the separate accounts. But in one particular 
the two versions are inconsistent. The statement in the second 
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that Agamemnon, on his return voyage, had got safely as far as 
Cape Malea, assumes that his home is not at Mycenae, as in the 
lliad, but at Sparta; therein agreeing with the view of the lyric 
poets, Stesichorus, Simonides, and Pindar. To suit this version 
we must apparently conceive of Aegisthus as a prince whose 
hereditary domain lies in the peninsula which terminates in 
Cape Malea. Agamemnon is first carried to the east coast of 
this territory. He escapes thence, doubles the cape, and dis- 
embarks on his own territory of Sparta. But in order to reach 
his inland fortress, he is still obliged to pass along the western 
border of Aegisthus’ land, where a watchman had been stationed 
for a year to give notice of his progress up the valley of the 
Eurotas. He is directed to the castle of Aegisthus, whither 
Clytaemnestra had previously removed, and is treacherously 
murdered at a banquet. 
This conception of the matter differs considerably from that of 
the first version, in which the centre of interest is Mycenae. The 
difference is not without interest, for it marks the first stage in 
the passage of the legend to the form in which we find it in 
Aeschylus. It can hardly be doubted that the second version, 
which places the seat of Agamemnon’s rule at Sparta, is the 
- older of the two. First, it is conformable to what we know of 
the earliest kingships that Agamemnon should be represented as 
reigning, not at Mycenae, like his father Atreus, nor at Pisa, like 
his grandfather Pelops, but on the other hand, like his grand- 
father, his father, and his brother, at the home of his wife, that 
is, at Sparta’. Secondly, this version presupposes an archaic 
state of society, in which two chieftains dwelling on adjacent 
territories are at feud with each other, and one may get the 
better of his rival by the simple device of inviting him to a 
banquet at his castle. The whole relation smacks of something 
primitive, as indeed do those portions of the Odyssey from which 
it is extracted. But even before the Trojan war, as Thucydides 
tells us®, this state of society had become antiquated by the 
growth of commerce and maritime intercourse, and the congre- 
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gation of men into walled cities. Now that expedition itself 
was by all accounts due to the concentration of naval power in 
the hands of Agamemnon. Hence it was a plausible conception, 
doubtless resting on some basis of fact, to shift the seat of 
Agamemnon’s power from the poor and backward country of 
Laconia to the fortified town of Mycenae, with its dependencies 
of Argos and Tiryns, right in the trading area of Corinth, 
Cleonae, Sicyon, Troezen, and Epidaurus. Therefore Mycenae 
appears as his capital throughout the //ad. To these altered 
conditions the poet of the Odyssey had to adapt the story of 
Aegisthus’ feat, which is nothing else than a variation on ‘the 
immemorial theme of the Odyssey itself. Clytaemnestra is a 
more pliable Penelope, who is left at home in the charge of 
a minstrel!, while her husband is absent on a distant war. 
Aegisthus is a successful Antinous, who persuades the queen to 
remove to his own residence. Agamemnon is a less fortunate 
Odysseus, who, upon returning home with the remnant of his 
followers, is promptly murdered by his rival. Orestes is a 
retributive Telemachus. But by the time that Mycenae has 
become prominent, the conception of two rival chieftains living 
“each on his several estate has sunk into the background; and 
how, in the new circumstances, Aegisthus might execute his 
project, the poet of the Odyssey did not know. Therefore, when 
he places the scene of the exploit at Mycenae, he is obliged to 
leave the details of Agamemnon’s murder vague, covering up his 
ignorance by saying that Menelaus was not at hand to help his 
brother. But when, in a later book, he wishes to give the details 
of the plot, he simply has recourse to the primitive version, and 
is thus compelled to leave the scene in the open and uncentralised 
country of Laconia. 

Perhaps it was a perception of this inconsistency which led 
Stesichorus and Simonides to adopt the older account, which 
placed Agamemnon’s residence near Lacedaemon’; and _ the 
same thing is implied in Pindar. According to the eleventh 
Pythian, the murder of Agamemnon took place at Amyclae, that 
is, about two and a half miles below Sparta in the vale of Eurotas. 
It is natural to suppose that Pindar, who calls Orestes a Laconian, 
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regards Lacedaemon as the seat of Agamemnon’s power; that 
Amyclae, a town long independent of Sparta, represents to a 
later age, familiar with cities, what the primitive version broadly 
calls the territory of Thyestes,;and Aegisthus; and that here the 
stratagem took place by which Agamemnon was slain. In other 
respects Pindar agrees with Homer in leaving the actual slayer 
of Agamemnon vague, while affirming that Cassandra was slain 
at the same time by Clytaemnestra. Two alternative motives 
are assigned for her act. The one on which the poet lays most 
stress is her passion for Aegisthus, which could not be kept dark; 
but he mentions another, traceable in part to the Cyprza of 
Stasinus, her anger at the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. 

For Pindar, a lyric poet, whose chief purpose it was to adorn 
a naked theme with a romantic incident, such a conception was 
still admissible. He was not obliged to give the details of 
Agamemnon’s death, and his auditors might suppose it to have 
happened in much the same way as Homer describes. But for 
Aeschylus, a dramatic poet, whose business it was to present 
this same transaction to the eyes of a fifth-century audience, and 
to interest them in it for its own sake, the details of the epic 
narrative were unsuitable. The primitive Homeric version was 
out of relation to life as actually lived at the moment; and 
without an effort of historical imagination, which is rather a_ 
modern gift, those circumstances could not be reproduced at 
once faithfully and probably. He was faced by the same 
difficulty as the poet of the Odyssey, when, to suit the story to 
changed historical conditions, he shifted the scene from the 
neighbourhood of Lacedaemon to the great capital of Mycenae. 
Ten years before the date of our play Mycenae had been 
destroyed by Argos; and Argos is the name which Aeschylus, 
apparently for the sake of some political allusions in the last act 
of the trilogy, chooses to give to Agamemnon’s realm. But the 
problem, though slightly intensified by this greater air of 
historical reality, was in its essence the same for both poets. 
That problem was to substitute for the ancient version, in which 
one border chieftain with his retainers cuts off by stratagem 
another border chieftain with his retainers, an account of the 
enterprise of Aegisthus conformable to a more settled and 
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political state of society. As we have seen, the poet of the 
Odyssey, who evidently felt the difficulty’, did not take the pains 
to construct, perhaps could not even imagine a train of incidents 
by which the king of men, the lineal sovereign of a strong and 
wealthy town, the suzerain of a number of petty states, might 
himself be murdered, and his throne usurped, by a rebellious 
subject of no great personal courage, He takes refuge in the 
statement, that the revolution occurred when Menelaus was 
away. 

But Aeschylus, or some predecessor whom Aeschylus 
followed, had a better idea of how such an attempt as that 
of Aegisthus might come about. With the growth of wealth 
and commerce in Greece, and the collection of its inhabitants 
into fortified cities, it became evident to political experience that 
freedom from external_aggression was more than compensated 
by the danger of dissension within, The enterprise of Aegisthus 
is conceived as an incident of staszs or party faction, a feature 
of Greek politics whose beginning was traced by Attic thought 
to the influx of wealth which occurred a little before the Trojan 
War*®. That this mature political conception of the matter has 
governed the shaping of the story between Homer and Aeschylus, 
is tolerably plain. In the drama, of course, it does not assume 
any great prominence; but enough details are given to show 
that it underlies the presentation, and is used to make it 
intelligible to a fifth-century audience. The scene is removed 
from an outlying tract of country to the heart of a city state. 
The origin of the dissension is ascribed to a personal quarrel 
between two members of the reigning family. Thyestes disputes 
the power of his brother Atreus, and is banished from the city. 
Even such uncouth incidents as the seduction of Aerope and the 
feast of Thyestes find some historical warrant in what was related 
of Gyges in Sardis and of Harpagus in Persia®, The feud 
continues into the next generation, and the hopes of the inferior 
faction centre on Aegisthus. He is to be conceived as hanging 
about in exile, intriguing with his adherents in the city, and 
waiting for a favourable moment for taking vengeance on his 
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enemies. His opportunity came with the Trojan War. 
Thucydides informs us that the protracted nature of that 
expedition gave a great chance to the malcontents in the 
Greek cities to overthrow the government, in the midst of which 
commotions most of the old hereditary monarchies went down, 
and were replaced by tyrannies*» The temporary eclipse of one 
such monarchy is depicted in the Agamemnon®. The disaffection 
against the royal house of Argos is ascribed by the poet to the 
prolonged, costly, and selfish enterprise against Troy‘, which 
may be regarded as swelling the number of Aegisthus’ partisans, 
and thus making the success of his attempt conceivable. A 
principal element in his plan, as in that of most Greek seditions, 
was to occupy the citadel which commanded the township. 
This might easily have been done in the absence of the kings, 
but it would have been a more difficult matter to retain it on 
their return. Besides, so long as the regent Clytaemnestra was 
his friend, there was nothing to be gained by premature action. 
His policy was to lie low until the day of Agamemnon’s return, 
exciting as little suspicion as possible, and to overpower his 
enemies by a surprise; a thing manifestly impossible if he had 
already seized the fortress. But it was necessary for himself to 
be prepared against the surprise of their return, and to be ready 
for instant action. To such necessity we may perhaps attribute 
the introduction into the story of the beacon signal, which, while 
plausibly designed to announce the fall of Troy, has the secondary 
effect of giving the conspirators timely notice of their enemy’s 
approach. On the day of the king’s arrival, the conspirator who 
could draw nearest to his person, with the least suspicion, would 
be his wife; and to this circumstance we may naturally ascribe 
the bold invention which represents Agamemnon as overtaken 
in his privacy and murdered by his queen. In the interval 
between the murder and the appearance of Aegisthus on the 
stage, we may suppose the latter to have executed his part 
of the plan, originally a difficult part, but vastly simplified by 
the storm, that of overpowering the followers of the king. 
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This is the basis_on which the drama-rests. But as that 
part of it which is assigned to Clytaemnestra—the public inter- 
course with the elders, the reception of the king at his own 
home, and above all his actual murder—is obviously the part 
best fitted for dramatic treatment on the Greek stage, almost 
the whole interest of the presentation centres upon her; while 
Aegisthus, who cannot even openly appear, is relegated to the 
background. It is only from the last scene that we gather that 
he is at the bottom of the whole conspiracy. There remains 
one minor circumstance, for which the reason is not at once 
evident. Why does Aeschylus represent Agamemnon and 
Menelaus as reigning jointly at Argos? 

It may be said that the concentration of interest which 
results—the desolation of the house at Argos by the wicked 
act of Paris, set off against the destruction of the house of Priam 
by the act of Helen—greatly increases the force and symmetry 
of the picture; and that the interest imparted to Menelaus 
provides several effective passages in the drama, such as the 
description of the storm. All this is true; but it may be doubted 
whether Aeschylus would have taken this liberty with history, 
simply for these reasons, if he had not found some warrant for 
it in the works of his predecessors. In the earliest version, as we 
have seen, both Agamemnon and Menelaus live in Laconia. 
There Agamemnon is murdered by Aegisthus, who in his turn 
is slain by Orestes, the latter exploit being regarded as just 
as simple an affair as the former’. But when the murder was 
transferred to Mycenae, the execution of Orestes’ feat became 
an equally difficult matter with that of Aegisthus. How could 
he escape the consequence of his attack on the master of a 
fortified town? Again the poet of the Odyssey passes over the 
details, but he is careful to retain, and to emphasise, the fact 
that Menelaus arrived from Egypt on the very day of the funeral 
feast of Aegisthus*, The purpose of this retention is plain; the 
arrival of Menelaus accounts for the immunity of Orestes. But 
it involves the startling novelty that the home of Menelaus, 
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no less than that of Agamemnon, is at Mycenae. Why else 
should Menelaus, sailing from Egypt, go there at all? Of course 
the poet does not intend this inference; everywhere else he 
assumes that Menelaus lives at Sparta. But, having transferred 
the scene of Agamemnon’s death to Mycenae, he is obliged by 
the sequel of this particular story to bring Menelaus thither also. 
Now later writers, such perhaps as Agias of Troezen (author 
of the JVostz), having to explain in detail the achievement of 
Orestes, could by no means give up the opportune advent of 
Menelaus from Egypt; and having to account for his landing 
at Mycenae, they would incline to assert that Mycenae was his 
home. Hence the two brothers would be represented, in post- 
Homeric versions, as reigning together at Mycenae, just as in 
the earliest version they had reigned together at Lacedaemon. 
The seat of their joint government is merely transferred by 
Aeschylus, in conformity with his whole design, from the locality _ 
of Mycenae to the neighbouring locality of Argos. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


The riper political experience, which had befallen the Greek 
world since the time of Homer, is one of the chief causes which 
impart to the poet’s treatment of the legend a seriousness and 
weight that are not felt to belong to it in the epic. Throughout 
the drama we are conscious that his eye is not really fixed on 
a remote antiquity, but that his sentiments and reflexions are 
drawn from that impressive age of Greek politics, which lies 
between the date of Peisistratus and the date of Pausanias; 
a period of wealth, commerce, and maritime adventure, in which 
parties fought in the several states, in which a combination of 
the states miraculously repulsed the national foe, in which 
individuals rose to power, yielded to their passions, and fell. 
Troy is the typical city of Asia Minor, a seat of wealth and 
luxury, where the decay of moral principle leads directly to 
political ruin. Argos is the scene of civic disunion terminating 
in tyranny. Another source of profound difference is the 
application to the story of certain theological ideas, some of 
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which seem in their origin to lie behind Homer, others to be 
the fruit of more refined speculation working on the simple 
and careless religion of Olympus. The first class of ideas, 
those which are concerned with the ritual of the tomb, the 
powers of the underworld, the peculiar effects of bloodshed, 
and the like, are less prominent in the Agamemnon than in 
the Choephori, where the religion of the grave is presented 
in all its sombre and mystic power, or in the Eumenides, wheré 
part of the poet’s object is to fuse the system of Olympus with 
the conflicting system of the Earth and of the dead. After 
Aeschylus these ideas appear to have become antiquated, so 
far as literature was concerned, and to have died a natural death. 
Interesting as they are in themselves, they do not directly 
concern us here. 

The second class of ideas, which, though modified by the 
transition of the Greek mind from theology to philosophy, 
continued to ‘provide the staple of later thought, figures more 
largely in our play. The questions which exercise the poet 
are the old pair. What is the nature of the Power which governs 
the order of events? Does this Power interfere to punish the 
successful sinner? First of all, that there is such a Power, the 
poet does not doubt. He calls it by the traditional name of Zeus; 
but what sort of a Being corresponds to this name, he does not 
profess to know. To Zeus he ascribes the universal succession 
of causes and effects?; his contact with the temporal order is 
one of spiritual direction; the principle of his operation is justice’; 
the smoothness and ease of it is a sign of his power. In these 
matters the poet is the pupil of Xenophanes. When Xenophanes 
says‘, ‘Among gods and men there is one greatest God, neither 
in body nor mind resembling mortal man....He is all eye, all 
ear, all thought....He sways all things without exertion by the 
notion of his mind....He remains always in the selfsame place, 
not moved at all, nor does it become him to travel hither and 
thither....There never was, nor ever will be, any man that 
knew the certain truth about the Gods, and what I affirm about 
all things; for although he might chance to state the fact as 
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nearly as possible, yet he knows it not himself; but opinion 
is formed upon all things’—the substance of his language is 
reproduced by Aeschylus: ‘Zeus, whosoever he is, if so it 
please himself to be called, by this name I address him. When 
I ponder all things, I can make no guess to fill the gap, except 
Zeus, if I must cast off, to the very name, the vain obsession 
of the mind+....Zeus employs no violence; (every act of Deity 
is without exertion); throned aloft, his thought somehow effects 
its end, even from where it is, on its holy seat?....What merit 
has a Deity who should use violence on his awful throne®.... 
The Father disposes all things, turning them upside down, panting 
not at all in his might*’ In his dealings with men, the justice 
of Zeus is embodied in two laws, which distinguish his reign 
from that of those who might claim to have preceded him. The 
first law is, that moral wisdom is reward of painful experience’. 
The second is, that the guilty must suffer’. 

As regards the first, the point of interest is to observe 
how the religious soul of Aeschylus converts to its own use 
a circumstance which had discouraged less elevated minds. 
Other writers, such as Solon, had contrasted the complacent 
hopes of man, his ardent pursuit of various ends, with his utter 
ignorance of the future and his liability to complete and un- 
expected disaster: ‘Hazard is annexed to every work, nor does 
any man know, when a business is beginning, where it will end’’ 
The purpose of Aeschylus is not to lament this inferiority of _ 
human constitution, but to justify and even applaud it. This 
he does by considering it in the light of a nobler object, not 
that of a man’s practical success, but that of his moral perfection. 
He regards the suffering in which the ‘blind hopes’ of men so 
often terminate as a necessary discipline of human character. 
Even if a man had complete foreknowledge, nothing would 
ensure his acting right. Laius was thrice divinely warned of the 
consequences of committing a certain action, but he committed 
it none the less*§. Agamemnon was divinely warned of the 
consequences of sacrificing his daughter, but he did not repent 
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till it was too late’. But if men will sin with their eyes open, 
instead of deploring the fact that a man’s aims miscarry through 
his ignorance of the future, we ought rather to be thankful that, 
when suffering comes, it operates to man’s amendment. Hence 
it is not as a matter of complaint, but as part of a solemn hymn 
of praise, that he enunciates the maxim mde paos. In some 
remarkable lines he touches on the stealthy and unconscious 
_ transformation of character by pain® It is an instance of the 
gentle but thorough process by which the Deity effects all 
change. 

But it is the devout assertion of the second law which is 
the test of a truly religious mind, inasmuch as it appears ‘to 
conflict with the evident facts of life. Long before Aeschylus 
there had been misgivings about the continued impunity of the 
wicked, and various attempts had been made to account for it. 
The view of Homer, if it can be called a view, was that Zeus 
suffered men to trade on their wickedness, that he might take 
it out in fuller measure later on: ‘Although the Olympian 
punishes not at once, yet he does so at the last, and they pay 
with heavy interest, with their persons, and with their wives, and 
with their children*’ The wise Solon, having an eye on these 
words, gave a somewhat different explanation. Zeus surveys 
the end of all things; therefore he does not. flare up, like an 
irascible man, at each particular sin. He waits till all has 
mounted up, and then he makes a clean sweep, as a vernal wind 
scatters the clouds, and restores the naked purity of sky*, But 
how if the sinner dies in prosperity, before the clearance comes? 
The answer of Solon is unsatisfactory but interesting: ‘None 
that has a guilty mind escapes His notice for ever and ever, 
but in all case is shown up at the last. Only, while one pays 
forthwith, another pays later on; or if they themselves get off, 
before the visitation of Heaven catches them, it comes afterwards 
in any case: their deeds are paid for by the innocent, either by 
their children or by their posterity after them®’ We see here 
that the ends of justice are equally supposed to be satisfied, 
whether the punishment falls upon the sinner himself, or upon 
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his innocent children or descendants. Theories of divine justice 
have usually been modelled on the scheme of human justice 
prevailing at the time; and it is well known that in early times 
the unit of which the law took cognisance was not the individual, 
but the family. If one member of a family did wrong, he was 
not himself directly punished, but indirectly, as a limb of the 
system of blood-relationship, on which as a whole the forfeit 
fell. But this community of interest embraced not only the 
members of the family living at the time; it extended also to the 
dead, between whom and the living the mere fact of dissolution 
made no essential rupture. The ancestor who committed a crime 
might at any time be penalised in the person of his descendant, 
on whom he depended for vital nourishment and his degree of 
honour among the dead. If the descendants were extinguished 
altogether, the fate of the ancestors would be miserable indeed. 
It was important to perpetuate the race and to keep it clear 
of guilt; but once the fatal act had been committed, once the 
curse had been entailed, it was not felt to be unfair that the 
living should be involved in the punishment of the dead. The 
divine retribution, like the human retribution, was assessed upon 
the whole; and the life which was subjected to justice was that 
which began with the earliest forefather and terminated with 
the last descendant. 

The advantage of this collective view of responsibility was 
that, by giving the Deity an indefinite space of time in which 
to operate, it might at least be maintained that guilt was certain 
sooner or later to meet with its reward. But when the importance 
of the individual eclipsed that of the family, the dilatory character 
of divine justice assumed a new and perplexing aspect. What 
had hitherto been regarded as a deferred payment on the part 
of the family, now took the offensive shape of a vicarious 
punishment inflicted on the innocent. And yet to surrender 
this latitude of action on the part of Heaven was to give up 
the most plausible ground of experience on which it could 
be asserted that sin was always punished. Impressed with the 
conviction that compensation must somehow be made, but faced 
with the fact that the original sinner often ended his days in 
peace, it is perhaps not surprising that the moral sense of men 
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acquiesced in the belief, rooted in an earlier notion of respon- 
sibility, that if the fathers had eaten sour grapes, the children’s 
teeth should be set on edge. Such is the opinion of Solon in 
the passage quoted above. We perceive a slight trace of dis- 
satisfaction with it in his use of the word ‘innocent’; though 
this is perhaps designed to excite indignation against the sinner 
rather than to impugn the fairness of the divine execution. 

'In the Ovesteza there is a general inclination to reconcile 
beliefs surviving from a rude past with the conscience of a more 
humane and enlightened age. Thus, while in the Choephori the 
old law of reviling for reviling, blood for blood, is asserted in all 
its stern rigour, because it seems just that Clytaemnestra and 
Aegisthus should suffer for their crime, in the Hwmenzdes, where 
the conscience instinctively takes sides with Orestes, the severity 
of the law is relaxed in obedience to a higher claim. The court 
of Areopagus is instituted to inquire into cases of justifiable 
homicide. In the Agamemnon there is a like attempt, on the 
one hand to uphold the just principle that guilt must be paid 
for, and on the other, to mitigate the conclusion by which alone 
this principle could be shown to have a sure basis in fact. The 
poet does not deny that the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children. He admits that the crime of Atreus may have 
contributed to the destruction of his son’. Nay, he points out 
how this might happen, through the physical link of blood 
connecting the two, which, in the control of a supernatural 
minister, fatally constrained Agamemnon to his doom®?, The 
same blood which had sinned higher up in Atreus was punished 
lower down in Agamemnon. But the physical connexion which 
enabled the retribution to be made, even after the original 
sinner had escaped, might also be used to palliate its injustice, 
The continuity in blood might import a transmission of moral 
qualities also. Hence the poet asserts that, if an ancestor sins, 
he bequeaths to his descendant a tendency to sin. himself’. 
The ancient crime of Laomedon came to birth again in the 
wicked act of Paris; then followed the punishment. The guilt 
of Atreus Eeonaea ted itself afresh in the guilt of Agamemnon. 
It is the poet’ S cue, So to speak, to exhibit the personal culpability 
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of the latter. This is why, in the forefront of his drama, he lays 
so much emphasis on the sacrifice of Iphigeneia _It is important 
to observe that this act does not take in Aeschylus, as it does 
in Sophocles, the form of restitution to Heaven, wiping out 
a previous offence. It is merely imposed on Agamemnon as 
the condition of completing a certain design. It is a temptation 
indeed, but one which might have been resisted. Agamemnon 
might have broken up his armament and left Troy to divine 
vengeance; and the poet several times hints that this would have 
been the proper course to adopt. But the fatal taint was in his 
blood, and when the temptation to iniquity came, he fell. From 
that moment his personal responsibility began. It was increased 
by his conjugal infidelities in regard to Chryseis and Cassandra, 
and by the bloodthirsty character of his vengeance upon Troy}. 
Once a man has sinned, then, the mischief tends to propagate 
itself in his descendants, until in the fulness of time some 
outrageous act produces the ruin of his race. But to what 
agency are we to ascribe the first sin of all? In Homeric times 
it was sufficient to say that ‘Zeus took a man’s wits away,’ or 
the like. Later ages, seeking for some motive on the part of 
the Gods, ascribed the fall of princes to a divine jealousy of their 
prosperity. There was a certain limit of success which no human 
king might pass with safety, any more than he might journey 
to the Hyperboreans or sail beyond the pillars of Heracles. 
This limitation of human capacity was what made a man a man; 
without it he would have been a God; and the Gods were 
naturally jealous of their prerogative’. Traces of this way of — 
thinking appear in Aeschylus; but where he is speaking most 
in earnest, where he professes himself at variance with the 
Majority, such a view is evidently repugnant to him® Prosperity 
© by itself, he says, is not sufficient to ruin a race; it is wicked and 
(impious actions which are fatal‘, But prosperity is dangerous 
¢ because it affords the temptation and occasion to sin®. Similarly 
‘great renown is dangerous because it is likely to exalt the heart 
to presumptuous thoughts and reckless language’. From this 
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danger nothing can save a man but a naturally sober mind, ‘the 
greatest gift of God’’ A mind naturally liable to be spoiled by 
success is presumably the gift of God also, but the poet does not 
make this statement with the cheerful indifference of Homer. 
He loves to trace the misfortunes of a family back to some wild 
mental impulse in an ancestor, which brings an evil strain into 
the race, which entails a curse on it, which raises a supernatural 
avenger to see to its execution. The completion of the train of 
misfortunes he ascribes to divine agency. But the first inclination 
to sin appears to arise by itself in the man’s own heart; only, 
like everything which a Greek could not go behind, it tends to 
be represented as a supernatural possessing power (aapaxorra 
TPWTOTMOV, TPOTAPYoS ATH, O\Bos dyav TaxvvOeis). How this 
power is related to the general originating power of Zeus, we are 
not informed. All that is said is, that Zeus sooner or later visits 
the wicked act with justice. Without sin there could be no 
justice. But why this or that individual should be destined 
to be the sinner, upon whom or upon whose race justice is 
exercised, remains a mystery. 


THE CHARACTERS. 


In the light of these moral ideas the principal characters 
of the play are drawn. The fate of Agamemnon, as we have 
seen, is partly a compensation for his father’s crime, partly a 
punishment for his own. There is an element of misfortune 
in it, and an element of deserved retribution; and in the presence 
of these two our reprobation and our sympathy are almost 
equally divided. He embarks on a selfish and misguided 
enterprise; but he acts under a natural concern for the wounded 
honour of his family. He commits an odious crime in pursuit 
of his end; but he commits it under strong provocation, for the 
sake of his allies. He is merciless in his vengeance; but the 
offence was wanton, and the labour of execution prolonged and 
severe. His language is proud; but his pride is a natural 
weakness at the moment of his triumph. He is harsh, and 
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suspicious; but he has suffered from the insincerity of his friends 
abroad, and has more than a glimpse of treachery at home. — 
He is suspicious of Heaven also, he is feebly superstitious; but 
he knows that he is a man, the greatest in the world, the most 
liable to change. He is an unfaithful husband; but the fault, 
even when we find it most repugnant!, is relieved by our 
knowledge of the infidelity of his wife. In his dignity and his 
weakness he is every inch a king. While it is impossible to call 
him an amiable character, we can share in some degree the 
loyalty which he inspires in the simpler natures of the play, 
the watchman, the herald, and the elders. When we observe 
him moving unconsciously to his doom, above all when we see 
him cut off in the midst of his glory by an ignominious end, our 
/ sense of the justice_of his fate leaves room for the pity which 
the bewildered exclamations of his faithful counsellors claim: 

To compass the chastisement of the guilty race, the Gods 
raised up two figures of strange and fearful power, the sisters 
Helen and Clytaemnestra. The former moves through the 
background of the drama as a beautiful but fatal presence, 
the embodiment of wanton sin, the instrument of Heaven for 
the ruin of the house of Priam, the remoter cause of the 
catastrophe of the house of Atreus. The latter, who is the 
direct agent of Agamemnon’s fall, presents the same reckless 
nature armed with the terrible motives of suppressed resentment 
and vindictive hate. On the portrayal of this grand and appalling 
figure the poet has concentrated his utmost skill. The two traits 
which he marks most firmly are her masculine capacity and her 
unerring duplicity. The first of these, besides being given by 
the testimony of the other characters, is immediately evident 
from the situation, in which she appears as adequate to great 
affairs of state; from the deference with which she is treated 
by the council of Elders, and from the almost contemptuous 
manner in which she deals with them; from the tenacity with 
which she pursues her end, and the promptness and energy with 
which she executes it. To accomplish her purpose she is ready 
to defy both Gods and men” The second trait, which cannot 
of course be directly revealed until the murder is done, is 
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nevertheless conveyed by the prophetic hints of Calchas and 
Cassandra, and still more by the perpetual irony of her language, 
which is instinct with the very spirit of deceit. Of the motives 


which . are expressly assigned to her, the most sincerel felt is 
her anger at the death of Iphigeneia, which 


~ bosom for ten long years. She is the cae avengeress 


gamemnon’s crime. Her union with Aegisthus is subordinate; 
. . Se natSTE GSAS = SORA SSNS Sa 
it is a necessary mean nd, a measure for her own _ 


protection. Her sense of her husband’s infidelities is confined 


to a passing scoff. But’no mere re accumulation of motives is 


_sufficient to account for the total effect of her action, its certitude, | 


its self-reliance, its unflagging zest. Only when she declares ~ 
_that she is not ¢ Agamemnon's - wife, but the it incarnation of the_ 
(ancient, bitter A Avenger of th of the cruel feast of -Atreus}) do we begin 
“to grasp the-lines on which her character is conceived. There | 
ttt tar ber beyond the natural capacity of man_or_ 
woman, something | - ‘preternatural and _daemonic.| But if she 
is not solely y sustained by common human motives, neither_is 
she the impassive instrument of justice. | She has a cordial relish ¢ 
of wickedness, as a appears by the. extraordinary gusto with which < 


she dwells on her crime, and by her utter absence of fémorse. ? 
At the end of the play, what puzzles the Chorus is not the 


justice_ of Agamemnon’s doom, but the fact_tl fact_that_so much 
wickedness should be allowed to_triumph._ It is this margin 
of positive evil which calls for the vengeance of Orestes, a 
vengeance exécuted by divine command, and almost contrary 
to the inclination of the principal actor himself. 

In the character of Aegisthus, on the other hand, all is plain. 
It is not in him that the curse of Thyestes reveals its mystic 
force. He acts through the natural motives of revenge and 
ambition. The circumstances of the case compel him to reach 
his end by treachery; and for all that is said to the contrary, 
it would appear that this method was itself the most congenial 
to his nature. By good fortune or by divine decree, he found 
in Clytaemnestra a nature suited to his purpose; without her 
he would have been nothing. His ignoble type of cunning, his 
absence from the scene at the supreme moment, furnish an 
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effective contrast to the daring hypocrisy and ubiquitous super- 
vision of the queen; as does his overbearing petulance in the 
hour of success to the few unimpassioned words in which she 
acknowledges that the work of her life is done. 

Cassandra, as Mr Sidgwick observes, is not truly a study of 
character at all, the interest lies in her situation... She is the 
victim of events which she clearly foresees, but which, by the 
condition of her estate, she is powerless to influence. Such a 
figure, having something improbable in it, requires more than 
ordinary power for its successful handling; but if successful, 
none can be more deeply impressive. Aeschylus has omitted 
no circumstance which could contribute to sink criticism in a 
flood of absorbing interest. The very silence of Cassandra 
provokes a disposition to hear her speak. From the first 
moment that she opens her mouth, curiosity is superseded by 
sympathy and awe. She is a princess tenderly reared, who, 
by a fatal mischance, has become an object of derisive contempt 
to her friends. Her family and her nation are ruined, but she 
is not permitted to share their fate, being reserved for slavery 
and death among her foes. She is a prophetess who has a 
horrible consciousness of the destination to which she has been 
brought, and an equally horrible prescience of the doom which 
there awaits her. Her one gleam of consolation is afforded 
by the fact that she can foresee the vengeance of Orestes. 
A peculiar poignancy is added to her story by the circumstance 
that we learn it all from her own lips, At each instant our 
sensibility to her misery is but the reflexion of her own. 

The watchman and the herald are simple characters, such 
as never fail of effect when mixed up with events, intrigues, 
and passions greater than themselves. The simplicity of the 
former is that of the peasant, which includes fidelity to his 
masters without excluding a shrewd regard for his own safety 
and interest. The simplicity of the latter is of a different type. 
It is that of an honest man who has acquired some notion of 
great affairs by bearing a humble part in them, but whose view 
is limited to their formal and external side. The transparency 
of his nature is shown by the uncontrollable vehemence with 
which he expresses his joys and sorrows. But he does not forget 
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that he is a public officer, and he is almost absurdly anxious to 
discharge his own particular part in the most becoming manner. 
His personal delight at the success of the Trojan enterprise is 
increased by thinking of the high consideration which his master 
will enjoy in the world. He consoles himself for the sufferings 
and loss of life at Troy by reflecting what a fine position the 
army will hold in the esteem of future ages. While he feels it 
to be his duty to tell the strict truth, he is concerned about 
the impropriety of joining good and bad news together. The 
succession or conflict of these various feelings in his simple 
breast makes his language alternately impetuous, abrupt and 
circuitous. He is certainly one of the most original and lifelike 
characters in Tragedy. 


[The following Mss. containing the Agamemnon either in whole or 
in part are referred to by their respective symbols in the critical notes :— 


M denotes the codex Mediceus (or Laurentianus) XxXII. 9, a parchment 
Ms. of the tenth or eleventh century containing besides the plays 
of Sophocles and Aeschylus the Avgonautica of Apollonius. Owing 
however to the loss of fourteen leaves in the part containing the 
Agamemnon, its evidence is only available for vv. 1—322, 1051— 
1158. Readings due to the second hand are recorded as m. 


a denotes the codex Marcianus 468 (xcI. 4), sometimes known as 
Ven. 2, and belonging to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. It 
was formerly owned by Cardinal Bessarion, and in Hermann’s 
edition is distinguished by the compendium Bess. It contains 
only the first 360 lines of the Agamemnon; Franz thought that 
it was copied from M when that ms. was still entire. 


f denotes the codex Florentinus (or Laurentianus) xxx1. 8, a paper MS. 
written in the earlier part of the fourteenth century. Besides other 
plays of Aeschylus it contains the Agamemnon entire. 


g denotes the codex Venetus (or Marcianus) 616 (xcI. 5), a parchment 
ms. formerly assigned to the thirteenth but now to the fifteenth 
century. It contains the same plays of Aeschylus as f, but owing 
to the loss of several leaves is without vv. 46—1079 of the 
Agamemnon. 
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h denotes the codex Farnesianus (or Neapolitanus) I. E. 5, written in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, as is generally believed, 
by Demetrius Triclinius. It contains the same plays of Aeschylus 
as f and g, and the Agamemnon is complete. 


It will be seen that f and h alone contain the whole of the Agamemnon, 
with the support of g in the latter part of the play. Only about a 
quarter of the text is extant in M. 


Corrections due to the editor are denoted by the symbol H.] 
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SCENE: The palace of Agamemnon at Argos. 

TIME: Wight in the first scene; in the second (v. 266 sqq.) dawn. After 
an interval at v. 493 the action ts continued on a different day. 

The watchman ts discovered on the flat roof of the palace. During the 
tenth year of the war, in which it had been prophesied that Troy should fall, 
he had been set to watch for the beacon to be passed from Troy by Agamemnon 
as the sign of victory. It is now about the setting of the Pleiads (v. 817), 
which marked the winter or storm-season (xepov, yeipa, Vv. 5). 


WATCHMAN. 
A whole year’s length have I been asking Heaven 
, Deliverance from this vigil, in the which 


Upon the Atridae’s roof aloft here stretched 
On elbows, watch:dog-fashion, I have learnt 
With general congress of the nightly stars 
The waning seasons and the rising-times 
Of those bright eminent splendid potentates 
That bring men storm and summer. 

So am I now 
Still watching for the signal of a torch, 
A fiery gleam with message out of Troy— 
News of her fall, her capture—such the faith 
Held by the man’s mind in a woman’s heart. 
But while I spend 
This restless time of rest abroad by night, 
Free to the dews, unvisited by dreams,— 
No sleep for me, 
I warrant! sentry by my pillow stands 
Fear, and forbids 
The eyelid closing fast—nay, but as oft 
As I would medicine sleep 
With antidote of music,—hum a stave 
Or whistle.—my voice breaks, my singing turns 
To moaning for the fortunes of this House, 
Not now so admirably administered 
As once it was.—But now at length shine out 
The fire with his fair tidings in the gloom 
And bring me sweet release! 
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[Zhe Beacon presently shines out upon the top of Mount Arachnaeus. 


Hail, O thou blessed Lantern, uttering forth 
A daylight in the darkness, to be sign 
For many a dance in merry Argos now! 


[calling to CLYTAEMNESTRA within. 
Oho! Oho! 
Let Agamemnon’s consort have clear call 
To arise up from her couch and lift up voice 
Of jubilant thanksgiving, for as it shows 
Plain by the beacon’s telling, Troy is taken! 


[Her jubilant cry ts heard presently within. 


—Il’ll lead off with a measure first myself; 
My master’s fortune will advantage me; 
This lucky torch has thrown me sixes three. 


[Dances.—During the interval of time supposed to pass now, sacrifices 
are lit up throughout the city at the Queen’s command and the Elders 
of the city summoned to her presence. 


Ah well at least God send 

The master come safe home, to let me grasp 

His friendly hand in mine! Beyond that, I’ll 

Keep silence; there’s an ox 

Weighs heavy on my tongue :—only, the house 
Itself here, had it but a voice, could tell 

Plain tale enough :—I, for my part, keep tales 
For those instructed; else,—my memory fails. 


[Exit.—Enter CHORUS of ELDERS opening with a chant preliminary to 
thetr lyric song. 


CHORUS. 


Now is here the tenth year 

Since Priam’s great accusing peer 
Prince Menelaus,—and 

Prince Agamemnon—brothers twain 

And by divine right both to reign 
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Fast-coupled, one joint rank to share 
Of throne and sceptre—since that pair 
Launched from Argive land 
A thousand ships in battle-train 

By troops of Argos manned. 


With loud War shouted harsh in cries 
Of passionate anger in the wise 
Of eagles out they sped, 
That lone in solitary woe 
For lofty-nested children go 
Wheeling round, around, in air 
As their beating pinions row, 
Lost now all that loving care 
About their infants’ bed. 


Yet shall there One Above defend 

Those in his region denizen’d: 

Pan, Zeus, Apollo, from on high 

That hears their shrill complaining cry 

Shall send his Vengeance by-and-bye 
Upon the felon’s head, 


The Atridae so doth greater Lord,— 
Zeus Guardian of the Stranger’s Board,— 
On Alexander send; 
For one too common, each man’s woman, 
Sore fatiguing bouts in common— 
Down in dust the knee bowed under 
And the spear-shaft knapped asunder 
First before the final day— 
Meaning both on Troy to lay 
And Greece alike :—the matter still 
Is where it is, and where Fate’s will 
Appoints it, there shall end :— 
Unburnt sacrifice will spurn 
All softening of a temper stern ; 
Both oils to pour and coals to burn 
In vain a man shall spend. 
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But we, that agéd sinews made 
Defaulters in the task of aid— 
Here on staves at home support 
Strength of such a feeble sort 

As infant’s may be styled :— 
The regent marrow, while his throne 
Is youthful in the breast ungrown, 
Is but in ancient senior’s case,— 
Ares lacking from his place: 
With Age then, when the green leaf seres, 
How is it? Forth abroad his way 
Takes he on three feet, yet appears 
Wandering like a dream astray, 


As weak as any child. 


But thou, our soveran Lady Queen, 
What is it thou hast heard or seen, 
What stir, event, or new advice 
To cause thee raise up sacrifice 

With couriers all our streets around? 
Each God that in the township sways,— 
God supernal, God infernal, 
House-door, market-place or ways,— 
Each beholds his altar blaze 

With fresh oblations crowned : 
And here and there, anointed well 
With all-pure smooth bewitching spell 
Of unguent from the royal cell 

The high torch heaven-aspiring towers :— 
Resolve me now, so much unfold 


As may be or as can be told, 


OTP. 
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And medicine for my thoughts declare, 
That still malignant aspect wear, 

Save that with radiant face benign 
From altars Hope doth somewhile shine 
And bids avaunt this eating care 


That my soul devours. 


Im t. 


The assuring sign will I tell forth—to me by right belong _ Strophe. 
The warbling measures; vigorous yet the moving spirit strong 
Divine force live within me stirs, with valiancy for song— 

The sign that on their path befell those twain united Kings, 

Joint leaders of the youth of Greece, the sign of warrior wings 

That sped them for the Trojan land with fierce avenging spear,— 
Shown in a quarter near 

Pavilion royal,—sable this, that argent in the rear,— 

To Lord of ships the Lord of birds, remarked in place of pride, 


Upon the spear-arm side, 


~On_ quivering hare’s-flesh feeding both, young leverets quick 


in womb, 
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Prevented ere the safe last course that might outrun the doom. 
Let Sorrow, Sorrow, a burden sound,— 


In Joy prevailing drowned ! 


iat: 


Their sage diviner marking well how twain the tempers were _Anti- 
3 strophe. 
Of those two brother soldiers, knew the feasters on the hare 


For those same captains of the war; and thus did he declare: 


“A prey before this force in time the town of Priam falls ; 

When all the general common herd before the castle-walls 

Shall be with violent fate ee :—so be no jealous frown 

Above come louring down 

And strike the great curb forged to hold the mouth of Ilium town 

In tented field,—for pity-struck displeasure sore, I wis, 

Hath pure Maid Artemts ; 

Wroth with her Fathers winged hounds; foul sacrificers they, 

Poor timorous weak enchilded thing, with unborn young to slay! 
Let Sorrow, Sorrow, a burden sound,— 


In Joy prevailing drowned! 


“Vet O thou Beauteous One, for all Epode. 
So tender is thy loving care 
To young dew dropping weak and small 


In ravenous lion’s teeming lair, 
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And for the suckling whelps of all 

Wild creatures of the wood or field,— 
Yet now at our most urgent call 
Vouchsafe to yield ; 

Yield, and fulfil this feathered sign, 

The most part good, yet part malign! 

Yea and also T pray, 

O Healer Apollo, prevent her and stay! 
So that she send no contrary wind 

With untimely delay 

The Greek navy to fetter and bind, 

Out of zeal for a sacrifice other and strange, 
Without custom or law, See 
To the feaster unknown, 

Bitter enmity working 

Betwixt flesh and bone, 

Without man-fearing awe,— 

For_a danger is lurking. 

In house that abides, ; 

That in subtilty hides 


To recoil again, Wrath ever-mindful, a Child will avenge!” 


Such fortune for the royal House by sign of omen stored, 


ne 
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Much bane to mix with more of boon, the pealing prophet 


poured ; 
Wherewith in just accord 


Let Sorrow, Sorrow, a burden sound,— 


In Joy prevailing drowned ! 


* 


ili ae 


Zeus, whosoe’er indeed he be,— 


In that name so it please him hear,— 


Zeus, for my help is none but he ;— 
Conjecture through creation free 


U\ ie 


Ist 
strophe. 
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I cast, and cannot find his peer ; 
With this strange load upon my mind 
So burdening, only Zeus I find 

To lift and fling it sheer. 


Il 2, 


1st anti- 


One was that ruled the ring of yore,— strophe 


With boisterous challenge big and blown ; 
Him tell we not, his date is o’er ;— 
Nay, the next comer is no more,— 

Found his outwrestler, and was thrown :— 
But Zeus, with heart and voice acclaim 
Victorious his triumphal name, 


And wisdom is thine own! 


Lites: 
Sing praise; “77s he hath guided, say, and 


strophe. 
Men's feet in wisdom’s way, 
Stablishing fast Instruction’s rule 
That Suffering be her school :— 
The heart in time of sleep renews 
Aching remembrance of her bruise, 
And chastening wisdom enters wills that most refuse ; 
Stern is the grace and forced mercy kind 


By Spirits upon their awful bench assigned. 


Tires! 


Thus with the elder captain then :— and a 

trophe. 
When all his league of men ee 
Lay weltering in the narrow Sound 


Between shores, weatherbound, 


oTp. y’- 


> , 
avT. y- 
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With body and spirit well-nigh spent, 

Empty, in hard imprisonment 

Amid those famed resorbing tides of Aulis pent,— 
Without one doubt on prophet cast, 

He bowed and drifted with the violent blast. 


Nic te 


For gales continually from Strymon bore ae 
Lean fast and leisure curst, mooring unstable, 
Wildness of wits and waste of ship and cable, 

Till the endless weary while with fretting sore 

The flower of Argos wore :— 

Whereat their prophet, pealing 
The dread name Artemis, 

Cried means of help and healing,— 

Such cruel healing this 

As heavier still the princes found 

Than tempest; hard upon the ground 

They beat the sceptre, mute with pain, 


Nor tears could they restrain. 


DVie2: 


At last the elder uttered voice and cried: nee 
“Hard cruel fate refusal! Hard and cruel 
The butchery of my child, my own home's zewel! 

Father's own hands at the altar crimson dyed | 

In young pure stricken tide! 

Whichever path be taken, 
’Tis evil still to choose; 

What can I, left forsaken? 


atp. 5. 


avr. 6. 
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My league how can T lose? 
They press me, furious with desire 
For what ’tis lawful to require, 
A virgin’s blood for calming-spell ;— 
God send it may be well!” 


Wik 


But under that sore stroke 4th 
Once donned the grievous yoke eae 
Of Need compelling, all his thought within 
To another quarter veered, set full for sin 
And desperate action, to the utmost stretch 
Resolved. It is that foul-suggesting wretch 
Distraction! With her men’s hearts at first 
Grow reckless, hence their fatal harms begin, 
Ruinous.—Alas, he steeled him to that worst, 
Slaying of his child, in sacrifice to speed 


War for a woman, sanction to let ships proceed. 


AVE Be: 


Her supplications all, 4th anti- 
Her oft appealing call als 

On Father, her fresh years of maidenhood, 

With umpires clamouring war for nothing stood. 

To his ministers her father, after prayer, 

Gave the sign—bade them seize her and upbear = (v9 ¢/ 

Above the altar,—huddling where she lay 

Wrapped in her robes, aloft with courage good 

Kidwise to hold her, drooping,—and to stay 

Those lovely lips with forced impediment, 

Bridles with dumb curb muffling utterance, to prevent 
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VI 1. 
Curse on his house. —Then, letting raiment fall teh 
In saffron to the ground, her slayers all oe 


With eye she smote, the dumb eye’s piteous dart fist: 


Aimed at each several heart, 

Showing as a pictured form, that fain would speak— 
How many a time in her dear father’s hall 

When boards were laden 

She had sung before his guests! Unsullied maiden, 
Joined in his joyous antheming 


At grace with pure note blithe his loving child would sing. 


WAL: 
What further was I neither saw nor tell; eral 
Only, not vain is Calchas’ oracle.— 
Justice hath willed that knowledge fall inclined 
On the tried sufferer’s mind, 
Learned in the proof: what shall be you may hear 
Soon as it zs; before that, fare it well! a 
’Twere but fore sorrow; Siu Ww 


Plain shall it come with the early rays of morrow 
Yet good speed now the sequel be, 
As here the realm’s immediate sole Defence would see. 


[Meaning CLYTAEMNESTRA who now approaches. 


ELDER. Iam here; O, Queen, 
In deference to thy rule; when the male Prince 
Hath left a vacant throne, due homage then 


Belongs unto his consort—Keep thy counsel now 
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With all good will; 

But I would learn most gladly whether it be 
Good news that sets afoot these offerings, or 
But happy-tiding hopes. 


CLYT. With happy tidings, as the proverb runs, 
Come Dawn from Night his Mother! but here is joy 
Goes quite beyond all hope,—the Argive arms 
Have taken Priam’s town. 


ELDER. What was this? 
It passed believing and escaped me. 
CLYT: Troy 


In the hands of the Achaeans: am I plain? 
ELDER. Such joy steals over me as calls forth tears, 
CLYT. The truthful eye bewrays thy sympathy. 

ELDER. What warrant is there? Hast thou any proof? 
CLyT. Aye surely; unless Heaven hath played us false, 
ELDER. Is it the flattering vision of a dream 

Hath won thy credence? 

GEYT: I should not come crying 

The imagination of a drowsing brain. 

ELDER. Can it then be some light-winged rumour 

Hath fed conceit so high? 


CLYT. You rate my wits 
As light as a green girl’s. 

ELDER. What season then 
Hath seen the capture made? 

CLYT, The self-same night 


That now hath given the dawn before us birth. 
ELDER. What courier could arrive thus rapidly? 
CLyt. Hephaestus; his bright flame from Ida sprang, 

And fast in fiery post the beacons flew, 

As one dispatched another: Ida first 

To Hermes’ hill in Lemnos; third the mount 

Of Zeus in Athos caught the mighty brand 

H, A. 5 
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From the island thrown in turn. Then towering high 
To clear the broad sea’s back, the travelling torch 
Shot up to the very sky the courier flame, 

In golden glory, like another Sun, 

Fame to the far Makistos messaging: 

Whose fiery office no defaulting sleep 

Or tarrying sloth let fail; his ensign flying 

Over the Sound Euripos made aware 

Messapion’s watchmen of his advent; they 

With answering countersign, a kindled stack 

Of old gray heather, passed the word along: 
Which vigorous lamp with unabated force 

Did shining as the bright Moon ‘overleap 

Asopus even to Cithaeron’s ridge, 

There to wake new dispatch; nor being aroused 
That watch denied the far-sent missioner ; 

They burned above their bidding’, and their light 
Went sailing far beyond Gorgopis lake 

To the heights of Aegiplanctus, urging still 

No dallying in the breathless ordinance. 

Whereat with liberal heart aloft they sent 

Flame in a great beard streaming, that his flight 
Should clean beyond the foreland pass, that looks 
O’er the Saronic gulf; nor ever stooped 

His pinion ere he gained our neighbouring height, 
Arachnae’s vigilant peak: alighting thence 

Upon the Atridae’s roof a gleam there came, 
That Ida’s fire his ancestor may claim. 


1 Or ‘beyond the aforesaid.’ 
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This was the ordering of my torchmen’s race, 
One from another in succession still 
Supplied and plenished; and he that won 
Was he ran first, though last in all this run. 
Here is the proof and warrant of my joy, 


Pass’d onward for me by my lord from Troy. 


ELDER. Lady, the gods 
I will adore hereafter; now I am fain 
To satisfy my wonder, might it please you 


Discourse again at large. 


CET. ; This day the Greeks 
Hold Ilium in their hand. O, well I guess 
Most ill-according noise is rife within her! 

Pour in the same cruse oil and vinegar, 

And you shall call them quarrellers, unkind; 
Thus differing as their fortunes may be heard 
Cries of the vanquish’d and the vanquishers. 
Vanquish’d,—upon the several corpses flung 

Of children, husbands, brothers,—aged sire, 

Wife, sister, from a throat no longer free 

Wail for their dear ones dead. The vanquishers 
Their after-battle forage 

And ranging in the night sets hungry down 
Before such breakfasts as the town affords, 

By no nice turn of ordered billeting, 

But Luck’s own lottery has them lodged ere this 
In captur’d homes of Troy: there now at length 
Delivered from the frosts and from the dews 

Of the bleak sky they shelter, and how blest 
Shall sleep at ease the whole unguarded night. 
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If now they are showing reverence to the Gods 

O’ the fallen country and their holy shrines, 

They shall not spoil then only to be spoiled: 

But let no lust be falling on them first 

From covetousness to plunder that they should not:— 

The backward of the double course is yet 

To measure; they must win safe passage home. 
But let them only come without offence 

Toward Heaven, the grievance of the perished well 

May learn fair language,—if no sudden stroke 

Of casualty befall—These are my thoughts, 

A woman’s; but I pray 

Good speed prevail without all counterpoise!_ 

Great are my blessings; I would taste their joys. C\ Ie 3 

ELDER. Thy woman’s words, my Lady, _ AW VWAW 

Have all a wise man’s judgment: now having heard 

‘Good warrant from thee, I'll address me next 


To the praise of Heaven, since to us is given 
Ample reward for all that labour done. 


O Zeus the king of Heaven! O Night, 

With so great splendour and so bright (\ ak 
Possessed, O friendly_Night! 

On Troy’s renowned high towers was cast 
As peti: great nor small 

Should leap the immense enslaving woof: 

Doom’s divine drag-net, huge and proof, 


At one sweep took them all! 
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ATAMEMNQN 73: 
Be Lord Zeus of the Stranger’s board 
For author of this act adored: 
His bolt on Alexander bent 
Was aimed so long as neither sent 


Over the stars nor early spent 


To light with idle fall. i 


[ats 


“Struck by the hand of Zeus!” ay, truth indeed, Strophe. 

And traceable: ’tis the act of will decreed 

And purpose. Under foot when mortals tread 

Fair lovely Sanctities, the Gods, one said, 

The easy Gods are careless :—'twas profane! 

Here are sin’s wages manifest and plain, 

The sword’s work on that swelled presumptuousness, 

With affluent mansions teeming in excess, 

Beyond Best Measure :—best, and sorrow-free, 

The wise well-dowered mind’s unharmed Sufficiency ! 
The Rich man hath no tower, 
Whose Pride, in Surfeit’s hour, Oh 
Kicks against high-enthroned Right 
And spurns her from his sight. 


if. 


Child of designing Ate’s deadly womb, Anti- 


strophe, 
The wretch Temptation drives him to his doom. 


orp. B’. 
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Then cure is all in vain. The.-Vice he wears ... 
He cannot hide; sinister gleam declares 
His mischief; as base metal at the touch 
And trial of the stone, he showeth smutch 
(This fond man like a child a-chase of wings), 
And the awful taint on all his people brings: 
To prayers is not an ear in Heaven; one frown 
All conversant with such calls guilty and pulls down. 
Such Paris was, that ate 
Within the Atridae’s gate, 
And then disgraced the Stranger’s bread 


By theft of woman wed. 


Et ash 


OCG 3 


To Argos hurrying tumult, thronging power 

Of men-at-arms and men-at-oars bequeathing,— 

To Ilium bringing death for her sole dower,— 
Ah, tripping it through her gate she’s flown, 
A crime done!—Then did voices moan, 


The secrets of the house in sorrow breathing: 


“The Home, woe, woe, the Home! The Princes, woe! 
The impress where the wedded limbs yet show! 
There yonder abject sits, where all may see, 


Shamed, unreviling, silent, bowed indignity: 
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Pined so with his beyond-sea dream 
Afar, so lovesick he shall seem 
The pale faint ghost of proud authority. 


Fair shapely marbles white 

Vex the distasting sight,— 

Lost in the lack of eyes that shone, 
The warm love dead and gone. 


Jolie: 


“Dream-shown, in flattering shape, come phantasies, ee 
With joy—nay, fond illusion all their bringing! 
Blissful in vision there when heaven is his— 
Ah, vanishing through his arms. away 
"Tis gone, with never pause or stay, 
Fast on the fickle paths where Sleep is winging.” 


These are the one forlorn home’s miseries, 
And more exceeding bitter yet than these. 
And what at large for all that host of war 
Far hence, the general legion sped from Hellas’ shore? 
Theirs in their several houses due 
Is mourning and heart-broken rue— 
Cause enough, sure, keen-touching to the core! 
From each home once there went 
A man forth: him it sent 
Each knows; but what are-these return? 
A little dust, an urn. 


ae A ee Up f ang § ree 


é 


|B Wes 


Ares, the Changer—of the Body’s coin, 3rd 
With scales poised—where the spears in battle join, 


> ’ 
avT. y 
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Fined in the furnace home from Ilium sends 
Dust, heavy dust and sore to weeping friends,— 
A live man’s worth of ash, full-measured load 


In small jars’ compass decently bestowed ! 


Then wail the sorrowing kinsmen, and belaud each man, 
This for a perfect soldier, how that fell 


Glorious amid the carnage, fighting well— 


“For another's wife!” the growl comes low, 
And sores against their Princes grow, 


This process that began. 


Others possess their tomb 

There, in their beauty’s bloom— 
Troy’s holders, in the land they hold 
Graved, beneath hated mould ! 


IGE ae 


A people’s talk is dangerous when it storms ; 3rd anti- 
The effect of public curse their wrath performs. mee 
For something cloaked within the night my mind 

Stands listening :—the divine eyes are not blind » 

To men of blood: the man of mere success, 


Luck’s thriver in defect of Righteousness, 
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Doomed by the dark Avengers, wanes again at last, 
Dwindling, until he fades out where the dim 
Lost shadows are; and there, no help for him.— 
And Fame, too loudly when she cries, 
Is dangerous also; flashing eyes 


Of Zeus the proud height blast. 


Mine be the happy state 
That moves no jealous hate; 
No conquest, neither let me see ~rak 


My own captivity. 


AN ELDER. Swift rumour through the city goes 
At glorious message blazed in fiery sign: 
But whether it tell truth, who knows? 


Nay, whether it be not but some guile divine? 


ANOTHER. What man so childish or so crazed of wit 
To let the tinder of his brain be lit 
By news in fire,—and then expire 


Extinct at the reverse of it? 


ANOTHER. Right woman’s giddiness, to a tempting lure 


The yielding ‘yes’ ere present proof assure, 


ANOTHER. Feminine assenting, where her wishing lies, 
Makes fiery way; with fire’s decay 
In chaff, so perisheth fame a woman cries! 


[At this point there ts an interval lasting some days (see Introduction, 
p.9). At the opening of the new scene the Chorus are alone in 


the orchestra. 
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[ELDER (who has been looking out over the plain towards the Séa). 


Now presently we shall know 
The sober truth of all this cresseting, 
Blazing of beacons, handing-on of fire, 
Whether it be fact indeed or only some 
Delightful dream that flatters and befools :— 
A herald yonder from the shore in sight! 
Umbraged with olive-branches,—ay, and further, 
Mire’s consorting sister, thirsty Dust, 
Gives me good surety this advertisement 
Shall not be voiceless, not a bonfire burned 
With smoke of timber on a mountain-top ; 
His plain word shall establish either joy— 
Nay, with aught else I cannot rest content; 
Be glad proof present crowned with glad event! 

ANOTHER. The man that in that prayer will take no part 

Reap the reward of his misguided heart! 


[Enter HERALD, worn and broken by ten years exposure before Troy. 


HERALD. 


O Fatherland of mine, sweet home of Argos, 
Ten years after on this blessed day 
Arrived again at last! One hope hath held,— 
One anchor after all those many broken,— 
Never could I dream these bones would have 
Their own dear Argive soil to rest in happy! 
Now hail to thee, O Land, and hail to thee, 
Thou bright Sun, and the land’s high paramount, 
Zeus; and the Lord of Pytho, blest be he, 
And shoot his arrows upon us no more! 
Scamander showed thee in thy wrath enough ; 
Preserver be thou, be thou Healer now, 
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O Lord Apollo! Greeting unto you, 

Ye Gods of Gathering all, with mine own patron, 
Hermes, the sweet Herald, that homage hath 
From heralds; and O ye Heroes in the earth, 
Kind as of old you sped us, now receive 

These relics of the spear.... 

Awake, beloved halls of royalty! 

Hail to you! Hail, ye stately judgment-seats ! 
And hail, ye orient-facing Deities! 

If eer aforetime, O with bright eyes now 

Beam after all these days upon the King! 

For bringing light in darkness unto you 

And all this people, Prince Agamemnon comes. 
O give him welcome! ’Tis indeed his due; 

He hath digged up Troy with mattock ; 

Yea, with the mattock of Zeus Justicer 

Hath left the whole soil overturned and broke 
And her seed rooted out of all the land. 

So sore the yoke laid on her caitiff neck 

By the elder lord Atrides, who now comes : 
Blest aMONE Ben, the worthiest in ahs won: eH 
To be received with honour; for Trojan Paris 
Nor all his liable city now can boast 

Their trespass to outweigh their punishment: _ 
Convicted both of rape and thievery, | 

He hath lost his pillage and of House been shorn 
With all the land pertaining; he and his 
Amerced for crime in twofold penalties! 


ELDER. O Herald of the Achaeans from the field, 
Best greeting and all joy! 

HERALD. I thank you; let me die now! At God’s pleasure, 
Pll not oppose it longer. 
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ELDER. You have been tried 
By sickness for your fatherland ? 
HERALD. Ay truly ; 


Mine eyes fill with tears for happiness. 
ELDER. Then there was pleasure in the sickness, 
HERALD. Pleasure ? 
Pray you, instruct me. 
ELDER. ’Twas a love returned ent 
With love again. Ne - 
HERALD. For us then your heart Ye We 
As ours did yearn for home? 
ELDER. So much I grieved 
That many a sigh my clouded heart hath heaved. 
HERALD. What cloudy gloom was this that overhung 
Mislikers of our war? 


ELDER. A silent tongue 
Hath long been my best amulet. 
HERALD. Amulet? 


In absence of our princes were there any 
You stood in fear of, then? 


ELDER. Indeed ’twere now,— 
Your own phrase,—joy to die. 
HERALD. Ay, for it is 


A brave success! Though, take the time in all, 

With much to cause contentment, there were matters 

Also for discontent—but Gods alone 

May live unscathed of harm perpetually :— 

Troth, were I to recount our miseries, ee 

The toil, the wretched lodging—seldom respite \S? 

Siatencd on a sorry couch—and all our groans 

In the hour of daytime! Then again on shore; 
“Why there ‘twas yet worse hardship; for we se 

Before the enemy’s walls, and from the sky, 

And from the damp fen, dews with damage dripped 

Abiding, that our woolly garments made 

All verminous :—or tell again of cold; 

How bitter was the snow on Ida made, 
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Killing the birds; or sweltering summer’s heat, 

When slumbering in his noonday drowsiness 

Lay without stir the sunk unruffled sea...... 

What boots it to repine? The pain is past; 

Unto the dead so past that no more now 

They have any thought or care to rise again :— 

Why make, with telling all the lost expense, 

The live heart sore at Fate’s malevolence? 

‘Adieu, cross Fortune, fare you well!’ say I. ieee a 
For us, the remnant of the host, our gain ace = 
Outweighs the utmost _counterpoise of pain: i“ 
“On Fame’s | wings flying over land and sea 

This glorious day proud boasters we may be: 
By the troops of Argos, having taken Troy, 
Memorials to the Gods in thankful joy 
Throughout all Greece their mansions to adorn 

Were pinned these trophies from the Trojans torn. 
All those that hear this blazon should applaud 
The country and her captains; honour due 
Being also done to Zeus, whose hand it is! 
You have my tale in full. 

ELDER. I am overborne 
No more contending; age is never old 
For young Instruction.— 


[ Turning to CLYTAEMNESTRA who enters. 


There should be rich news here, 
For me too, but methinks most nearly touching 
The House and Clytaemnestra. 
CiNXT; Some while since 
I lifted up my jubilee, ey, 
Told me the capture me the oor OF ite 
They , chid me then with scorn: Persuaded so 
By beacons to believe that Troy 1s taken ? 
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O the right woman’s credulous heart on wings ! 
With such derision was I argued fool: 

Yet still kept offering; and throughout the town 
Aloud they shouted—after woman’s use— 

Their jubilant anthem, lulling in the shrines 
The hunger of the spice-fed odorous flame. 


So now, what need we further circumstance 


From thee? The King’s own mouth shall render us 


The tale in full:—but I must give my own 


QI 


Dear honoured lord the best and soonest welcome— 


Soonest and best, for to a woman’s eyes 

What hour is dearer than the hour when Heaven 
Hath saved her husband from the wars, and she 
Unbars her gates for him ?—Go bid him, then, 
Come hither with all speed, the country’s darling, 
Come with all speed, a faithful wife to find, 
Even as he left her, a true Houid within, 

Still to his foes a foe, to him still kind ; 

Alike at all Pats. every whit the same, 

That all this while hath never broke one seal ; 
Of joys from other—nay, the whispered blame— 


I have no more knowledge than of plunging steel ! 


HERALD. Valiant protest; with truth in every syllable, 
True honest lady need not blush to cry it? 


ELDER. We have heard her story,—as you apprehend, 
In the ear of judgment, excellent, most plausible.— 
But tell me, Herald, our beloved prince 


Menelaus, shall we see him safe back with you? 


[Exit 
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HERALD. I have no art to colour falsehood fair 
And lend the painting gloss for lasting wear. 


leo 
ELDER. O might then colour fair be joined with true! (Ld 


‘Tis vain to cloke_ disjunction of the two. 


HERALD. To speak no falsehood then, the prince is vanished 
From his companions, together with his ship. 
ELDER. Loosing from Ilium in full sight? Or was ’t 
A general storm that tore him from the rest? 
HERALD. You have hit the target with a perfect aim; 
And briefly phrased a long sad chronicle. 
ELDER. How was his name in current rumour bruited 
By the other crews? As yet alive or dead? 
HERALD. None can aver by knowledge, save that one 
That breeds the increase of the Earth, the Sun. 
ELDER. What is your story of the storm? How rose, 
And how did close, this angry visitation ? 
HERALD. It fits not to profane with dolorous tongue 
A day of praise: that service and the Gods’ 
Are twain and separate. When the messenger 
Brings gloomy visage and disastrous hap, 
An armed host’s overthrow—one general wound 
Lashed on the country, and her several men 
From private home on home driven out with scourge 
By curse of Ares with his double thong ie n Xf 
Twinned thus for ruin and for slaughter leashed— 
When such the load upon the bearer’s back, 
Why, then ‘tis fitting that his anthem sound 


The Avengers’ tone; but when he comes with news 
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Of preservation to a country blest 

With ease and welfare, how then should I mix 

The good with evil, and relate a storm 

That ne’er came surely but from angry Gods! 
Fire and sea, worst enemies before, 

Now sware a covenant, and displayed their pledge 

By wrecking all the luckless Argive host. 

Trouble of the ocean in the night-time wrought ; 

The Northern wind grew boisterous, and our ships 

Dashed one against the other; which, being rammed 

With blast of the hurricane and battering sleet, 

By that wild shepherding were lost and vanished. 
And when the bright light of the Sun rose up, 

Our eyes beheld 

The vast Aegean like a field in bloom 

With floating carcases of drowned men 

And tattered wrecks of ships. We, with a hull 

Still sound, were brought off safe, either by sleight 

Or pleading of some Power, had other, sure, 

Than human hand, our pilot. Fortune too 

Sat Saviour on our deck, vouchsafing us 

Neither at mooring in the roads to suffer 

Strain of a swelling surge, nor driving split 


Upon a rock-bound coast. Then, being at length 


From ocean graves delivered, with fair dawn, Clank 2 
The fact scarce crediting, we let our thoughts , 

Dwell musing on our strange reverse, our fleet f- Ay pao 
>. YON ' 

So bruised and buffeted... 


Well, they likewise now, 
If any be that breathes yet, speak of ws, 
Doubtless, as perished, we meanwhile supposing 
Them in the same case:—let us hope the best 
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That may be! Menelaus,—in sore plight 

Presume him needs you must; yet if the Sun 
With any ray descries him hale and quick, 

By help of Zeus, then, being loth to see 

The race quite blotted out, some hope there is 

He yet may come safe home.—You have my story, 
And rest assured ’tis absolute verity. 


[2200. 
CHORUS. 
Vy: 
Who named her all so truly? st 
strophe. 


—Was't One beyond our vision, 
By glimpse of Order fated 

His happy lips who moved ?— 
This Prize debate-environed, : | 
This Bride with spear to kinsman, | ‘i CY 
This Helena? Most perfect Helena? 

‘Twas Hell enow she proved, 
When amorous from the silken-tissued 

Veils before her bower emerging 
Forth to Eastward sail she issued, 

Spirit of Earth-born Zephyrus urging— 
Forth to Eastward sail, 


After her, men with ardour shipped, ee ni viva 

Myriads of hunters, all equipped ae y) 
——— eee - / 
In arms that harrier-like pursued UA / 


Fast on a printless trail of oars 
Abeach on Simois’ leafy shores, 
Full cry, in bloody feud! 


> , 
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Ie2: 


But unbent Wrath abiding 
Works her will to render 
That so dear alliance 
All too dear for Troy ; 
That scorn of high Zeus guarding 
The shared Home’s friendly Table 
Wrath in her season visits 
On all that uttered joy,— 
All that once in gay carousal 
Bride with AHymen fain would honour, 


Hymen, when the time of spousal 


Bade them heap their praise upon her— 


Ah, but at this time, 

Though late the lesson, wiser grown 

With age-long suffering of her own 
Sons’ blood so lamentably shed, 

That ancient City loud, I ween, 

Laments with practice-perfect Zhvrene, 


‘O Paris evil-wed !’ 


Lier 


A young babe Lion, still at breast, 

Was home once by a Herdsman borne, 
Housed beneath roof among the rest 

And reared there; in his early morn 
And first of age, all gentle, mild, 

Youth’s darling, the delight of Eld; 
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And ofttimes, like a nursling child, 

In arms with happy love was held, 
While the weak flesh, demure and bland, 
With fawning wooed the fostering hand. 


tile 


But age grown ripe, his humour showed 
The born touch that his parents had ; 
Thank-offering when his nurture owed, 
A banquet, ere the master bade, 
With such wild slaughter he prepared, 
It sluiced the dwelling foul with gore, 
While helpless, all aghast, they stared 
Upon that bloody mischief sore :— 
Divine Will there had found him room, 
- Housed, to be Priest-of slaughtering Doom. 


Oh 


Likewise, arriving once in Ilium town 
What languorous gentleness was seen! 
Tranquillest Pearl to shine in Riches’ crown, 
With Calm’s own soul serene ; 
Eyes to send arrowy softness winging fire; 


Loveliness torturing with the heart’s desire. 


Then from that Heaven away she fell, 
Transformed into a Fiend of Hell: 
Launched upon Priam’s house to bring 
Curse with her sweet companioning ; 
God’s Vengeance, in his conduct led 
With ruth about her bridal bed 


And tears for widowed wives to shed! 


IO! 


and anti- 
strophe. 


3rd 
strophe. 


> , 
avT. y. 


otp. &. 


avr. &. 
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HE 


There is an ancient proverb men will preach 3rd anti- 
As framed by wisdom of old time, sop a 
That prosperous Fortune, let him only reach 
To full estate and prime, 
Hath issue, dies not childless; waxen so, 
Weal,for his heir, begets unsated Woe. 


But single in the world I hold 

A doctrine different from the old: ‘i we 
Not Weal it is, but_Sinful Deed _ Blas Cee. 
More sinners after him doth breed DS KAJAMNMA 
Formed in his image; none the less 

Doth lovely offspring always bless 

The house that follows Righteousness. 


IIE See 


Old Insolence in the evil sort of men 4th 
Young Insolence will gender, then or then, mee 
When dawns the appointed hour, a Fiend of gloom 

For penance, violent, unwithstood, 

Flushed with such reckless Hardihood 

That sin’s dark ruinous Doom 

In black storm on the roof shall rage,— 

The latter offspring like his parentage. 


IW os 


But Righteousness to the upright heart inclines ; 4th anti- 
Bright beneath smoky rafters her light shines: stron 
Gilt-spangled halls, where hands guilt-spotted are, _ ’ 

Swift with averted eyes forsakes, {Ldhar 

Thence to the pure her blessing takes, 

To that false lauded star, y 

The Power of Riches, will not bend, yVu 

But guideth all things to their proper end. —<= 
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[Enter AGAMEMNON 7x a four-wheeled travelling-waggon drawn by 
mules; followed presently by another containing, among other 
Spoils, CASSANDRA; who throughout thts scene and through the 
chorus following it continues motionless and silent but tn view. 


CHORUS. 


Come O thou conqueror, my King, 
What praise, what homage can I bring 
Not to be scanty nor outwing 
Thy pleasure with my style? 
Too many in this world, we know, 
Practise rather outward show, 
Dishonest arts of guile: 
All men for a man’s distress 
Have apt sighs ready,—never smart 
Of sorrow going near the heart ; 
And as rejoiced in happiness 
With formal fashion they constrain 
The lips into a smile :— 
But him that can discern his flock 
The eyes that flatter shall not mock, 
Fond affection when they feign 
That lukewarm is the while. 
Thou, when levying armament y 
In cause of Helen, didst present— Ca 
I will not _cloke it—then icloaes 
A picture to these aged eyes an 
Deformed in most unlovely guise,— 
The handling of thy helm not wise, 
Recovery at such dear expense 
To purchase—willing Impudence Crt 
At cost of dying men :— 4 
But now no glozer or false friend 
Am I, pronouncing Happy end 
Makes happy labourers. 
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Thy question in due time shall tell 
_Among this people which doth well 


In stewardship, which errs. 


AGAMEMNON. 


To Argos first and to the country’s Gods 

Belongs my duty, that have aided me 

To my return and justice we have done 

Upon the town of Priam: when they heard 

The unvoiced cause in heaven, with one consent 

They cast into the urn of blood their votes 

For perishing waste of Troy: to the other urn 

Hope of the filling hand came ever nigh,— 

Unfilled. The city’s capture even now 

Shows manifest by the smoke; death vigorous yet 

In Doom’s fierce hurricane’, the expiring ash 

Pants forth his opulent breath in puffs of Wealth. 
Behoves us therefore render unto Heaven 

Most memorable return, since we have wreaked 

Our ample vengeance for an arrogant rape ; 

A whole town for a woman’s sake hath been 

Laid desolate in the dust by our fierce brood, 

Hatched of a Horse in armed swarm, that sprang 

About the sinking of the Pleiades, 

And o’er the ramparts like a ravening Lion nt 


Salient hath lapped his fill of soveran blood. 


1 Or. ‘life smouldering yet, 


In Doom’s burnt sacrifice,... .’ 
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To Heaven this lengthened preface-—For your thought 
(Remembered in my ear), I say the same; 
You have me of your counsel; few indeed 
Are they with whom ’tis nature to admire 
A friend’s good fortune with unjealous eyes: 
Malignant venom settling at the heart 
Distempers, and the sick man’s burden makes 
Twice heavy; labouring with his own distress 
He groans the more for others’ blessedness. 
By knowledge, proven in companionship’s 
True mirror, ghost.of a shadow J can term 
Some seeming-absolute devotion to me :— 
Only Odysseus, that was loth to sail, 
Being harnessed, pulled beside me loyally ; 
Whether alive he be or whether dead 
The while I speak..... 
For the rest, as touching 

Affairs of policy and of religion, 
A congress we shall summon, and debate 
In full assemblage. Our debate must be 
How what is healthy may persist in health; 
Where need appears of wholesome remedies, 
We shall endeavour to remove the mischief 
By sage employ of knife or cautery. 

Now to our palace hearth and home we pass, 
First to give salutation to the Gods 
That sent us and returned. May Victory 


Our firm adherent rest in constancy! 


exe 
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CLYTAEMNESTRA. 


My reverend Elders, worthy citizens, 

I shall not blush now to confess before you 
My amorous fondness; fear and diffidence 
Fade from us all in time. O ’tis not from 
Instruction I can tell 

The story of my own unhappy life 

All the long while my lord lay under Ilium. 
First for a woman ’tis a passing trial 

To sit forlorn at home with no man present, 
Always malignant rumours in her ears, 

One bawler tumbling on another’s heels 

With cruel blows each heavier than the last :— 
Wounds! if my lord had got as many wounds 
As rumour channelling to us homeward gave him, 


He had been more riddled than a net with holes. 


Or had his deaths but tallied with all tales ! 
He might have been a second Geryon, 


Three-bodied, with a triple coverture A NIC? J\ 


Of earth above to boast him—never speak 
Of that beneath—one for each several corpse. 
By reason of 
These cross malignant rumours, other hands 
Full many a time have set my desperate neck 
Free from the hanging noose, recovering me 
Against my dearest will—Hence too it is 
We see not present by our side this day 
The child, Orestes, in whose person dwell 
The pledges of our love; nor wonder at it; 
He rests in keeping of our trusty cousin, 


Strophius the Phocian, my forewarner oft 


Ut 
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Of danger on two scores,—thy jeopardy 
At Troy, and fear of popular tumult hatching 
Plots in the lack of master, as ’tis common 
When the man’s down the more to trample on him: 
Under which showing lies no trace of guile. 

For me, the gushing fountains of my tears 
Are e’en dried up, there’s not a drop now left; 
And my late-rested eyes have suffered hurt 
From weeping o’er the lanterns lit for thee 
That still were unregarded. If I slept, 
The puniest whining of a pulsing gnat 
Would rouse me from beholding in my dreams 
More accidents to thee than could befall 
Within the time that was my bedfellow. 

Now, after all this borne, with heart unpined 
I hail my lord, safe watchdog of the fold, 
Main forestay of the ship, firm-footed pillar 
Bearing the roof up, sole-born child vouchsafed , 
To father, to the wave-tossed seaman, land! 
From these my honouring words of courtesy dow 
Envy keep far! The sorrows formerly 
_Are plenty we have suffered.—Now, dear my lord, 
eid bat set not on the humble ground 
Thy princely foot, this trampler upon Troy.— 
Come, women, your best haste, perform your office ; 


Pave the triumphal path with tapestry ! 
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Straight let a purple road be laid, and so ? unre ak 
—__— UWL 1 Aoahan ta 

et Justice lead him to his undreamed home! { 

The rest in fashion just with Heaven’s consent 


Vigilance awake shall order to content. 


AGAMEMNON. 


Offspring of Leda, guardian of my house, 

Thy speech befits our absence,—its proportion 

Having been lengthened; but becoming praise, 

That is a tribute should proceed from others. Wan". 
Moreover, womanize-me thus—no—more, 

Nor fawn me, as I were an Eastern wight, 

With grovelling Oes and clamour; neither strew _ ec 
Robes on the earth, to call down jealousy. Si | 
These are. the glorious honours that belong ere ark. 
“fo Gods ; but human feet on broideries— f 
Tis-in_my_ “conscience fearful. Let your homage 

Yield to me not the measure of a God, 

But of a man; the sound on Rumour’s tongue 

Rings different far of mats and brotderies. 

A modest mind’s the greatest gift of Heaven. 

The name felicity’s to keep till men 

Have made an end in blessing.—I have said 

How I will act herein to feel no dread. 

CLyT. Tell me now, of your honest mind,— 


AGAM. . My mind 
Is fixed, and shall not shake. 
CLYT. —in hour of peril 


Would you have made performance of this act 
A promised vow to Heaven? 

AGAM. Aye, had advised 
Authority prescribed that holy service. 

CLyT. So; and what think you Priamus had done 
If this achievement had been his? 
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AGAM. Oh, he 
Had marched upon embroidered tapestry, 
I make no doubt. 


ACLYT. For human censure then 
Have never a scruple. 
AGAM. Yet the tongues of men 
Are potent. 
CLYT. He that moves no jealousy 
Lies beneath envying. ee, 
AGAM. ‘Tis not womanly o ve J phy 
To. thirst for contest! fre us 
CLYT. But felicity 
Is graced in being conquered. 
AGAM. And thine eyes, | 
Do they account such ‘conquest’ as a prize? WH 


CLYT. O waive the right and yield! Of your own will / 
Choose to be vanquished, you are victor still. 
AGAM. Well, if you must, let presently be loosed 
The shoes that do the service of my feet. 
[A slave unlooses his shoes. 
And as they tread these purple things, I pray, 
No jealous eye may strike me from afar! 
I have much conscience to be prodigal 
In squandering Wealth of silver-purchased woofs. 
Thus much for me:—now lead this damsel in 
[Showing Cassandra. 
With kindliness; the eye of Heaven regards 
A gentle master with benignity : 
None wears the slave’s yoke of his will, and she xls | 
Comes by the army’s tribute in my train » ” af 
As rarest blossom out of all our spoil. et 
—So then, being bound and subject to thy pleasure, Yea 
Trampling upon purples I will go. 
[He proceeds slowly on the purple path towards the palace. 
CiytT. There is the sea—shall any stanch it up?— 
Still breeding, for its worth of silver weight, Coa 
Abundant stain, freshly renewable, ; 
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For purpling robes withal: nay, Heaven be praised, 

The house, my lord, affords us plenty such; 

‘Tis not acquainted yet with penury. 

I had vowed the trampling of a thousand robes, 

Had the oracles enjoined it when I sought 

Means for recovery of a life “so precious !_ ( 

Still from the living root the mantling green 

Against the Dog-star spreads a leafy screen,— 

So thou returning to thine hearth and home, 

Warmth as in winter cries Behold me come ! 

Aye and when mellowing Zeus makes ripe and sweet 

Wine from the young grape’s bitter, cool in heat 

Reigns within walls where moves the man complete :— 
[As Agamemnon goes in. 


4) le LY) 


O Zeus Completer, now complete my prayer, 
Completion of thy plans be now thy care! 


[ Zxit. 
CHORUS. 
bor, 
Still not shifting :—wherefore yet Ge ‘ 
strophe. 
Hovereth so persistent set y : 


Before my boding-heart-this haunting fear? /- |, .)/« 
While ever in mine ear ( 

Music unbid sounds a prophetic drone: 

What ails me that I cannot say, 

As to a riddling dream, ‘Away !’ 

And seat Assurance firm upon my bosom’s throne? 


The time is past, and fully past, 
When seaward from the sandy shore 
Came following home with furrowed score 
The long ropes’ mooring-cast, 
When from the land our gathered host 
Loosed for the war and Ilium’s coast. 
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ie) 
Now by mine own eyes I learn, ist anti- 
Mine own witness, their return; ae 
Yet none the less my soul within me still 
With all-unprompted skill 
Dolorous her descant endless doth intone, 
Murmuring in the dismal gloom 
Dirge of angry Spirits’ doom, 
And cannot call sweet Hope’s fair confidence her own. 
And Truth is in this troubled sea; 
The heart within my bosom whirled 
Is tossed with Omen, dashes hurled 
Ashore on Verity !— 
God send that all may false my thought 
And be to unfulfilment brought! 
Oe 
Health, to largeness growing, will not rest ond 
strophe. 


Safe within limit; yet the verge is pressed 
By neighbour Sickness, one thin wall between: 

Ships in full career and fates alike 

In prosperous weather unawares will strike 
Upon a reef unseen. 

Yet if but Caution scrupulous fling 

Wealth by the board with timely swing 

Of Measure’s tempered sling,— 

With harm-fraught overcharge unfilled, 

No foundering of the fabric’s build ; 
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The walls ride out the perilous day ; 
Largess of Heaven with ample yield 
From one year’s furrowing of the field 
Shall forthwith drive the fasting plague away. 


1b 2. 


Aye, but on the earth let mortal fall 2nd anti- 

A man’s red lifeblood, who shall then recall au 
With art of warbling verse the life once dropt? 

One there was that had that proper skill 

To raise up from the dead, but hindered will 
Of Zeus the wizard stopped. 

Appointed portions God-ordained 

Curb each other, each refrained 

From undue vantage gained ; 

_ Else to the light, outstripping tongue, 

Heart of her own self all had flung, 

That now frets passioning in the dark, 
Frenzied, without all hope to find : 
In mazes of the fevered mind 

One thread of help, one clew to reach her mark. 


Enter CLYTAEMNESTRA., 


CLyT. Get thee within, thou also, thou, Cassandra: 
Since God hath mercifully appointed thee 
To take thy place among our troop of slaves 
By the altar of Possession, there to stand 
Partaker in our holy laving-water, 
Come step down from the wain and be not proud ; 
Alcmena’s own son condescended once, 


They say, to bondage, spite of the slave’s fare. 
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And should that portion be assigned by force, 

At least there is much comfort in a master 

Whose wealth is ancient heritage; your sudden harvesters 
Are still excessive to their slaves and harsh. 


Expect from us our usage customary. 


ELDER 40 CASSANDRA. 
She pauses for thee:—damsel, it was plain, 
To thee.—Being taken in the toils of Fate, 
Be swayed an if thou wilt; perhaps thou wilt not. 


CLyT. Well, if she be not, like a cheeping swallow, 
Possessed of some unknown outlandish tongue, 


My words must penetrate and speak persuasion. 


ELDER. Go with her; ’tis well as may be, what she saith; 


Be ruled, and leave thy session in this carriage. 


CLyt. I have no leisure to be tarrying here pec 
Abroad; already by the central hearth SAIN 
The beasts are waiting for the sacrifice, J pee 
Thank-offering for our so unhoped-for joy: 

Thou then, if aught herein 
Thou wilt, make no delays; or if thou hast 
No speech or understanding, then let e’en 


Thine uncouth hand make signal. / 


Tt 4 


ELDER. An interpreter, We IW 
Methinks, the lady needs; her-ways are as dy: 
A wild creature’s made captive. 


CLyT. Sooth, she is mad, 
And swayed by some curst mood, when she hath left 
A land made captive thus, yet cannot brook 
To endure the bridle till she first foam off 
Her passionate rage in blood.—But I'll not waste 
More words to be disdained. 


[She fings in. 
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ELDER. And I feel rather 
Pity and will not be anger’d: come, sad lady, 
Leave thy carriage void; yield to necessity 
And take this yoke upon thee. 


LPS 
Cass. O woe, woe, woe, O Earth! 
Apollo, O Apollo! 
ELDER. How now? 
What means this in Apollo’s case? His nature 
Is not to have dirges for him. 


Cass. O woe, woe, woe, O Earth! 
Apollo, O Apollo! , 
ELDER. There again, 
Crying upon Apollo thus, when grief 
Is profanation to his presence. 


LI a: 
Cass. Apollo, O Apollo! 
Thou God of Ways, Apollo mine, Destroying name, 
Proved on me in verity this second time! 


ELDER. She will be prophesying of her own distresses ; 
The spirit abides yet though the mind be slaved. 


Ti: 


Cass. Apollo, O Apollo! 
Thou God of Ways, Apollo mine, Destroying name, 
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Whither hast thou made my way! what House is this! 


ELDER. The Atridae’s; if you understand not that, 
Learn it of me; you shall not find it false. 


Ist 
strophe. 


1st anti- 
strophe. 


2nd 
strophe. 


and anti- 
strophe. 
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Ti i 

Cass. Nay, ’tis abominable! ’t hath known within it 3rd 
Murder unnatural, butchery, limbs dissevered— paieas 
A human shambles, floor with horror spersing! 

ELDER. ’Tis a keen-scented hound; she hunts, she hunts, 

Saati 
And _on_this-track will presently see killing. ES | 
; MA 
Tits; 

Ass. “Ha! 3rd anti- 
There are the witnesses I build my trust on— ae 
Yonder, behold there, babes for slaughter plaining, - 

Plaining for roasted flesh, a father’s eating! Sit 3 UN - 

ELDER. Truly, we were acquainted with your fame 
In soothsaying, but we seek no prophets here. 

Va 

Cass. O God, what is this thing! 4th 
What awful, horrible thing! pe 
Designed within these walls, what heinous act! 

No art shall cure, nor love endure.... 
And all help far aloof. 

ELDER. What she divines now is unknown to me; 

The first I saw, because the whole city rings it. 
PVk2, 

Cass. O monster, wilt thou so! 4th anti- 

strophe. 


The partner of thy bed, 
After his laving—How declare the end? 
’Tis near—apace with hurrying reach 
Hand upon hand, it comes! 
ELDER. Beyond me still; dark riddle enough before; 
Now ’tis obscure and purblind oracle. 


H. A. 9 
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Vecr: 
Cass. O Heavens, what should this be? Some devilish net? 5 
but she’s a net that shares the bed, that shares | 
Murder! Uplift, ye ravenous haunting Pack, ( IE 


Your jubilant hymn for sacrifice, O damnable! 
ELDER. Avenging Spirit to raise her triumph-shout_ 
Over this House? The words appal my cheer. Priya i, 


ef 


Vit: 
The ruddy drops run yellow back to my heart, 
Such pallor as when 
Men faint of a mortal stroke, such pallor as times 


With the sunset rays of life when the fatal end is nigh. 


Va, 
Cass. Ah ware, beware, away! Keep clear of the Cow! ith ante 
ie Dll oars 5.1) Cla. x: with horned engine, see, strophe. 
Felled! In a vessel of water prone he falls...... =e un ¢ ; 


This is the tale of a Caldron’s murderous treachery! 


ELDER. I cannot boast to be a master-judge 


Of oracles, but I spell some mischief here. 


Wiles: 
But when from divinations ever hath come 
One message of good? 
’Tis matter of evil still, some lesson of fear 


Is ever the drift of all their multitudinous words. 


9—2 
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ACL at: 
Cass. O sorrowful doom of me— ahke 
Aye, me, for the bowl I crown 
With mine own fate—Ah whither hast brought me, then, 
Only to share, yes, only to share in death! 
Vier 
CHORUS. Thou art brainsick, heaven-distraught, 
For thine own case lamenting 
In lawless measures, like the brown sad nightingale, 
That /tyn, Ltyn calleth still-unhushed through all 
Her sorrow-plenished life. 
Vilve: 
Cass. Ah fate of the nightingale ; ae 
Sweet singer, the Gods round her 
Put wings, put life, save only for wailing, sweet; ) 
For me ’tis cleaving soon with a two-edged blade! 4 


— 


Ah ieee 
CuHoRus. These wild and passionate throes, 
Whence rush they on thee thronging? 
Such terrors wherefore shape in uncouth dismal song, 
Yet clarion-high? What is it guides thy boding lips 
On their ill-uttering path? 
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EXUL, 
Cass. O bridal, bridal of Paris, ruin of home! ath 
Scamander river whereof my people drank ! eee 
By thy dear beaches once was I nursed and throve, but now 
My place of prophecy is like to be 
Cocytus and the shores of Acheron. 
ols 
CuHorus. Ah, what is this thou hast uttered all too plain! 
A babe might understand..... 
Compassion wounds me in the flesh with fangs 
At thy sore agonizing plaintive wail, 
Harrowing my soul to hear. 
Seo 
Cass. O labour, labour of Ilium utterly lost! 7th anti- 
strophe. 


O slaughter lavish of kine my father made 


For her proud rampired walls! Yet it would not serve— 
no cure; 


Her case is even as it is, and I ane [ 


Shall in a fever soon dash into the snare. 


GFP 
Cuorus. Still in the former strain thine utterance goes ; 
It is some Spirit malign 
Whose heavy spite upon thee tunes thy song 
To things of dole and sorrow, telling of death ; 


And the end I cannot see. 


Cass. No more now with a newly-wedded bride’s 


Dim vision from a veil shall peep my oracle— 
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I feel the spirit 
Upon me rushing, like a mighty wind 
To the sunrise blowing clear: now presently 
Rolled up against the orient light shall wash 
Disaster huger far! I'll monish you 
No more in riddles; come, attest me, run 
My pace now while I scent the traces out 
Of acts done long ago. 
Within these walls 
There haunts a Quiring Band, that sings one tune, 
But not sounds tuneful—’tis not sweet, their theme. |] 
Aye, to more riotous courage well caroused 
With human blood, within this House abides, 
And will not be sent forth, a Rout of wassailers, — 
Kindred-Avengers, that besetting keep / 
Fast by the chambers, chanting; and their chant  / 
Is Deadly Primal Sin:—anon they sicken,— 
A Brother’s bed their fierce abhorrence, cursing | 
The abuser—Have I missed the target now, No | 
Or will you cry me aim? Am I indeed me 
Mere babbler, knocker at the doors with lies Lo 
And trickery? On your oath, confess the long 
Bad history of this House my knowledge! u~ 
ELDER. Med AY, 
Let oath be ne’er so well and truly plighted, 
It cannot medicine:—but I marvel at thee, 
To have lived thy life beyond the seas, and yet 
Of alien people to speak sure as though 
Thou hadst been a witness present. 
CASS. It was the seer 
Apoilo made me mistress of this power. 
ELDER. His Godhead smitten with love? 


CASS. I was ashamed, 
The time was, to speak of it. 
ELDER. Aye, brighter days 


Make daintier niceness ever. 
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CASs. O but he strove 
Ardent with favour for me. 

ELDER. And so in course 
Came you to the act of kind? 

CASS. I did consent 
With Loxias, and then failed him. 

ELDER. Being possessed 
Already with divining spirit? 

Cass. Already 


I showed my own folk all that should befall them. 
ELDER. Yet without suffering from Apollo’s wrath? 
Cass. After that sin I never might have credit. 
ELDER. Thy art seems credible enough to us. 


CASSANDRA moaning. 
Oh, oh, oh, my pain..... again comes on me 
The agony of clear vision, racks me at first 
With dizzying whirl..... ancusth.... 
There, see now 

Those yonder, seated at the House..... young forms 
Like phantoms of a dream..... children, as ’twere, 
Slain by their own kindred..... their hands filled 
With flesh, familiar meat..... aye, they show now 
Visible,—the inward parts, a rueful burden, 
Tasted of by their father! 

For these things | 
Vengeance is plotted by a—faint~soft-Lion, 
Wallowing the while in bed,—forsooth to keep it 
‘Warm and~safe against the Master’s coming! ~ ) 
My master—the slave’s yoke must be endured, 

High admiral, proud vanquisher of Troy, 

He dreams not, he, 
After the fawning speeches long drawn out 
By lecherous hound’s false tongue, what act it is ' 
With smiling Ate’s treachery she designs 
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For deed in cursed hour! Such-monstrous doing,— 


The female slayer of the male! What beast V\ 4A “A 


Most loathsome shall I~call her? Amphisbaena ? 
—Or rather Scylla, dweller in the rocks, 
Housed there for seaman’s ruin! A Mother wild 
With Hell’s own bacchanal rage, whose heart breathes war 
To the death against her own! With jubilant cry 
The monster, how she shouted, as men’s triumph 
Shouts when the battle breaks,—while safe return 
Would seem her gladness..... 
Credit me now or not, 

*Tis all one; for what skills it? What must be [i 
Will be;-and you shall soon behold>-and-pity;— Go 
And call me all too true a prophetess. 

ELDER. Thyestes’ banquet on his children’s flesh 
I understand and shudder,—nothing feigned, 
No fable, terrible truth; but for the rest 
I lose the track and wander. 

CASS. You shall see 
The death of Agamemnon. 

ELDER. Hush, good words! 
Calm thine unhappy lips. 

CASS. Nay, what offence? 
There is none in presence here with Healing OES, 
In the case. I..tell of! 


ELDER. Not if it is to be, 
But Heaven avert it! 

CASS. While you stand and pray 
They are busy there with killing. 

ELDER. What man’s hand 
Must bring this crime about? 

CASS. O wide then truly 
You have wandered from my warning ! 

ELDER. I cannot see 


The means whereby the doer should compass it. 
Cass. Yet am I well instructed in the tongue 
Of Hellas,—all too well. 
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ELDER. Why, so are the oracles 
From Pytho, yet they are hard enough withal. 
Cass. Ah! the fire, coming upon me..... how it burns, 
O Slayer Apollo, O! 
[ Groaning. - 
This human Lioness. yonder couching with ( 
~A Wolf in absence of the generous Lion, 
Will take my wretched life—as ’twere a poison 
She were compounding, to the venomous brew 
Vows she will add my wages,—while she whets 
Her blade for man, vows for my bringing here 
To take revenge in blood. 
Why keep I then, 
Only to be mockery of myself, these baubles— 
Wands and prophetic wreaths about my neck? 
You shall perish first before my hour: 


[She flings off the sacred symbols of her office and then tramples 
on them,—jillet and golden wand and gold-embroidered robe. 


So: 

Lie there; go to perdition,—I shall follow: 

Endow some other with your fatal Wealth! 

—Why, ’tis Apollo that himself now strips 

My prophet’s raiment off—that even in this, 

His livery, let his eyes behold me laughed, 

By friends and foes indifferently, to scorn: 

—TI suffered, like a vagrant mountebank, 

Like some poor starveling wretch, the name of Wanderer,— 

And now the Seer hath made a seer of me 

To bring me to this bloody end! Here waits, 

Here for my father’s altar waits a block, 

Hot with the red stream from another’s neck. 
Yet shall we fall 

Not unavenged of Heaven, for there shall come 

A Champion of our cause, an Offspring born 

“To Mother’s death and Father’s recompense ; 
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An exile and a stranger from the land, 

A wanderer shall return 

To set the last crown on this pile of doom: 

In Heaven above there is a great oath sworn 

His father’s outstretched corpse shall bring him home. 
Why stand I then lamenting? Once I have seen 

My town of Ilium in her present case, 

While those that led her captive, under God’s 

High judgment, so come off,—I will go too 

Forthwith and face my fortune—to my death. 


[She goes up to the palace-gates. 


The Gates of Death, 1 hail you! I pray only 
To get a mortal wound, that I may close 
These eyes without a struggle, my life’s blood 
Ebbing to an easy death. 

ELDER. Sad lady, 
Of so much sorrow and withal so wise, 
Thou art long in thy discoursing: 
But if thou verily knowest thine own fate, 


What means it, like the heaven-appointed ox, pA 
Moving so patiently to the altar? | g 
. - aN we 

CASS. Sirs, On 


There is no avoidance, none, by time deferred. 


CASS. The day is come; 
Little shall I gain by flight. 

ELDER. Well, thou hast truly 
A fortitude in sufferance. 

CASS. Those are terms 
Bright fortune never hears. 

ELDER. Well, there is comfort 
In death that comes with honour. 

CASS. © my father, 


Thou and thy noble children! 
[ln entering the palace-doors she suddenly recoils with horror, 
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ELDER. What is the matter? what is it affrights thee? 
Cass. Faugh, faugh! 
ELDER. Faugh, faugh? Wherefore so? 
Unless it be some sickening in the spirit. 
Cass. Blood! the air is full of weltering blood! 


ELDER. Nay, nay; it is nothing but the smell of sacrifice 
Offering upon the hearth. 


CASS. *Tis such a reek 
As issues from a tomb. 

ELDER. Well, truly that 
Were most un-Syrian odour. 

CASS. 


I will go in 
To finish there my wailing for my own 
And Agamemnon’s fate: life, content me! 
—O think not, sirs, 
I am as a bird that startles at a bush 
In idle terror: when I am dead, confirm me, 
When for this woman here a woman dies, 
And slain a man for man wl-mated les :— 
I crave this of you as at point of death. 
ELDER. Poor soul, with death foreknown, I pity thee. 
Cass. Yet once more will I speak, one speech, or dirge 
Over my own death :—O thou Sun in heaven, 
I pray to thee, before thy latest light, 
That, when my champion comes, my enemies 
May pay the same time then for murdering this 
Poor slave, an easy victim! 
[She passes into the palace. 
ELDER. O sad vanity 
Of human fortunes! Their best happiness 
Faint as a pencil’d shadow; once unhappy,— 
Dashed with a wet sponge at a sweep clean out! 
This, to my thinking, pitiable far more. 
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CHORUS. 


With all on earth insatiate is 
Good Fortune; while she wooes the door 
Of gazed and gorgeous palaces, 
None warns her from it, bars ingress 
With Enter here no more! 
Here is a man the Gods let burn 
The town of Priam; safe return 
He finds, with Heaven-awarded bliss :— 
If now for others’ blood-guilt he 
Must pay the forfeit, his death be 
For deaths of old the crowning fee,— 
Who may boast harmless destiny 
His birthright, hearing this? 


AGAMEMNON within the palace. 
O I am hurt! wounded, a mortal wound. 
ELDER. Peace, hark! Whose voice is that cries out a hurt, a 
mortal wound ? 
AGAM. O God! wounded again, another. 
ELDER. To judge by groaning of the king, the deed should 
e’en be done; 
Come let us join debate and take safe counsel as we may. 


First ELDER. I give you my opinion,—sound alarm 
And summon rescue to the palace hither. 


SECOND, And I say, burst in now immediately 
And prove the matter with the naked sword. 


THIRD. Holding the same opinion, I would vote 


For acting somehow; there’s no tarrying here. 


FOURTH. ‘Tis gross and palpable; their opening act 


Shows ominous of usurping tyranny. 
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FIFTH. Because we dally! while the lauded name 
Of Zarrying is as dirt beneath their feet. 


SIxTH. I have no counsel or advice to give; 
Counsel is Action’s own prerogative. 


SEVENTH. I am of that same mind; it passes me 
-To raise the dead again with only words. 


EIGHTH. Even to prolong our lives shall we bow down 
Under these foul disgracers of the House? 


NINTH. It is not to be borne, ’twere better die; 
Death were a milder lot than tyranny! 


TENTH. What, shall we then conjecture of his death 


By divination of mysterious groans? 


ELEVENTH. We should be certified before we passion ; 


Surmise is one thing, certitude another. 


TWELFTH. I am multiplied on all sides for that course, 
Plainly to assure us of the King’s condition. 


[As THE ELDERS ave about to enter the palace, the bodies of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra are exposed, with CLYTAEMNESTRA standing over them. 


CLyt. All my politic speeches heretofore 
Shall nowise make me blush now to confess 
The truth and contrary :—how else indeed 
When studying hate’s act for a hated foe 
Supposed friend—how else pitch the toils of Doom 
To a height beyond o’erleaping? ’Twas not sudden ; 
For me, ’twas but 
The test and trial of an ancient feud, 
Long thought on, and at last in time arrived :— 
I stand here now triumphant, where I struck! 


And so contrived it also—I’ll avow it— 
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_As neither should he scape me nor resist : 


I wreathed around him, like a fishing-net, 


153 


Swathing in a blind maze,—deadly Wealth of robe, 


And struck two blows; and with a groan for each 


His limbs beneath him slacked; and as he lay, 

I gave him yet a third, for grace of prayer 

To God Safe-keeper—of the dead below. 

With that he lay still, panting his own life out: 

And as the gory jets he blasted forth, 

Rain of the sanguine drench bespattered me, 

Rejoicing, as in balm of heaven rejoices 

Cornland when the teeming ear gives birth! 
The case then standing thus, 

My reverend Elders, you may find herein 

What gladness you may find,—but I do glory! 

Yea, and upon the body could we pour 

Drink-offerings of the proper substance, then 

Those offerings had been just, past measure just! 


Drink-offering from the bowl of harm and bane 


Na 


Brimmed for his home, which here his own lips drain! 


ELDER. We are astonished at thy tongue’s audacity, 
Such glorying over thine own wedded man. 
CLyT. | You practise on me ax wie 
As I ore thoughtless woman: 
With heart unshook I tell you what you know,— 
And praise me or dispraise me as you please, 
Tis all one,—this is Agamemnon; my 
Husband; a corpse; the work of this right hand, 


~ Whose workmanship was just. That is the case. 
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CHORUS clamouring. 
Woman, what poisonous herb of the earth hast eaten Strophe. 
Or sorcerous liquor sprung from the running sea 
To bring this slaughter upon thee and curse of the land? 
Having stricken off, shorn off, cut off thyself shalt be, 
With general hatred banned! 


CLyT. Your sentence zow is banishment for me WW 1 
And execration and the people’s curse, | 
Though never did you then the least advance 
Objection against zm, that never recked 
No more than a beast’s death, one lost from all 
The abundance of the fleecy multitude, 

But slaughtered his own child, my dearest travail, 
To charm a wind from Thracia! Was’t not right 
In recompense of that polluted act 

To banish 4zm the land? Yet now you hear 

My doing, you are a’harsh judge. But I warn you, 
If thus you mean to menace, be advised 

That I am well prepared, conditions equal, 

If you shall vanquish me by force, to own 

Your rule ;—but if God will the contrary, 


Then lessoning you shall have, though late, in wisdom ! 


CHORUS. 


Lofty in arrogant vaunt as wicked of spirit ! Poe 
Mind being then so mad with shedding of gore, 
On the eye should answering gore in a blood-fleck show; 
Disgraced, abhorred, unowned, thou hast yet thy doom in 

pte “Store, 


To pay with blow for a blow! 
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CLyT. Hear then the sanction of my solemn oath :— 
By Justice, taken in fulness for my child, 
By Ate, and Erinys, unto whom 
I slew that sacrifice, in the House of Fear 
My spirit sets no foot! so long as fire 
Is kindled on my hearth by my good friend 
Aegisthus, true and kind as heretofore: 
Him find we no slight shield of confidence. 
Low lies the wronger of his wedded wife, 
Solace of every Chryseid under Troy,— 
With her, his bondservant and soothsayer, 
His fortune-telling concubine, his true 
Bedfellow, practised equally with him 
In lore of the bench on shipboard.—But the pair 
Have got their merits: his condition, thus; , 
While she, after her swan’s last dying wail, e sn’) {V\ 
This lover of Azm, lies there; to-me~this-slight a0, a A, 
Side-morsel to the wedded feast, this toy, 
“To me brings only the dear sweet of triumph! 


CHORUS. 
Tet: 


O for a Fate might bring me swift, rst 
Without sore-agonizing pain ae 

Or lingering bed, her blessed gift 

Of sleep, that world-without-end sleep, 

Converse with me still to keep, 
That would not wake again! On 

My kind Protector, he that bore } (a ) 

In woman’s cause-a toil so- sore, 


By woman’s hand extinguished ! 


ee ee - 
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O Helena, thou cause insane 
That all those many lives hath lost, 
Lives untold for thy sole cost 
Upon the Trojan plain! 
But now thou hast crowned complete that hecatomb 
In blood past all remission 
With one full-perfect, memorable indeed 
As eer the world hath seen,—thou bitter seed 
Of enmity, firm-planted in man’s home 
To man’s perdition ! 


CLYTAEMNESTRA. 


Nay sink not so, be not so broke 
Death for your portion to invoke, 
Nor yet your wrath divert 

On Helena, that her sole guilt 
All those many lives hath spilt 
With such deep yawning hurt. 


CHORUS. 
Ie 


O Spirit of haunting Doom that bears 

The House down, O how sore thou art— 
On Tantalus twain soveran heirs! . 
In woman too twain weapon, steel’d 
Of equal temper, thy hands wield,— 

A poignard in my heart! 
Feet planted on his corse, the proud 
Foul raven, uttering harsh and loud 


His chant of joy triumphant! 


CLYTAEMNESTRA. 


Ah, now you set your verdict right ;— 
The Spirit of all our race indite, 
So gross with o’ergrown flesh! 


1st anti- 
strophe. 
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Tis he still fosters in the maw 

This bloodthirst hungering for the raw, 

With lickerish craving, ere last bite 
Have well ceased aching, fresh! 


CHORUS. 
Git “te 


Huge of a truth his bloated mass ond 
And fierce wrath never-bated : age 
Story of ruthless Doom, alas, 
With harm unsated. 
By will of Zeus did this befall, 
Sole author and sole cause of all; > 
Can aught without him come to pass? it 
Herein was aught not fated? AZ 


O my King, my King, 

Tears enough I cannot bring, 

Words enough I cannot find 

To voice my loving mind: 

Thus to lie by murderous death 

In that spider-web entangled, IN 
Gasping-out-thy breath, 

On so churlish bed, ay me, 

With slaughtering weapon slain and mangled 
By the hand of treachery ! 


CLYTAEMNESTRA, 

Suppose you it was mine, this act? 
Conceive not e’en that here in fact 
’Tis Agamemnon’s. wife you-see! Pa 
Mere semblance of her, she: hs Kas 
The fierce ancestral Ghost of him 
That Atreus made a a feast_so -ouimn ( 

iat made this man the price ; 
Heaped him this man upon his own 
Young firstlings offered yet ungrown, 

Full perfect sacrifice! 
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CHORUS. 
IDE Z 


‘Not guilty’? Then support that plea: ee 
Whose witness can be cited ? 

Go to:—yet such a Ghost might be 
In aid united ; 

Onward it rolls in kindred blood, 

Red Slaughter’s torrent, flood on flood, 

Till Babes’ flesh fed-upon shall see 


Its firm stain full requited ! 


O my King, my King, 
Tears enough I cannot bring, 
Words enough I cannot find 
To voice my loving mind: 
Thus to lie by murderous death 
_In that spider-web entangled, 
“Gasping out-thy—breath, — 
~On so churlish bed, ay me, 
With slaughtering weapon slain and mangled 
By the hand of treachery ! 


CLYTAEMNESTRA, 


Of treachery! Dealt not he then too 
This House a treacherous blow? 

But what he wrought that branch that grew 
From me, that he made grow, 

My sore-wept own beloved maid, 

With equal penance hath he paid ; 

Slain for it even as he slew, 
He need not boast below! 


te} 
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CHORUS. 
Wes 


Thought fails me; in a maze I grope 3rd 

And find no means of help or hope, ss 
While the very House is quaking: 

Under this crashing rain of gore 

"Twill sink—'tis early drip no more. 

—Yet other whetstones rest, whereon ; 

Justice _for_other-work undone Ne 
Her weapon sharp-is making ! ‘ 


(es 


rs 


O Earth, O Earth, would thou hadst been 
My shroud, ere I my lord had seen 

Here in a silvern coffer spread, 

That kingly head 

Laid on such a lowly bed! 


Who shall bury him? who make moan? 
Wilt tou add sin to sin,—thine own 
Man’s blood upon thy hands, proceed 
Then with a mockery to atone,— 

With funeral dole for his dead soul 

To salve thy heinous deed ? 


And how should mourning o’er him dart 
The hero’s praise with tears of ruth? 
How should it bear that heavy part 
With heart-felt sorrow’s truth ? 


CLYTAEMNESTRA., 


That care is no concern for thee; 
Beneath our hand he fell, 

Down beneath ws lay dead; and we 
Beneath will speed him well :— 

But not with household from his gates 
To wail behind his bier— 
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His daughter at the Doleful Straits 


Below stands waiting near: 
Her love, her duty she shall bring, 
Her arms about his neck shall fling, 
And kiss her Father dear! 


CHORUS. 
ELT. 
Thrust by counterthrust is foiled ; 3rd anti- 
strophe. 

Judgment is hard,—the spoiler spoiled, 

The price for bloodshed yielded. 
While Zeus upon his throne shall reign, 
For or wrong done, penance must remain 0 wl | 
Commandment :—How shall forth be tast / nw | rae 
The seed of Curse? To Ruin fast : ne 

The race is glued and welded. : 


CLYTAEMNESTRA. 
Ah, justly now you leave your taunts 
For God’s most firm decrees.— 
I say now to the Spirit that haunts 
The House of Pleisthenes: 
“T am ready—let an oath be sworn— 
To bear, though heavy to be borne, 
Thus much: but now begin 
New order; quit this House outworn ; 
Henceforth some other race be torn 
By own blood shed within. 
If such within these halls the price, 
For me small riches will suffice 
Once having rid them of their vice, 


The frenzy murdering kin!” 
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[Enter AEGISTHUS attended by a body-guard of spearmen. 


AEGISTHUS. 
O welcome dawning of the day of judgment! 
Now will I say the Gods above look down yn a 
With eyes of justice on the sins of earth, \ 
‘When I behold this man, to my dear pleasure, : yc” 


In woven raiment from the loom of Vengeance 
Paying for-the- foulcraft of his father’s hands. 
~Atreus was his father, reigning here 

In Argos; and his right being questioned by 
Thyestes—understand, 

My father and his brother—he drove out 
Thyestes from the house and from the land. 


Returning then 

Suppliant-in sacred form petitionary, 

Safety so far did poor Thyestes find 

As not to perish there upon the spot 

And spill his life-blood where his fathers trod: 
But mark what entertainment this dead man’s 
Ungodly father makes the sacred guest ; 

With welcoming 

Most earty but scarce kind, feigning a day \ 
Of cheer and sacrifice and flesh-killing, ie 
He served a feast up of his children’s flesh. 
The foot-parts and the fringes ‘of the hands 
He kept aside concealed; the rest in messes 
Gave him to eat, obscure; he straightway took of it 
Unwitting, and made banquet, as you see, 

Most thriftless for this House! Then being aware 
Of that enormous deed, he groaned, he reeled 
Backward, spewing up the butchery, and invoked 
An awful doom upon the House of Pelops, 
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Thus, with a kick to aid his curse, and dashing 
The table down, 
Thus perish all the seed of Pleisthenes ! 
Hence comes it in your sight a corpse lies he, 
And I the just contriver of his death. 
A third-born living child, a third last hope, 
In my unhappy father’s banishment 
He drave me out a babe in swaddling-clothes, 
And Justice now hath brought the grown man back. 
While yet without I touched him, hit my man, 
For this dark subtle train was all my plan. 
(My hour is-ripe-for-death-riow when he lies 
In toils of Justice caught before these eyes. 
ELDER. Aegisthus, to insult upon distress 
I like not.—So thou sayest that wilfully 
Thou hast compassed the man’s death, alone devised 
This woful tragedy? Thine own head then, 


I say, shall not scape justice ; thou~shalt~feel ~ y 


— 


The pelting-volleys-of a people’s curse! 
AEGISTH. Thou talk so, sirrah, from the lower bench, 

When on the main thwart sits authority! 

The task is wisdom, and grey hairs will find 

At these years how ’tis grievous to be put 

To school; but prison and the pangs of hunger 

Are your most excellent doctors to instruct 

The hoariest head in wisdom. Hast thou eyes 

And seest not? Kick not thus 

Against the goad or thou mayst hurt thy feet. 
ELDER. Vile woman, thou to deal with soldiers thus 

Come newly from the field! Home-keeping, and 

Dishonouring the man’s bed, to plot this death 


Against a man and captain of the war! 
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AEGISTH. Progenitors of tears are these.words too :—-~ 

The very counter thine to Orpheus’ tohgue! . 

He with his ravishing voice did~all things hale; 

Thou, with a foolish yelp exasperating, 

Shalt see thyself 

Haled, and thine own breast by compulsion tamed. 
ELDER. Thou to be despot over Argive men! 

When after plotting murder of this one 

Thou durst not venture thine own hand to do it. 
AEGISTH. The cozening clearly was the woman’s part; 

I was a suspect foe hereditary. 

— However, 

With help of this man’s treasure I will essay 

To rule here, and the disobedient colt 

With heavy yoke will break—no courser running 

In traces, crammed with corn! ’tis hunger lodged 

In loathsome darkness that shall humble his flesh. 
ELDER. Ah, why then didst thou with a craven’s heart 

Not slay the man thyself, but take a woman, 

Stain to her country and her country’s Gods, 

To do the killing? O doth somewhere look P) 

Orestes) on the light, that Fortune’s grace 

May give him good speed home again to be 

Victorious executioner of these both! 
AEGISTH. O well then, sirrah, 

If thus you mean with act and word, you soon shall under- 

stand— 
What ho! my trusty men-at-arms! Your work lies here 
to hand. 
[The Guard advance. 


ELDER. What ho! let each his sword well-gripped be now 
prepared to ply. 

AEGISTH. Well, I too with my sword well-gripped will not 
refuse to die. 

ELDER. Zodie/ Anomen! Be it so; content, content, am I. 
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CLYTAEMNESTRA, interposing. 


Nay nay forbear, my dearest lord, let us no mischief morey , 

The harvest here. already reaped is plenty and full sore ; g 

We have surely suffered harms enough without the waste 
of gore.— 

Most reverend Elders, get you home; yield now to Fate’s 
decree, ‘si 

Betimes, before you suffer ; Fate’s executor were we. \ 

But should this heavy chastening prove enough, we will 
submit, 

So hard by our familiar Spirit with his fierce talon smit: 

A woman’s counsel here you have, will any stoop to it. 

AEGISIHUS, fuming still. 


But these to let their tongue run wild and wanton at this 
rate, 


And fling such whirling words abroad in tempting of their 
fate, 
And be so reft of all advice, their master thus to brave! 
ELDER. *Twas never yet the Argive way to cringe before a 
knave. 
AEGISTH. Ah well, I’ll have my vengeance of you. yet in days 
to come! 
ELDER. Thou shalt not, if but Heaven direct Orestes’ foaetans 
home. 
AEGISTH. O, well I know how banished men will feed on 
husks of hope. 
ELDER. Do, do; with fatness gross defile God’s law; ’tis in 
thy scope. 
AEGISTH. The day will come; I warn thee, thou shalt rue 
this folly then! 
ELDER. O bravely now the cock may crow and strut beside 
his hen! 
CLYTAEM. These idle yelpings prithee hold in slight regard ; 
we two 
Will be the masters in this House, and our dispose will do. 


NODES 


4 ff. The Watchman has been watching for the greater part of a 
whole year—not longer, because according to God’s prophecy through 
Calchas Troy was only to fall in the tenth year and not before: see 
Homer B 329. The dorépes are of course the constellations whose 
risings and settings were the signs of seasons (P.V. 473f. dvroAds éya 
aotpwv edeéa tas Te SvaKpirovs Svces), and the Watchman has had time 
to learn the signs of Winter or Storm-season—the same word expresses 
both in Greek—-for it is now past the autumnal equinox, the time when 
xeyeprar Svvover TeAeuddes (Hes. fr. 44), and the setting of the Pleiades 
proverbially marked the season most dangerous of all at sea. In this 
allusion therefore an ominous note is heard at once; and presently 
confirmed, for the capture, as we are duly informed in v. 817, has taken 
place ‘about the sinking of the Pleiades,’ and Agamemnon has set 
sail for home immediately, committing the rash act against which 
Neoptolemus in Quint. 7. 298-311 is expressly warned by Lycomedes. 
His rashness was followed by the disastrous storm in the Aegean.—The 
construction drav @Oivwow in y. 7 is idiomatic for watching, observing, 
marking (dvddtrew, tnpetv) the time when ; Herodas 3. 55 is an example, 
voeovd bros maryvinv aywyte. Dem. 4. 31 Pidurmos fudagas rods 
érnoias 7) Tov xXEpava emiyeper rik av nets py dvvaiueba exeioe 
adixéoGot.—dvvaotas is an astrological word: see Proclus on Plat. 
ep. in Schoell and Studemund Avxecdota ii. p. 26; in sense, synony- 
mous with more familiar terms such as kpatytup, dermdLewv, oikodearoretr, 
tyrannus Hesperiae Capricornus undae (Hor. C. ii. 17. 19). 

dorépas repeats in plain words the preceding metaphorical descrip- 
tion. This is a common feature of Tragic style, and as such is 
burlesqued by Xenarchus (Ath. 63 f) kovre Bucadyny Oeds Anods civor- 
Kos, ynyevys BOABos. Further Aeschylean examples will be found zxf 
500, 316, Pers. 615, Zheb. 191, 476, 717, 926, P. V. 7, 374, 329, 956, 
1054, Supp. 231. 

8. «al viv answers to per in v. 1, which is itself intended to qualify 
ppovpas éreias pnKos: as throughout the year...so now. Similarly zn. 592 
avwrddAvéa pev maar (for mada pev avwddAvéa)...603 Kat viv, Theb. 21 
kal vdv pev és 760 jap (for Kal viv és pev TOO Huap) ev perer Oeds: viv dé 
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«t.A., Soph. Phil. 617 oloiro pev padioO (for olovro padiora perv) 
éxovovov AaBuv, et 7 Oédor 3, axovra, Ant. 327 GAN cipeHetn pev parwor, 
éay S€ ror AnPOju te kat py... Aesch. fr. 36 edodlav ev mpdrov, Soph. fr. 807. 

to f. ‘For so a woman’s manlike spirit is sanguine to expect,’ z/a 
enim sperare valet. The MS. gives éArifwv with o written above o, 
meaning éAmi{ov, an obvious conjecture which naturally has not con- 
tented scholars. The correction éArifew I find from Wecklein had 
been proposed before by an anonymous critic in 1834, but I have 
never seen it even mentioned. For the infinitive after xpareiv, ex- 
pressing what your superiority or predominance enables you to do, 
cf. Thuc. iv. 104 xparotvres tat wAnOGe woTe py aitika Tas mvAas 
avotyesOat. vi. 74 év orAous bvres érexpatour pi) déxecOau Tors “AOnvaiovs. 
Eur. Hel. 1639 @E. apxopec? dp, od kpatotpev. XO. dora dpav, ra 8 
exdux’ ov. For avdpoBovdov cf. Soph. fr. 857 Kar’ opdavov yap otkov 
avdpodpwv yvvy. f 

12 ff. er’ dv 8 is resumed by 8rav 8 (16) after the interruption 
caused by the explanatory yap-clause. For similar instances of a re- 
sumptive dé cf. Cho. 988, 1024, Plat. Apol. 34 D ei 8y Tis tpyady ovTws 
exet,—ovk ahd pey yap éywye: ei 8 otv «.7.i., Gorg. 480 E éav pdvov pn 
abros adixnrar b7d Tod éxOpod: Todro pev yap evAaByréov: éav dé adAov 
aduxnt o é€xOpds...Pausan v. 25. 8, 9 rav O& et Tau “Exrope KAypoupeveov 
apiOpov ovtwy dxTd, Tov yap evarov..., TGV d€ OKTH TOUTYWY K.T.r, 

I5. 7d pi...cyBaretv depends on oBos mwapacraret—a favourite ~ 
construction in Aeschylus. Cf. Pers. 294 vrepBadrer yap de cvppopa 
TO pyte A€Ear pT epwrnoa raby, P. V. 891 piav dé raidwy ipepos OédrEe 
TO py KTEivaL advEUVOY. 

16. puvupitev: cf. Max. Tyr. 7. 7 709 Tus Kal drd aiAnuarwv avijp 
apoveos dueTeOn povotkds, Kal TA Ota e&vavAos Ov SvapepvyntaL TOD péAovs, 
Kal puvupier mpos avdtov. 

27. ebvis éravte(Aacav is a reverent phrase, suggested by a com- 
parison with the rising of the sun or stars. Lucian 1. 474 applies it in 
the same way to a great man dawning on the clients waiting in his 
ante-chambers till he rises: 6 d€ poyis av more dvate/Aas abrots roppupods 
tis 7) mepixpucos 7) dvarroikios* evdaimovas wuero Kal paKapiovs drrodaivery 
Tos Tpocemovtas Hv TO aoTHGos } THY deELav mpoTEivwv doin KaTad.r¢EiV. 
In the Bacchae 747 a messenger wishes to say ‘the flesh was torn from 
their limbs before you could wink’ (piv pico, mplv xarapioat), but 
feeling this is too familiar to a king, he turns it 0docov dé dvepopotvro 
gapKkos évouta 7) ov Evvawats BrA€papa Baorreiors Kopats ‘than you could 
close your eyelids on your royal eyes.’ ov& «0 mparidwv olaKa véepnwv, 
applied by the Chorus to the King in v. 793, is another such respectful 
phrase. 
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28. ddoAvypos is the ‘lulu’, ‘ullaloo’, familiar to us now from 
Africa, the shrill cry of women either for joy and triumph, or in 
sorrow and mourning. For its association with the waav cf. Bacchyl. 
xvi. 124 ff. @yAac@povor re Kodpar orv evOupiar veoktitwr wAcAvEar...neor 
oe eyyvbev véo. maravigav, Aesch. Zhed. 254 6dohvy pov tepov cipevn 
mawwvicov. For the dative Aawrade cf. Eur. Z. A. 1467 ipets 8 érevdy- 
pHoaT, @ veavides, TALaVA THUHL Tvppopat. 

32 f. 1a Seomorav...ppuktwpias. The metaphor is taken from the 
game of weccoi, Tables or Backgammon, in which the moves of the 
pieces were determined or limited by the throws (BaAAew, Boros), or 
falls (wirrev, wrwoes) of the dice. r1iecOat is applied to the skill of the 
player, whose opportunities are so conditioned: cf. Soph. fr. 861 
orepyew TE TaKrecovta Kai Oéobar mpérer | copov KvBevtyv, adrAA pH 
oteve tvxnv. Plat. Rep. 604 C worep ev rraces KiBwv, Tpos Ta TeE- 
mtwkoTa TiecOat Ta attov mpaypata. This is referred to by Plut. Aor. 
467 A where he says xvBelar yap 6 IAdtwv rov Biov amreixacev, ev wt Kal 
Barrgcv det Ta mpoopopa, Kai Badrovta yxpynobar Kadds toils mecodor. 
Stob. Hlor. 124. 41 merreiar tun orev 6 Bios, kal det, worep WHddy Twa, 
TiOecOar 76 ovpBatvov. od yap éoriy avobev Badeiv, od avabéobat tHv Wipov 
(‘to make another throw or withdraw the move’). [Plat.| Wipparch. 
229 E worep tertevwr, Cw cou év Tois Adyors avabécOar oT. BovrAe TaV 
eipnpevov. Plut. Pyrrh. 26 oGev ameixaley attov 6 *Avtiyovos xuBevtae 
moda BadAovte Kai kara, xpjoGar dé od« exictapévet Tots wecovot. Hor. 
C. i. 9. 14 guem sors dierum cungue adabit, lucro appone. Hence 
expressions like Dem. 23. 134 pos 70 Kadds €xov tiHecPar, Eur. fr. 287 
GAN obvtvyxavv Ta mpaypat opOas av tOAL, mpacce Kadds. But that eb 
belongs to zecovra is shown by Eur. O7. 603, £7. 1101, etc. 

43 f. Stoxhrrpov tins: Lum. 629 diocdotos oxyntTpoie TYyLadrpovpevor, 
Hom. A 278 éei ov 70f épmoins eupope tinns oKyTTOdxos BactAevs. 

48. xdAdfovres introduces the following simile: Hom. II 428 ot & 
wor aiyvrtol yaupwvuxes dyKvAoxetAa rétpyL Ep VYNARL pmeyada KAaLovre 
padxywvrat, Hes. Scut. 405, Eur. Zv0. 146 parnp 8 woe ts wravois khayyav 
dpviow, OTs eaptw. 

49. ékmartos. Criticism here has wavered between the MS. éxzrarious 
and éxzayXous the conjecture of Blomfield. éxmayAous ddyeou ‘ exceeding 
anguish’ would of course be perfectly natural in language ; but éxzaréous 
is better rhythmically, and better sustains the figure. Other poets are 
content with transitory metaphors, and that is one way of writing; no 
one but Aeschylus has his habitual practice—no one, perhaps, but 
Pindar had his power—of pursuing a similitude, of carrying a figure 
through. This passage is a very fine example. Eagles always re- 
presented Kings, but the Kings here—for the two are closely coupled, 
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and one’s quarrel is the other’s (vv. 42-44)—whose high bed has been 
robbed are compared to eagles whose high bed has been robbed, 
aryeor raidwv vratnrexéwv, Seuviotypy wovov édécavtes. As the 
Kings launch forth in ships, so fly the eagles rreptywv épetpotow épec- 
oouevo.—this need not be pressed, but still it happily maintains the 
parallel. And then the likeness is pursued; the eagles in their lofty 
haunts are conceived as denizens (<rorxor) in the region of the loftiest- 
dwelling Gods,—Apollo, Pan, or Zeus; and as pérouxo. when wronged 
appealed at Athens to their rpoordra: or ‘patrons,’ so the eagles will 
appeal to these; One above will surely hear their cry and will defend 
their right. ‘And thus,’ continues Aeschylus, ‘the Atridae are sent by 
a greater lord, Zets €€vios, against Alexander.’ 

It is in the manner of Aeschylus, then, to choose an epithet which 
will bear out his comparison. Now eagles and vultures were notoriously 
remote and solitary ; so of course, from the nature of their high degree, 
were Kings—all Kings, though the more azpéovro: they were, the more 
marked was the resemblance: Horapoll. reroglyph. il. 56 Baorréa 
idtalovta Kal py €Acotvta ev Tots mratcpacr BovAopevor onuyvat, aeTov 
Lwypapotow: otros yap ev Tots epnpous Toros exer THY Vveotdo.dy Kal 
bYnAOrepos TavTwV TOV TeTELVaV imTATAL. 

50. dAyeot raiSwv tmarndeyéwv, ‘in exceeding anguish for their lofty- 
cradled children.’ As you could say aAyeiv twos (¢uf. 576, Eur. 
ffec. 1256), so you could say aAyos twos: Pers. 837, Eur. Hel. 202, 
Suppl. 807, 1 OF If alow vro mévOovs, Phoen. 1578 axel dé téxvov.—Mr 
Housman (Journ. Phil. xvi. 247) first pointed out that vaarou Acxéwv 
(see cr. n.) could not mean ‘high above their eyries.’ vaaros means 
vyoros, and is always a superlative: vrate Kpewvtov Hom. © 31, adv de 
Kpatos tavtwv éo sratov Theogn. 376, Geav vrarov Ap. Rhod. iv. 146, 
Ata tov mavtwv trarov, hymn. ap. Aristid. i. 452, vVrarov raidwv 
Pind. P. x. 9. The genitive is of the partitive nature, as in avrvé 7 
muparn béev aoridos Hom. Z 118, tov 8 vorarov ebpev bpitov éxtadra 
N 459; olakos vaTatouv vews Aesch. Supp. 725, 60 votards VE TOU Xpovov 
inf. 1299, éoxary xOoves P.V. 872, dn yap par Leds ev eoxarye Gedy ; 
Soph. fr. 821: so tratds te xwWpas Levs inf. 514 means ‘supreme in the 
land,’ as Pind. O. xiii. 24 tra? eipvavacowv ’Odvprias, and in Tim. Locr. 
IOOA ws TGAAa pepea. dmnpeTEly TOUT WL Kabarep VTatw. TO OKAVEOS AravTOS, 
translate it as you may, it will be seen that varou is still superlative, 
and 1a oxdveos a partitive genitive; and this is the sense which is 
impossible in taarou Aexéwv. I believe that the MS. reading is the 
corruption of a compound, to be added to the many adjectives in 
-Aexys, aS TpwroAEx7s, ovvo-, KowWo-, aivo-, dewo-, ameipo-, €v-, immo-, Opet-, 
yn, Xapat-. The formation would first be vraroAexéwy, and in Epic the 
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X might merely be doubled in pronunciation, as roAvAAoros Hom., 
povdd\AvKos Arat. 1124; but the usual plan for metrical purposes or for 
euphony was to substitute 7 for 0, as Oavarndopos, aipatndédpos, Peaparn- 
Aoyos, ehadyBdros, toreunddxos, EevyddKos, yAavknropos, dpupadnTop0s, 
venpatos, venfadys, and countless others, to which I will only add 
ddiyBooin from the Luscriptions of Cos, p. 113. The whole subject is 
treated with his unique learning by Lobeck, Phryn. p. 633-713: 

55: «i tus “ArdAAwv would be easier to support than the MS. 7 tus: 
see on 149, 1461.—-For ts (‘Apollo, it may be’) cf. Antiphanes fr. 129 
(ii. 63 K.) Oadarriov pev obros obdev eo Bier | rAiv Tév Tapa ynv, yoyypov 
tw 7) vapknv tw’ 7} Kré., Alexis fr. 108 (ii. 334 K.) 6 pev ody euds vids... 
Towodvros yéyovev, Oivoriwv tis 7 Mdpwv tis 7) Kamndos 7 <tis> Tipoxdys, 
Lucian iii. p. 14 add et tus } Tirvds, 7) *Qros, 7) “EdudArns, trép exeivovs, 
ii. p. 60 py mpos &v pépos Spdtw...ei ph Bpacidas tis etn mporndav 7 
Anpoobévyns avaxdrtwv thy ériBaow. 

65. é mporedelors, before the issue is decided. poréAeva, as repre- 
senting the ceremonies previous to the consummation of marriage, was 
metaphorically used for preliminaries to the completion, perfection, 
accomplishment of anything—of a voyage in v. 237, of mature age in 
v. 721, and often in later authors. 

70. dmipwv iepdv. azvpa, far from being abnormal, were a distinct 
class of offerings, roughly parallel with éurvpa and AwBai, but not 
needing dedication by fire, as when in an ordinary sacrifice the wor- 
shipper shared his meal with the gods. They might be offered to the 
Olympians as a means of propitiation; but as a rule these deities were 
invited to fire-sacrifices. The mistake of the Rhodians in Pind. O. vii. 
88 was that they established a worship of Athena with azvpa, whereas, 
being an Olympian, she should have been honoured with fire. The 
regular offerings to the subterranean powers were azvpa, partly because 
intended to sink into the earth instead of ascending to Heaven, and 
partly because their worship in general involves propitiation rather than 
communion. The scholiast rightly recognises the customary character 
of such offerings: tov Ovowy tdv Mowpdv kai tov "Epwiwv, & kal vnpadta 
xadeirat. So Eur. fr. go4 mentions the offering of @voiav amvpov ray- 
xapmrecas to a deity who may be either Zeus or Hades: Zeds eit’ “Aidys 
dvopalopevos otépyes. Other instances of amupa, given in Gardner and 
Jevons’ Manual of Antiquities, p. 238, are coins, locks of hair, horses 
driven into the sea and so forth. Of course neither the kindling of fire 
nor the pouring of libations would make azvpa effective; and the 
Chorus cannot mean by troxaiwy and érAe(Bwy (Apoll. Rhod. i. 1132 
Toda 8€ trHvye AuTHLTW anoatpéeWat éprdras | Aicovidys youvaler’ émddciBwv 
iepotowy | aifopévois) that somebody might seek so to appease divine anger 
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aroused by another regular kind. It is clearly their intention to express 
that by no sort of offering, neither by éuzvpa nor by AoBai nor by 
drvpa will anyone appease the stubborn anger of Zeus (or of Motpa Awds 
implied in 76 rerpwpeévov, which comes to the same thing), whose intention 
is to cause many woes to Greeks and Trojans alike. Thus, ‘the stern 
temper of unburnt sacrifices’ represents the fixed mood of Fate, in 
relation to which all sacrifice is useless: Verg. Aen. vi. 376 desine fata 
deum flecti sperare precando. Moschion fr. 2 (4. 7.G. p. 812) & kai 
Gedy Kparotoa Kat Ovntadv pdvyn | poip’, ® Aitals arpewre (see Class. Rev. 
XVlil. p. 430) dvarnvev Bpordy, | ravtohp’ avayxn. Manetho p. 92 Koechly 
tite patnv, avOpwre, Ouytodées paxaperow ; | rimte patny TpiréAcKktos 
av otpavov 7hvbe kvica; | isyeo, od yap dveap év abavdrowo Ouydats (ev 
aBavarocr Oundjs). | ob yap tes Svvarar yeveow petat pep éwev avdpar, | 
0 dpa vyariaxos ovyylyveta avOpdroow, | eb60 tre Motpauy etrAicoerat 
apt piroow, | kAdcpaciw appyKToio. oLdypEloice T aTpaKTo.s. 

71. ‘mapabédfe without tis is strange: perhaps we should read zapa- 
GedE«ts. 

72. ara. means ‘insolvent,’ ‘defaulters,’ ‘bankrupt,’ unable to pay 
the debt of military service to the State (ypéos r0de Theb. 20). Hesych. 
aritnv: Gmropov. atysov. Tov pr exovTa arorica, and titra: evropo, ‘men 
of means.’ 

76 ff. 8 Te yap veapds predds orépywv évrds dvdcowy icdmperBus’... Th 0 
imepyijpas; ...madds otStv dpelwy: as the marrow in its nonage is as feeble 
and unfit for war as in old age, so conversely in extreme old age it is as. 
feeble and unwarlike as a child’s,—a pathetic expansion of the saying 
" Ois matdes ol yépovres, ‘old age is second childhood.’ The marrow is the 
measure of the whole bodily vigour: in fact a familiar name for it was 
aiwv, ‘the life,’ as in Pind. fr. r11 aiwy dé bv dartéwy épaicbn. davaocey is 
appropriate to the marrow, regent in its frame of bone and dominating 
vital functions (Tim. Locr. 100 a, Plat. Zim. 73 8), and should not 
be changed to avacowv, shooting up \ike a beanstalk! See also Plin. 
NV. 7. xi. 37, 67.-—These lines prepare us for the BovAat yepdvtwy which 
we find instead of épya at the crisis. Euripides would have apologised 
at the crisis itself. 

79. tl @ tmepyjpws; «re. For the question cf. Pind. P. vill. 95 
erapepor’ ti O€ Tis; TL O Ov TIS; OKLGS Ovap aVvOpwros. 

87. See cr. n. The corruption is due to the tendency of the 
copyists to remove paroemiacs. 

gO. av te Ovpalwy trav 7 dyopaiwy appears to be the right antithesis, 
viz. that of the shrines of all deities in the public places of the town and 
of those in each several and private place,—at the street-door of each 
house. ‘The title @vpatos is assigned to Apollo in Macrob. Saz. i. 9. 6. 
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For the similar practice of the Jews see Isaiah 57. 8 ‘Behind the doors 
also and the posts hast thou set up thy remembrance.’ 1 Maccabees 1. 55 
‘And at the doors of the houses and in the streets they burnt incense.’ 

96. fPacirelwr. The appellation ‘royal’ often connotes choiceness 
of quality: Athen. 64 b (BoABo2) of Bacrrxot AeySmevor, ot Kal KpEelawoves 
tov addwv iol, id. 54b, 76f. 

97 f. 6 mt kal Svvardy Kal Oguis aivetv. Cf. Eur. fom 233 mavta 
Gedo@ ort Kai Oéuis Oppace. 

99. te yevot. ‘The sentence begins as though another re were to 
follow, but it never does, because the intervening relative clauses are 
supposed to have put it out of mind; a parenthesis usurps the place of 
the main sentence. Cf. Sup. 4G0 KAddovs te TovTOUSs at’ ev ayKddats 
AaBwv xré. It is studied carelessness to resemble the irregularity of 
actual speech, like the ‘nominativus pendens,’ which Aeschylus is so 
fond of using. 

tor ff. See cr.n. The words, I think, were transposed to show 
the construction, z.e. in order to bring éx 0vo1yv—ayava. faivova’ together, 
and riv Ovpopbdpov Avys Ppéva was an explanation of tiv AvpoBdpov 
gpovrida. In reading daivovo’ I follow f and Triclinius. dyava daivovca 
is like Theocr. il. to GAAG Sedava, hatve cadcv: so now the reason is 
apparent why we find dyava, not ayavy: it was not feminine but neuter 
plural. 

106. éxredéov, ‘men of prime’: which, however, would be more 
naturally contrasted with immaturity than with the aged Elders’ own 
decay. évreA€wy (Hermann al.) would be ‘men in power.’ 

108, med should possibly be zeot (Heller), ‘inspires me by 
divine impulse with puissance in song.’ The general sense is ‘though I 
am now too weak to fight, I am still strong enough to sing,’ as the old 
shepherd says in A. P. vi. 73 «ioére yap ovpryye pedAicdoua, cicére pwvd. 
ATpoj.0s ev Tpopepdt Tuwpate varerae. The passage has echoes of Pind. O. 
i, 104—112, and seems to me to be itself echoed in Eur. Phaethon fr. 
774. 44 xoopov 8 tpevaiwy derroctivon | ene kat 7d dikavov ayer Kai eps | 
bpveiv: Spwotv yap dvdxtwv | evapepiat mpoorotoa | pordrav Opacos 
aipovo’ | éri xappacw (as I emend yéppar’). 

113. Seecr.n. dccas was a gloss on mpaxropt, and kal yept was 
no doubt lost owing to the recurring final syllable. 

121 ff. The kings subduing Troy with her teeming multitude inside 
are typified by eagles. Aeschylus, I suspect, was thinking of that 
remarkable passage—Hesiodic or Orphic in character rather than Ionic 
—about "Ary and the Aurai: Hom. I 505 9 3 "Arn oOevapy te Kat 
aptimos, ovveka, macas ToANOv trexrpobée, POdver dé Te Tacav é atav 


BXdrtove’ avOpwrovs, with BAadGels in 512. So inf. 406, when "Arn 
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has her way, Array axover oddeis Oedv. For the significance of BAaBévra 
Nos biwv Spouwv, ‘prevented from her final course,’ as applied to the 
hare, see Platt in Class. Rev. xi. p. 94. For the accusative after Booxd- 
pevot cf. Eur. Med. 826 depBopevor kAeworarayv copiav, Cratinus (i. 57 K.) 
ap. Athen. 99 f. joGe ravypépioe xoptaldépevor yada Aevxov. The order 
of the words (Aayivav...yévvav), common in Latin, is rare in Greek, 
although Lucian has it. 

125 f. The principle that in Greek the emphatic words are placed 
first, and the unemphatic follow after, is the key to the understanding 
of this sentence. All critics have assumed that Aypacr ducco’s go 
together ; then, seeing that duccovs is unsuitable, some have substituted 
other words, as Lobeck miorovs, Dindorf tcovs. The truth is that the 
words which go together are dvo Ajuwacr: ‘seeing the twain warrior sons 
of Atreus two, in temper.’ What enables the sage prophet to identify 
the pair of eagles with the pair of princes is that the birds are royal 
warriors, but one xeAawés and the other éefdmw édpyaés—in common 
language peAavderos and mvyapyos (Arist. 618 b 18). These represent 
characters which correspond to those of Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
The taunt of spiritlessness or kaxéa so often aimed at Menelaus (largely 
based, one may suppose, on the lost Epic and Lyric literature) seems 
to be hinted at in v. 420—424; od yap eixds, says Pindar fr. 81, rav 
éovtwv dpralopevuy mapa 8 éoria. kabnobar Kai KaKov eupev. Menelaus 
is called by Apollo in the guise of Asiades (Hom. P 588) padOaxds 
aixynrys, and of him Orestes says (Eur. O7. 754) od yap aixpynris 7é- 
guxev, év yovarét 8 adxuysos, Electra (Or. 1201) ovre yap Opacis ovr’ 
GAkuos répuxev, Helen (Colluthus 314) ofc 6a yap ws MevédAaos dvaAxtdds 
éore yevebAns. Add Quint. vi. 3o—43. diet ’Azpeidae is the common 
phrase, Eur. Hee. 510, Or. 818, Soph. Az. 57, 947, and similarly 390, 
960, Phil. 793, 1024, sup. 43. 

131. dypet recalls the dypa of the eagles. 

134. «tf is not xrypara, but means ‘beasts, cattle.’ There is a 
double meaning, as the language suggests to the audience the herd 
of the Greek forces. 

136 ff. ofov pi...xvepdon. means povov ppaleobar or prdakréov py... 
and this is the saving clause which it appears from some amusing 
parodies was proper to a prophecy: 4. P. xi. 163 a wrestler, a pent- 
athlete, ao a runner come to find out from a paures which will win. 
‘oravres’ épy ‘ VUKGTE* pLovov py TL oe mapedOnu, Kal oe KaTatpéeynt, Kat 
ot tapatpoxdon.’ In xi. 365 a farmer consults an astrologer on his 
prospects. ‘If it rains enough,’ is the response, ‘and not too much, and 
the furrows are not spoilt by frost, nor young shoots crushed by hail, 
nor the crop devoured by deer, and nothing else unfavourable befalls 
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from earth or air, I foretell you a good harvest—povvas 8/6. ras 
axploas.’—orop.ov...ctpatwbév, ‘the great embattled bit that should hold 
the mouth of Troy.’ o7p. is an epithet ‘limiting’ the metaphor. -po- 
tumév, as by lightning. 

139. oikra: cf. Philipp. Thess. 4. P. ix. 22 4 eds wdivwy yap émi- 
oKoros, ovd edixaley TixToOvVaas KTEiveV, as eAEEly euaber. 

143. Ovopévoiow glances at Iphigeneia. 

146. We should probably read récov wep evdpwv <dé>, kaa, or 
técov Tep evppwv, axadd, ‘thou gentle one’ (so Platt in C. 2. xi. 95). 
That at any rate should be the metre. «ada, if sound, is the well-known 
epithet of Artemis [more often xa\diory: but see Ar. Ran. 1359 and 
other evidence quoted by Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 1271, n. 1], used here 
after the usual custom to flatter and conciliate the goddess. récowv of 
M is an epicism, due to the familiarity of Homer to the copyists. 

147. d¢egvrwv. The on, which is common on Lydian coins and 
still extant on the ancient gates of Mycenae, was probably the badge of 
the Lydian dynasty of Pelops. That seems to be the reason why the 
term is applied to various members of that family, Agamemnon in 
v. 1258, him or his army in v. 818, Clytaemnestra in v. 1257, Aegisthus 
in v. 1223; and as the lion’s offspring is a type of Helen in v. 718, so 
it appears here to mean Iphigeneia. 

149. éPpikddors, elrep twad: see crit. n. ‘Consent to ratify, of ever 
any, the portents of these fowls.” The alteration involves the writing 
of OBPIKAAOICITTEPTINA for OBPIKAAOICITEPTINA, by which 
means we obtain the usual formula of invocation, justifying (as in no 
other way it can be justified) the emphatic place of rovrwy, and abolish- 
ing the superfluous and inappropriate teprva which had been already 
bracketed by Paley. The form of appeal is ‘if ever before, so now,’ 
that is ‘no occasion was ever more urgent than the present’; e.g. Dem. 
32. 3 dopa 0 tpov mavtwv, eimep aldur Twl wuroTE Tpaypate Tov vooV 
mpooerxere, Kal TovTwL Tpowéxe: Isae. 8. 5 el Tuve ovv Kal GAAnL urroTeE 
dikyt mpoceaxete Tov vodv, déomat tuav Kal ravrn. mpooéxerv Spoiws: for 
other examples see Blomfield on zuf 503 (525 W.) « mov madat, 
padpotar towid oupacw deface, ‘with bright eyes now,’ Blaydes on 
Ar. LWub. 356, Thesm. 1157, Leaf on Hom. Q 704, Stat. Achill. 1. 509 sz 
guando, auidisstmus haurt. 

I5I. Katdpowda: since after all they are not wholly favourable to 
us, not satisfactory altogether (aweyj, Soph. ZZ 496), but with elements 
in them which portend us evil too. 

159. cvppvtov, ‘cleaving,’ is used in the same way as évuduros 
aiav (v. 109). 

165. dmékdaytev, like exAaygev if. 211, expresses the loud and 
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excited tone of voice which marked the spiritual exaltation of the pavris. 
This is the explanation of other words applied to the delivery of oracles, 
as iayew and xéX\ados and those which are technical of them, Aaxeiv, 
éphialew. Aaxeiy does not mean ‘to say,’ or, as L. and S. suppose, 
‘to noise abroad,’ but ‘to utter with a wild, confused, and half-articulate 
cry,’ such as comes from the victims of a wightmare. Compare for 
instance Cho. 35, 533, inf. 287. 

170 ff. How could Agamemnon, so plainly warned, commit this 
fatal crime? Because he is an example of the general law laid down by 
Zeus that man shall learn wisdom, not by foresight or prophetic admoni- 
tion, but after the event by experience and reflexion on his own past 
actions. Experience teaches by memory revisiting us in dreams or by 
unnoticed working. 

I75- pdrav, ‘causeless,’ ‘unaccountable,’ ‘unwarranted.’ parav, as 
often, is used like the adjective paravos. 

178. o@dds ts: see cr.n. I am aware that dorus may be argued 
for, but probability is very much against it, and when we find the 
sentence beginning with ovd’ doris, suspicion is considerably increased. 
For what is certain is that ot8 doris mépoev or ovd Os Tots mapobev 
could only mean ‘not even he that was great aforetime,’ the stress being 
on rapoev. That is pointless here. The only plausible conjecture 
I have seen is 08 doris (Pauw). For OYAOCTIC I write OYAOCTIC, 
‘a violent one was great of old, swelling with boisterous puissance.’ 
The metaphor throughout is of a combat—rpiaxrjpos and rappaxon, a 
word which it will be seen in the 7hesaurus was properly used of the 
pancratiast. ovdos, the epithet applied by Homer to Ares and Achilles, 
is eminently suitable to this turbulent swasher. 

180. ov8 déferar: ‘but shall not be reckoned, being one of the 
past.’ Cf. Eur. Ade. 322 Gd airik’ ev rots pykér ovor éEopar, Hee. go5 
ov pév, ® warpis IAuas, TSv GropOyTwv wodts odKkére A€En. For the sense 
cf. Timotheus ap. Athen. 122 d (fr. 21 Wil.) véos 6 Zeds Bacrdever 76 
mado. 0 Wv Kpovos apxwv. azitw podoa maha. 

181. tpiaxrfpos: an allusion to the myth, probably of Orphic 
origin, of the wrestling-match between Cronos and Zeus at Olympia. 
Pausanias, in his account of Olympia (v. 7. 10) refers to it: ‘Some say 
that Zeus here wrestled with Cronos himself; others that he held the 
games in honour of his victory over Cronos.” See also viil. 2. 2. 

185. revterar ppevav 7d wav is the opposite of dwapryjceras ppevav. 

186 ff. It was in this way, I believe, that Prometheus became 
reconciled to Zeus. For the proverb Instruction by Suffering see 
Hom. P 32 pexbev 8€ re vymws eyvw, Hes. Op. 218 rabay S€ re vais 
éyvw, Hdt. i. 207 7a 8€ por rabypara éovra axapitra pabnpare. eyeyovec, 
Plat. Symp. 222 B xat& Ti wapoyslay worep vyTiov TafovTa yvavat. 
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189 ff. & 0 trvat...nal is an instance of the common idiom, 
according to which re...kaé serve rather to subordinate than to co- 
ordinate: ‘when...then...’ Cf. Soph. fr. 234. 5 «tr juap avéer peooov 
oppaxos Tov, | kal Khivetal Te KaTOTEpKOdTaL Bdrpus, ‘and as it declines 
the grape reddens.’ Axfig. 1186. Hdt. iv. 181, 199, ii. 93, vi. 41 
Stein. Xen. Anad. iv. 2. 12, vil. 4. 12, £g. 5. 10 od Pbaver te eayopevos 
6 tmmos xat.... Aristid. i. 492, 511. Lucian ii. 584. Timocles (Ath. 
407 d) Kai radra re | elpyro (Porson for eipyrat) kal.... Heliod. viii. 8, 
v. 18 GAN ap ndrwWs Te avicxe Kal yueis ayxupav Kablenev. Plat. Phaedr. 
254 B Kal mpos T avra. éyévovto Kai eldov tHv oWw Kré.—ordte is 
rightly explained by Dr Verrall: ‘The admonitory recollection of 
experience is compared to a wound which long afterwards will ache 
at times and even break out again, reminding the sufferer of the original 
hurt.’ I cannot go with him further in his reading and explanation ; 
but the root of the idea is a sore that oozes, bleeds, breaks out again. 
And év vrver is a most important part of it. Bodily disease may be 
unfelt in the activity of day, but will disturb the sick man’s rest upon 
his bed: Dio Chrys. i. p. 169 R. obd€ yap voonya ovdev ovTws avaicOyrov 
toils €xovaw ws pydérote Brawar pndé éurrodav yevéerOar pndemas mpaéews, 
dAXa Kav eypnyopote Kat BadiLovte un oodpa evoxArt, eis ye THY KoiTHV 
aryvrnoe Kal duacrae Kal duapGeiper tov vrvov. And as it is with bodily 
diseases, so it is with the sufferings of a wounded spirit, which are 
eloquently described by Achilles Tatius i. 6 ws 0 eis 7d dupatiov 
napnrGov, évOa por kabevdew os jv, odd Urvou TuxXelv yovvauny. ote pev 
yap pice Kat Tada voonpata Kal Ta TOV GwpaToOs Tpavpara év vuKTL 
xarerwtepa Kal eraviotratat paddAov ypiv yovxdfovor Kat épebiler tas 
adynddovas: Orav yap avaravyTar TO Gua, TOTE axXoAGLEL TO EAKOS vooeEtv* 
ra Se THs Woyns Tpavpata pi) Kwovpévov TOD Gupatos Todd paAXov ddvvat. 
év ypépar pev yap dpbarpot Kal dra modAAjs yepsComeva Teprepyias ért- 
Koupile. THs vOooV THY AkunV, avTiTEpLayovTa THY WuxiV THS Eis TO TovetY 
oxodps* eav 0 yovylat TO cdpa wednOH, Ka EavTav 4 Wuxn yevouérvyn THt 
KAKGL KUpaiveTaL? TavTA yap eLeyeiperat TOTE TH TEWS KOLMUpEVA* TOtS 
mevOovow at dma, Tols peplmvaocw ai dpovrides, Tots Kivdvvevovow ot 
poBor, tots épdou 76 wvp. Conscience also ‘chastens in the night-season,’ 
as they say in wie Old Testament, from which many illustrations could 
be drawn; the best, perhaps, are Job 33. 14. Sor God speaketh once, 
yea twice, in a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep slecp falleth 
upon men, in slumberings upon the bed; then he openeth the. ears of men, 
and sealeth their instruction, that he may withdraw man from his purpose, 
and hide pride from man; he keepeth back man from the pit, and his life 
rom perishing by the sword. He ts chastened also uith pain upon his 
bed, and with continual strife in his bones: and so on; such act of God 
isa xapis Biavos—whom he loveth he chasteneth—to make man repent 
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and deliver his soul from going into the pit: 5. 17 Happy ts the man 
whom God correcteth ; therefore despise not thou the chastening of the 
Almighty: for he maketh sore, and bindeth up: he woundeth, and his 
hands make whole. Psalm 16.7 J will bless the Lord who hath given 
me counsel: yea, my reins instruct me tn the night seasons. ocupépet, as 
we are told in the Lumenides v. 523, cwhpovety bd oréver, under the 
deterrent influence of fear; and when fear was sent divinely to a man, 
it was commonly in the time of rest upon his bed, in dreams (Job 4. 
12—17, 30. 15—17, Wisdom of Solomon t7 and 18. 17—19); and such 
fears, in the Greek view, came by the agency of dacuoves, black spirits 
(e.g. Cho. 282—8): thus were theologised the twinges of a guilty con- 
science, which Plato in Ref. 330 D—k describes as torturing a man 
upon his death-bed with the fear of Hell, and causing him to start up, 
hike a frightened child, from sleep: he had ridiculed: such myths before, 
but now they rack him with the apprehension that they may be true— 
whether it be merely from the weakness of old age, or because he really 
sees those terrors plainer, being nearer to them. It was in dream that 
the divine part of us waked and saw; evder dé, says Pindar in fr. 231, 
mpaccovrwy peAéwv, it lies dormant while the limbs are active, but 
becomes prophetic while we are asleep. Aeschylus can hardly not have 
shared in the Pythagorean doctrine, and must, I think, include allusion 
to it here; it is his brevity in allusion to familiar doctrine that makes 
his lyrics difficult. pyyourjpor, like prvyowrépavos ayov in Pindar, 
means ‘putting in mind of suffering,’ and could mean both ‘reminding 
of the past’ and ‘ warning of the future.’—7pé kap8las is ‘at the seat of 
consciousness,’ cf. 967, Cho. 390, Hum. 103. 

192 f. Sadvwy 8€ wov xdpis «.7.A. The particles dé mov (‘and I 
suppose,’ P. V. 848, Plat. Phaedr. 270 8, Legg. 650 B) are often used of 
some presumption that may be entertained about divinities. See Pers. 
726 yvopns 8€ mov tis doipovwy Evvyparo. Bacchyl. v. gt ra 8€ mov 
TladAcd: EavOas pérer. Plat. Rep. 517 B Oeds 5€ ov oidev ci adnOys ovoa 
tuyxavet. Soph. Az. 489 Oeois yap dd édoge rov.—It might, however, 
be suggested that the purpose of the lines is to contrast the gentle and 
spiritual mode of correction existing under the reign of Zeus with the 
turbulent rule of Ouranos and Cronos. For how, the ;oet would then 
conclude, should man be grateful to and adore a deity who ruled the 
world by main force? Thus, with od and fiaiws retained, ‘whereas 
where is there any joy of deities who sit upon their awful seat 
violently ?’ 

194. «al rére means ‘so it was then,’ as cal viv means ‘so it is on 
this occasion’; in other words, both phrases are employed to mark 
a particular example of a general principle: Pind. P. iil. 29 KAémren rE 


‘ 
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viv ov Geds ob Bpords épyors ovte Bovdais. Kal tore yvovs “Ioxvos Hidarida 
fewiav xoiray.... Agamemnon acted hastily, yielding without critical 
enquiry (7aov éyvw gives the contrast to pavrw wWéywv), and so is 
described as éuzralous t3xaor ovprrvewy, ‘letting his\spirit yield to violent 
circumstance,’ which is the same thing as ¢pevds rvéwy dvaceBy TpoTaiay 
in v. 2209. 

197 ff. ovpmvéov. Cf. Schol. Pind. M vi. 90 (55) 7} Gaxordv pot 
Kata petovolav Tov pépovtos Kal aitd ovurvéov Thu dpyqe awd Tov Tap’ 
“Opypox (A 573 f.).—The lyric method is to begin at the crisis and to 
jot in points of description or narrative without regard to their logical 
sequence.—kevayye, Jamishing, is a Hippocratean word: lit. emptying 
the vessel of the stomach. [Cf. ayyetoy as used by Empedocles (A 74 
Diels). | 

2II. mpodépwv: cf. 7zf. 955 Sdpowr mpovvexOevros ev xpyornpio.s. 

212 f. y@dva Bdxrpots émixpotoavras. The action shows their emo- 
tion: see Hom. A 245, 8 8o. 

21Q. marpdwvs «7.4. See cr.n. The reading of the MS. arises 
through 76 é&7s, z.e. the tendency of the scribes to simplify the order of 
the words, with peéOpors substituted for poais. 

228 ff. émel 8 dvdyxas eu déraSvov...rd0ev rd TavTdtodpov dpovetv 
petréyvo: once he had persuaded himself that he was yielding to 
Necessity, from that point he abandoned himself in desperation and 
resolved to stick at nothing. This was a familiar idea, that dvdy«n 
(of poverty or love, for instance) drives a man to do or suffer anything : 
Theognis 195 ézel kpatepy pu dvdykn évtvel, 4 T avdpds TAnpova OijKe 
voov. 384 mevinv pytép dynyavins éXaBov, Ta dikara qidrcdvtes, 7 7 
avopav tapdéyer Gupov és aprAaxinv, BAdrrova’ év ornbecou dpévas Kparepys 
tm avayKys: ToApas 0 ovk eédwv aicyea TOAKA Héperv, xpnootv nL EiKwY, 7 
8) Kaka TOAAG SiddoKe, Pevded 7 eEardras 7 obAomevas T epidas, avdpa Kal 
ovx éOéXovra. Antiphon 121. 12, & V. 16, Sappho 2. 17. Hence 
mavroApos became a regular epithet of avdyxn: A. P. ix. 11 mévta dé 
rabr éidake mikpy mavToApos avdyKy. XV1l. 15. 7 acxnpwv evOea Kat 
& mavToApos avayKa. Moschion, Zélephus fr. 2 N. © kai Oedv kpatodtoa 
kal Ovntdv povn Motp’, & dirais arperre Svotyvev Bpotav wavtoAp™ 
avayky, OTVYVOV 7) KAT adbxévov npav épeidas THOdE AaTpeias Lvyov. The 
parenthesis Bpotots Opacive. yap aicxpopuntis Tarawa mapaKxord mpwro- 
aypov describes the process by which dvayxy produces this state of 
mind: he is at his wits’ end; dunyavin drives him to distraction 
(wapaxord), BAamrove’ év ornbecou ppévas Kpatepis tm avayxys, as 
Theognis says; he abandons the restraint (sw¢poovvn) which had hitherto 
kept him in check, and gives himself up wholly to @paaos, the spirit of 
bad audacity, bold recklessness and sin. “Avayxy, therefore, acts in the 
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same way as "Ary BAavidpwv, who makes a man ¢pevof3\aB7 and leads 
him astray into avepov Opacos (v. 764). 

The words dveceBH, avayvov, aviepdv mean ‘wicked,’ ‘sinful against 
God’: dvayvos or dvcayvos always means ‘polluted’ by sacrilege or 
bloodshed. 

When used in a bad sense, téAma is much the same as Opacos, and 
expresses ‘criminal wickedness’ or ‘crime’ in general; and zavro- 
ToApos Or mavroApos is the strongest term of condemnation that can 
be applied to man or woman, ‘ready to commit any crime without 
restraint of conscience.’ This is the meaning of tréproApov dpdvnpa 
and zavréApous épwras in Cho. 591, 595 and arodpov 7d. 628 is the 
opposite. tAa@y and tAypwv are sometimes used to the same effect, 
as tAamove kat ravotipywr xepé in Cho. 383: just as droApytwv in v. 385 
implies a ‘wicked sin,’ so arAyta tAGoa in v. 417 means in English 
‘committing a crime.’ Similarly érAa in v. 234 is equivalent to érdaA- 
pyoev in the sense indicated. 

230. é0ev, ‘from that moment,’ might also be relative, picked up 
by érAa & ovy after the parenthesis ; but in any case it refers to avayxas, 
as has been shown in the previous note. 

232. Seecr.n. The copyist assumed that yap must be the second 
word, and therefore punctuated after Bporovs, the explanation offered in 
the schol. being 60ev éyvw ravtas tots dvOpwrovs toApav. It was pro- 
bably another groping at a sense that produced the reading of M. 
Similarly, the right reading (Heath) in Eur. H /. 1126 is apxed ow 
yap pabeiv 6 BovAouvor; but yap was assumed to be the second word ; 
a stop accordingly was placed after apxet, and then to get a sense the 
6 was changed to ov: so that we find dpxet cw (or o1w77) yap pabeiy 
od Bovtoman. 

237. mporérca. It is possible that, as in Eur. 7. 4. 433 “Aprépcde 
mpotreAicovar THY veavioa, there is an allusion to the pretended marniage 
with Achilles. 

239. [Mueller’s correction was provisionally adopted. For the 
form see the commentators on Cho. 349.] 

243. mepumerf: the adj. is passive corresponding to wepiBadrdrAw te 
aémdous. ‘Where she lay, wrapt in her robes.’ 

246. vdakar. If the MS. reading is kept, it should be treated as 
subject to xatacyev. In Eur. 770. 194 tov rapa mpobvpos pvdaxay 
katéxouvs’ the sense is ‘to keep watch.’ Cf. Pind, P. iv. 75 tov povo- 
Kpyrioa mavTws ev pvdakae oxebéepev peyadat. 

257f. tpirécmov8ov...ratava. Cf. Harmodius év tae wept tov Kara. 
Piydhevav vopipwv, ap. Athen. iv. 149 C peta 8€ 70 detrvoy orovdas 
erowoovro...am7o 8 TaV omrovday malay aLdeTat. 
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265. (ov. So Eur. Or. 426 76 péddov 8 icov ampagkiar Xéyw.—ro de 
mpoxAvew added by m to 263 was a gloss on this word. 

266. civopSpov adyais, ‘full clear with the rays of morning ’—a vague 
but ominous reference. 

268 f. 168° &yxtorov «.7.A. refers to Clytaemnestra. ayxicrov de- 
scribes her relation to the throne, which is expressly stated in the verses 
following (Schuetz). It was the almost invariable practice of the Greek 
stage for a character on the first appearance to be aznounced and 
described for the information of the audience. So if. 590. 

épkos is used several times in Homer of persons: so épuja (Lum. 704), 
mvpyos, épwa and the like. 

276. evdyyedos pév. The tenor of the answer with its repetition 
of edayyedos from the previous speech corresponds exactly to Supp. 381 
Gyos pev...dpiv & apyyev... 

282. Cf. Plut. Camill. 30 daxptovtes amiotia: THs Tapovans Hoovys. 

283. «& yap ppovotyros Spa cod Katnyopet. For an explanation of 
the full force contained in these words we must look to the records 
of Physiognomy. In that science, so much studied in the East, it is 
the eyes that give the most important signs and are the windows of the 
soul: Script. Physiogn. 1. p. 305 Foerster ra d@ rodAa tav onpeiwy Kal 
Ta avvorda Tots 6dOadpois evidputar Kal doTep Sid TrAGY TOUTHV y WoxXH 
duadaiverat, 720. 1. 17, 409. 1 Samuel 16. 7 ‘for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the eyes,’ that is, ‘the 
heart.’ Leon. Tar. A. P. vii. 661 dvoryvopwv 6 cofiotys, Sewds aa 
6POarpod Kai 7d vonna pabetv, Eur. AZed. 215. There are other passages 
in this play which are explained by the same notion; see notes on 786 
and 1427. Karnyopeiv, ‘to argue,’ ‘prove,’ belongs to the physiognomical 
vocabulary (see Foerster’s Index ii. p. 394—5), having been used, 
doubtless, by old Ionic writers on the subject and retained as technical ; 
hence it appears in other writers often wben they speak of what is indi- 
cated, whether good or evil, by such outward signs. See Eur. fr. 690 ro 
y «ides adtd cod Katnyope arydvtos ws eins av..., Philostr. Zmag. 29 
oKUTYTA KaTyyopet Tod Kuvds, Vit. Soph. i. 17 wea Karnyopet rod 
avépos (ii. p. 19 and p. 380 Kayser), Heroic. p. 303=698, Aelian 
NV. A. i. 5, Heliod. ili. 5, Plut. AZor. 695 D, Schol. Zhed. 109: there are 
also some examples in the Dictionaries which should be classed under 
this head. 

287. ddxoww is Karsten’s correction of the MS. AaBount, which 
cannot bear the sense attributed to it here—‘I would not accept the 
mere fancy of a slumbering mind’; that would be oid’ av dexoipny doéav 
evdovons ppevos. But ddéav AaPetv is used only in the following senses : 
(1) ¢o get reputation, with or without an epithet, or with a genitive repu- 
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tation of or for; as daBetv aitiav, érawov, Woyov, oveidos, evKAevav, da- 
Bodyy, POdvor, aicxsvyv, yéAwre etc., (2) fo conceive a notion (of ), entertain 
@ conception (of), aS raBeiv evvoiav, dhavtaciav, vonow. But ddgéav or 
doxnow Aé€yew is to state mere opinion as opposed to knowledge (Eur. 
f. T. 1164, Bacch. 628, Heracl. 395, Soph. Trach. 426, Hdt. vii. 185): 
Adkoyst is a stronger synonym of Aé€yoyu (see on 619), and now the 
emphasis falls where it should, on dogav. 

288. The old men assume that she has only ordinary woman’s 
reasons, dream or rumour, as in Eur. Hel. 1190 morepov évvixos 7re- 
reopen aotévers dvelpots 7) patw tw olkobev KAvVovta;—érlave is a 
heightened synonym of é6peWev: Bacchyl. ili. 67 ooris py POover miai- 
@veror, Plut. Mor. 516 D 7 Wyx7...BocKovoa kal tiaivovea TO KaKxonbes. 
Similar is the use of avéew: Ath. 782 d avfe yap kai tpéper peyadvver Te 
Thy Woxnv n ev Tots worots diatpy3y, Pind. JV. ili. 58 év dppevowwe aor 
Oupov avgwv, Bacchyl. i. 52 e6éAer 8 avéew dpévas avdpos (sc. wAodros), 


So éArid: tpépeoGar is varied by BocxerOar, ouireio bar (inf. 1668), pép- - 


BeoOar: see Class. Rev. xv. p. 102.—dartepos pdtis, of which fantastic 
explanations have been given, means a zimged, or metaphorically a 
wing-swift rumour. Pnpyy, fama, was a thing that flew: Hdt. ix. roo, 
ro1, Telestes (Ath. 616 f), Orph. Avg. 596 ; fama uolat. It should be 
observed that when the phrase tH. 8 amrrepos érAero pdOos occurs in the 
Odyssey, it seems always to denote a certain obscurity in the speaker’s 
words, which causes them to fall short of the hearer’s intelligence. Thus 
in Od. 17. 57, when Penelope has questioned Telemachus about the 
result of his voyage to Pylus, and Telemachus, who has just recognised 
his father at the swineherd’s hut and been commanded to keep silence, 
has made an evasive reply, the meaning is that the full intention of his 
speech was hidden from her. In Od. 19. 29 Telemachus makes no 
direct answer to Eurycleia’s question about the torch-bearer who would 
be required, and it is implied that his words had a hidden import in 
reference to his father which failed to reach her. In Od. 21. 386 
Eurycleia failed to understand that the slaying of the suitors was 
implied in the speech of the swineherd. In Od. 22. 398 Eurycleia, 
when invited to enter, beholds to her joyful amazement the bloody 
corpses of the suitors lying on the ground. 

However this may be, the old poetical word dmrepos was used by 
later writers of things which though wingless are swift as with wings, 
wing-swift, like the Flying Dutchman. And in this sense darrépor tdxee 
was a favourite phrase (fully illustrated by Nauck, / 7: G.’ p. 922): 
we find wrnvadi taxer sometimes used instead. In the same sense—the 
usual explanation of the grammarians is taxéws or aipyidios—was used 
the adverb darépws, or dmrepéws (lengthened like dwodéws for the 


) 
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purpose of dactylic verse). amrepos or arrépws should probably be read 
in P. V. 707: see Journ. Phil. xx. p. 296, where further illustrations are 
quoted. 

298. mévrov dare vwrirat may be either ‘to put the ocean at his 
back’ or ‘to skim the broad back of ocean.’ The passage is incom- 
plete, and the line which follows cannot be explained with any certainty. 
[The translation favours Weil’s view that the gloss of Hesychius, 
mporaOpilovoa mopry.ov pAdya, which Dindorf wished to substitute for 
mAéov kaiovoa Tdv eipyuevwy in 313, formed part of a passage which has 
been lost here. } 

299. It is possible that there is an allusion to Ischys, the son of 
Elatus (pitch-pine), who intrigued with Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas@ 
when she was with child by Apollo. 

305. onpatver poddy may mean ‘signified his arrival,’ as translated 
(cf. 960); or simply ‘arrived, giving signal,’ [as in Soph. Azz. 1208. ] 

316. ph xpoviterBai: see cr.n. So in 1670 xpover and yapuw are 
confused. 

318. mdyova: so rwywvias in familiar use of a comet. 

319. Kardérrnv: seecr.n. This is the form which analogy supports: 
cf. fr. 304 totrov 8 érdrryy érora tov abtod Kakdv, Sup. 299 TopevTODd 
Naprddos, Ar. Au. 57 rov wérnv Avyvov. See also Stat. Szlu. ii. 2. 3 celsa 
Dicarchei speculatrix uilla profundi. In Theb. 631 cod. Viteb. has avdpa 
tevyiotov for avdpa tevynoryy, and in Anacreont. 40. 10 POdvov ov otda 
daixrov Pauw restored daixryy. 

320. toxnev: tum demum terrae incubutt cum ad Arachnaeum montem 
wentt. 

321. For mt. Arachnaeus see Pausan. ii. 25. 10, Steph. Byzant. 
p. 110, 4 “Apaxvaiov: dpos “Apyovs. 

322. és ré8e: seecr. n. In Lum. 755 M has oy where 60° is 
preserved by the other copies, and in Soph. O. C. 860 F has rév y for 
TOVO. 

326. mpadros Spapyety, though it could mean ‘to start first,’ usually 
meant ‘to finish first,’ and the play of words (which may have been 
familiar in the case of torch-running) depends upon this ambiguity, 
The light from Ida ran both first and last, as starting first and ending 
last ; the light from Mount Arachnaeus ran both first and last, as start- 
ing Jast and ending first. 

331. as déyets, ‘your version of this tale’: see cr. n. Perhaps we 
should read éws A€yos (the optative following @éAom’ av), as ews av 
is now read for ws av in Soph. Phil. 1330, Az. 1117, O. C. 1361: this 
would be ‘so long as you should speak.’ For the optative see Goodw. 
M. T.§ 531, who quotes Plat. Zheaet. 155 A. 
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335. od dfdkws might appear to belong to mpocevvéras (Soph. £7. 
1471 mpooyyopeiv pitws, O. C. 758 tHvde tHy woAW Hirus cizov, Eur. 
Lipp. 793 <bppovws mpocevvérey), but sense requires that it should be 
joined to &yoorarotyre ‘unfriendly separated.’ Many editors accept 
Auratus’ d:xoorarotvr av, od ditw ‘separated, and not friends,’ which 
may well be right. 

348. daraddaxOévres is corrupted to draddayevres fh. So for kpupOeis 
we get kpudeds and even xpuPeis. See also on 737.—ds 8’ edSalpoves, 
‘and how blest!’ exclamatory, as in 1235 ws 8 érwAoAvéato. This use 
of ws an@pcos, in combination with 6¢, is very common in Greek verse, 
bit sometimes escapes critics because Greek does not use the note’ 
of exyglamation. Cf. Ar. Zg. 269 os § ddaldy, wis 58 pacOdAns, Dem. | 
21. 209 tov 8& Bdoxavov, tov S& dreOpov, Todroy 8% bBpilew avarveiv 
dé, Lucian i. 552 dcov dé kai azorvel pipwv, ws d€ Kal opadrepov BadéiLet. 
So the text is quite sound in Eur. Supp. gor moAdois 8 epactas Kérd 
Onrevwv doas exw, eppoviper pydsev eEapaptavev, where Canter con- 
jectured icas, which would be correct if instead of zoAdovs a definite 
number had been named. Liban. iv. 116. 11 peta rods woAAovs ToAE- 
poous, peta Tas moAds payas Kal dpiotefas Kal Tporaa, Kal Oadarrav 
conv, ‘and all that sea!’ Tzetzes, Chil. vii. 39 trrwv te tois dpdevpact 
Tovs totapovs Enpavas adda te toca BapBapa dpacas eis émimdAn€es. 
Damoxenus fr. 3 (iii. 353 K.) 4 & edpvOula to 7 00s y Takis W don. 

It was a commonplace in praise of Peace that you could sleep the 
whole night long and were not wakened by the trumpet in the morning 
just when sleep is sweetest: Bacchylides fr. 2. 9 J. 


a > > ” 7 4 
xaAKeav 8 otk eat. Gadmriyywv KTvTOS, 
ovde gvAGTar peAippwv vavos ard BAchdpwv 
ddios Os OdAme Kéap. 


Polyb. iii. 433, Schweighduser deity dvapvnoOjvar tods avvedpous di0t1 
KoLwpevous Tov OpOpov ev pev TO Tor€uw OLeyeipovoew at oadmeyyes, KaTa de 
Ti eipnvnv ot dpvifes, a saying quoted by Plut. Mic. 9. So advAakrov = 
‘without a watch to keep.’ 

350. edoeBotor need not be altered to «} cé€Bovou (Scaliger). In 
Lyric you would say «d o¢Bew (eboeBorvres in Hum. 1020 is perhaps an 
exception), ed A€yew, «d Oapoetv: elsewhere eidoyeiv etc. The edd. 
unnecessarily restore ev Oapoeire in Theb. 345,and Cobet wrongly rejects 
katnpets in Eur. Wed. 1012. 

352. o8 rav Addvres adOis dvOadoievy dv: the combination is proverbial. 
Zenob. i. 35, Diogen. i. 33 aipotvres yipypera, Suid. s.v. aipyow taxa, 
Ael. WV. H. i. 29 aipet rods dpvOoOypas yipnpévyn, Opp. Hal. 11. 133 d6AAvpeEvor 
& ddékovot kal ots répvovar dovnas, Xen. Cyr. vi. 3. 20 et ot kukAovpevor 
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kuxrwbetev, A. P. ix. 14 ide 8 adovs, Soph. O. C. 1025 éxwv exer, Kai o 
etAe Onpdvf 4 tKxn : such phrases for ‘the biter bit,’ ‘turning the tables,’ 
or ‘catching a Tartar’ are favourite in Greek and Latin. 

353 f. She is still imagining the scene. pa éurlrrn. could not 
refer to the future ; we must have had pi éuréon, as in Pers. 128. So 
above «i evoeBovor can only mean ‘if they are reverencing.’ 

357 ff. cots 8’ dvaprddknyros ci pddor otpatds, 

ebyjyopoy Td Tipa Tov ddwdAdTav 
yévour’ dv,—el modomora ph ToXOL KaKd. 

This is somewhat darkly worded for the sake of double meanings. 
To their intelligence she says: ‘The only danger to be apprehended 
now is that they may commit some sacrilege, which would bring the 
vengeance of the gods upon them; otherwise, if they arrive without 
having offended against Heaven, the human discontent at home caused 
by the losses in an unpopular war is likely to be reconciled, to hush its 
murmuring voice and welcome the returning Princes with good words ; 
there is nothing to be apprehended here, unless some accident should 
happen to them.’ 76 mya tov 6dwddrwr, ‘the grievance of the lost’— 
the wound that each home suffers for the loss of its dead kinsman, the 
growls under the breath at the unworthiness of the cause, the festering 
resentment against the Princes growing under the surface like a spread- 
ing gangrene, and the grave danger that the angry murmurs of the 
people may result in insurrection, are the theme on which the Elders 
dwell in the succeeding chorus (455 ff.) : 

‘ddortpias dual yuvarkds,’ 

Tade otya tis Baile, 

plovepov 8 br adyos epre 
mpodixots “Atpeidars. 


Bapeia § aordv paris atv Kotor, 
dnuokpavtov 6 apas tive: xpéos. 

However, as Clytaemnestra anticipates, this bitter feeling has abated 
by the time the King arrives; evdpwv moves ed teA€oacw is the note of 
his reception, ‘ good ends make all amends’ (v. 797). 

But the covert meaning for herself is that her own sore wjpa—the 
word she uses with the same concealed significance in v. 856—her own 
grievance for the loss of Iphigeneia will know how to put on fawning and 
effusive welcome, as of course it does when the time comes; her 
daughter’s death she does not even mention—but a ‘sudden stroke’ may 
fall upon him unawares! 

It is for the sake of this that she selects the word eéjyopov (Eubul. 
’08. 1), a synonym of evpnpov, as evayopia (Callim. Lau. Pall. 139) 
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of edpnyta. She anticipates her own long-drawn smiling welcome 
and laudation, edppoow dééerar Adyous, inf. 1227 ola yAdooa...r\éfaca 
KaKTEtvaca padpovous ..revEerar; which is what the Chorus hint to 
Agamemnon in 779—800, and what he understands, 821—831. 
The MS. reading is supposed to mean ‘And (even) if they came 
without offence towards Heaven, (ye/) the soreness of the slain might 
become wide-awake, even supposing no sudden accident befel them’; 
except that éypyyopds yevorr ay is usually slurred over and taken as 
though it were éypyyopés ein, ‘would be on the watch.’ But some 


word of favourable sense appears to be demanded by the order of | 


the words. émyjyopov...yévorr’ av, if we read it, would be ‘might turn 
accuser’; the $Oovepdv adyos of the Argives on account of their be- 
reavements (457) might give its discontentment voice; but my objection 
to that sense is still the same, that the Greek should then have been 
ei O€ Kai Geots avaprAdKyTos podot oTpartos, GAAL TOV y' 6AWAGTwY éryyopov 
(or éypyyopos) yévoir’ av 16 mijpyo.—The last clause is added like an 
afterthought, correcting a too confident expression, as Hom. A 60, 
soph. O. 7: 969, O.C. 1450, Trach. 586. 

361. 1d 8 ed Kparotn: Supp. 985 ein d€ ra Adiota, Dem. 4. 51 
vukon © 6 Te wacw tpiv peArAa cvvoicew. 

362. rihv dvnow, ‘the due fruit. Cf. Soph. fr. 533 adda tov 
moAdv Kaddv tis xdpis; ‘The blessings are many: what I want is 
their enjoyment.’ 

365. cots mporamev af mapackevdfopar: so Ar. Au. 226 ovrow 
pedrwoety at tapackevdlerar, Thesm. 99 aiya: pedwoeiv ad rapackevaterar. 
They never said Geovs ed mpooereiv, but used the verb alone, rpocemeiv, 
mpooavdav, mpoopwveiv, tpocevverey, mpocayopeve. Observe that in 
Soph. Zrach. 229 Gd ed pev typel’, ed d& tporpwvotpeba there is a 
special reason for the addition of the adverb. In Eur. &./ 599 Paley 
was wrong in taking xadds with mpdcenzre. 

368. xécpov. The Pythagoreans called the stars kéopou [Aét. ii. 
13. 15, Diels, Doxogr., p. 343, 7] 

374 ff. Ala row gov: ‘It is Zeus Hospitable, I say, who is the 
author of this act; if the vengeance has been long in coming, let that 


cause no doubt; it has only been deferred in order that the stroke - 


might fall the surer.’ Such is the connexion with the following lyric, 
where the sentiment is taken up and developed: érpagev ws éxpavev. 
There is a strong stress on Ada rou as there is with ov rou, o€ rou, 
which is only one case of a more general use. tow makes an appeal 
to the knowledge or conscience of the hearer and so is often used in 
assertion, aS ovro. in negation, to lay stress upon the word it goes with. 
Examples are zu. 913, 1031, 1039, Cho. 913, Supp. 375, 545, Lum. 758, 
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Soph. £7. 582, 624, 773, Phil. 1095, Pind. P. v. 122: so in ék tavdé 
rou ‘this is the reason,’ zz. 867, 1603, Cho. 1054. 

379. ‘Avds mAaydv txovow’ «.7.A. The lyric takes up the preceding 
declaration and confirms it: ‘ /¢ zs the stroke of Zeus that they have felt 
may safely be pronounced, and if we follow out the sequence of events, 
the act and its motive can be traced to him. It was his act, and his 
act was the execution of a determined purpose. It has been said that 
the gods do not concern themselves to visit sin: an irreligious lie! 
Here is a manifest proof that they do visit it; for the destruction of 
Troy is evidently punishment for the presumptuous sin of Paris. This 
is the reward of those who are made insolent with riches and righteous- 
ness.’ 

There is a chorus in the Hercules Furens of Euripides precisely to 
the same effect as this passage, and closely resembling it in language. 
It is sung after the triumph of Heracles over the murderous usurper 
Lycus: his dying cry is heard within, ® wéca Kadpov yat’, drdAAvpoe 
ddAwe: and then the Chorus rejoin: 

747 Kal yap dwAdus: dvtirowa 8 extivov 
TOApa, diSovs ye Tay dedpapéevov Bixny.— 


tis Oeovs dvopiat Xpaivov Ovnros ov 
adpova Aoyov ovpaviwy paKkapwv 


” > 


kar éBaN’ ws ap ov cbévovew Geots— 
yépovres, odkér eat. dvoceBys avyp. 


773 Oeot Geol trav addikwv 
péXovet kal Tov doiwy éracetv. 
6 xpvaos a T edTuXia 
hpevav Bpotods eayerau 
, »” > /, 
dvvacw adixov épéAKwv, 


but Justice shatters them in time. 


802 muotov pou TO tadaLov On 
déxos, @ Zed, TO adv ov« 
ex éAmidu pavOn, 
Aapmpay d deve 6 xpovos 
tav “HpakAéos dAkav. 
809 Kpeioowv pou TUpavvos epus 
) Svaoyéver avakTov, 
a viv eoopavte paiver 
/ > > , 
Evpnpopwv és aywvev 
A > ss 1) 
apirddav i TO dikatov 
Oeois ér” apéoxer. 
‘The base-born usurper affords manifest proof, when you regard 
the issue of the contest, that Righteousness is still pleasing in the sight 
of Heaven.’ 
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Blomfield pointed out that rAayay éxovow must be taken together: 
but few have heeded. adnyjv, éAxos (Herod. iv. 60), rpatua, éxew are 
regular expressions for ‘to be wounded,’ éyew serving to form a passive as 
in airdav éxw, etc. eimeiv wépertw is ‘that judgment may be pronounced 
indeed’; as in Theb. 906 wapéore 8° cimety éx’ GOdowrw ws épéarnv... and 
Philemon, fr. 108 ‘xaddv 1d OvyoKew eotw emt tovro Aé€yew.—For 
eixvedoar cf Supp. 89 Avs ipepos odk edOypatos érvxOy. 

381. See cr. n. The first ws was inserted to explain the con- 
struction. Cf. Schol. Supp. 441 detrer TO dru.—odk %a ms. It has 
been supposed (Jebb on Soph. Azz. 620) that Diagoras of Melos is 
referred to, and the allusion suits the reason for his atheism given in 
Sext. Emp. J/azf. ix. 53, that the guilty are not punished: ddicnOels vio 
Twos émlopKyaavTos Kal pndev evexa tTovTov mabdvTos. {But it is very 
doubtful if he can be placed so early: see e.g. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 
oO 1. p. 577.) 

385 f. The MS. reading (see cr. n.) is meaningless. We can 
quickly clear the ground; for a little reflection will admit what Karsten 
and Weil have pointed out, that there is no place here either for éxydvovus 
or for "Apy mvedvrwy: Paris, who is the sinner (v. 409), has paid for his 
sin in his own person; and the subject of the passage is the retribution 
following sin that comes through a spirit made insolent with riches; 
whereas "Apy mvedvtwv peilov’ 7) duxaiws would condemn him for a spirit 
over-bellicose! Hartung’s reading therefore, éxtivovea toApa trav “Apn 
mveovtwy Kté., besides giving an unparalleled caesura, is untenable for 
sense: nevertheless the chief part of the credit is due to him for ékrlvovoa. 
For apy I merely restore apf, havoc, destruction by the sword, a word used 
by Aeschylus in Swf. 86. No accusative is now required with éxrivovea, 
because apy is itself the penalty—a turn of phrase exactly paralleled 
in v. 1512 “Apys dixkas maxvar KovpoBopwr mwapéger. There is the same 
conception in 760—6 (daipova rirav) and in Cho. 643 (rivew pabcos). 

389 ff. imp rd P&Aricrov, z.c. ‘beyond due Measure’ (dép 70 pérpor). 
But it is not necessary to read with Weil peérpov ro BéAtiTov, though that 
is in any case the meaning: see Paroem. ii. p. 80—z2 Leutsch, for the 
proverb wdvrwv pértpov apirrov, Lucian i. 756, and Aristotle, /udex s.v. 
peéoos for BéArtatov. The reference to Troy is illustrated by Homer N 
621 Tpdes imepdiado, Bacchyl.xil. 158 7 peyadas éAiow mvelovres 
breppiadov...Tpdes immevtat. In the following words the definition of 
76 pérpov is iaid down as ‘Swufficience, clear of harm, with an ample 
endowment of understanding (cvveow), as Pythagoras pyxiotov mpamidwy 
éxtyocaro mAodrov according to Empedocles (fr. 129, 2 Diels); or 
‘sufficience for one well-endowed with sense.’ djpavrov amapkety 
means éxew dcov amolqv afdaBds (Theognis 1153), as eapxéwy kredrecor 
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in Pind. O. v. 24, Gwew 7 am’ oixetwv exer Bacchyl. i. 57, Solon 5. 1 
Onpwr pev yap €dwKxa TOToV KpaTos, OoTOoV érapKel. 

395. els dddvaav: that is drav ryv dikyv tis apavion. Cf. Trag. fr. 
in Stob. Zed. i. 3. 45 (fr. adesp. 418 N.) adpoves 8° brdc0t 76 Sixarov 
dyovo’ vmd tas adikov Biotas ddavés. Max. Tyr. 31. 2 dpodoylay etvat 
del épyov Kat Aoyou, Kal pyre TA Epya eis apaveray Kop.dqe EvveAnac Gar Kré. 

396. Pidrar 8’ & rédawa ead: [for the significance of Persuasion in 
connexion with tps, ary, and éAmis, see Cambridge Praelections, 
p. 115 ff.}. 

397- The reading of the MS. (see cr. n.) is not a metrical line at 
all, apart from strophic correspondence. mpoothov mais (Hartung) is 
right: Soph. fr. 533 ouwrouynrides ata, Cho. 645 téxvov 8 éereopéepe 
dopors aipatwv madarépwv tivew pvoos xpovwr Kuta Bvoecddpwy ‘Epwis, 
like Hecate in A/acbeth, ‘the close contriver of all harms.’ apoBovAoc 
mato was probably the first stage in the error. 

398 f. d&kos recalls Hesiod’s vyxecrov dacOyr quoted on v. 469.— 
clvos, mischief, is a synonym of dry or BAaBy: for “Arty PBAamrovo’ 
avOpwrovs see Hom. I 505, T ot. 

404. oravdv spvv is an allusion to éAmis: mryvas dwiKels, @ TEKVOV, 
tas éXmidas Eur. fr. 271. In Soph. Anz. 615 eAmis is & wodvrAaytos. 
Hope of wrongful gain, Ambition, is a stage on the road to ruin: 
Thuc. iii, 45 4 re é€Amts Kal o épws emi marti mreiora Bdrarrover, 
Vv. 103 €Amls d¢, Kivddvwr tapapvO.oy oteoa, Tos ev Grd TEpLovolas ypw- 
pevous adtriu kav Bray, ob Kabethe: Tois dé és array TO brdpxov avappiTTodaL 
(Samavos yap pict) auarte yryvwoketar oparévtwv, kal év oTwx ere pvrdteral 
Tis avTiv yvwpioGetcay, odk éAdeire. Plut. Pyrrh. 26 ovtw pev ébérece 
tov “ITadukdv Kal SuxeAckdv 6 [vppos éAmidwv, vopicbels & tals mpageow 
extato Tats éAmiowy amrodAvvat, Ov epwra Tdv amdvtwv ovdev eis b det 
6éc0at trav brapxovtwv Pbacas. Pind. P.iii. 19 GAG Tot| Hpato THV amedvTwY* 
ota Kal roAAot wafov: | éore 82 Pddov ev avOpwrovot pataorarov, | doris 
aicxivey érixopia tramtaiver TA Tépow, | perapuvia Onpevwv aKkpavTots 
éAriotv. | €rxe Toavtav peyadav adatav | kaddurérAov Ajpa Kopwvidos. 
Thue. iv. 17 pa) Tadely rep ot anOws te ayabov AapBavovres Tdv avOpwrwv: 
det yap Tov mA€ovos €Amidt dpéyovTar did TO Kal Ta TapdvTa adoKHTws 
eVTVXNT AL. 

405. See cr. n. What the MS. gives is merely a case of simplex 
ordo, as explained in my paper on Transposition of Words, Class. Rev. 
XVl. Pp. 243.—tpdorpippa suggests Bdoavos (401): Max. Tyr. 20. 3 Tov 
pev yap xpvoov Bacavite. Aios tpootpiBdpevoy adriu. 

418. 8dpwv mpodira. ‘spokesmen of the house’ are members of 
Menelaus’ household whose gossip voiced abroad the condition of 
affairs within; gave whispered utterance to the private and domestic 
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grief of the deserted husband. These revelations they convey in 
guarded language like the Chorus in the Choephori, 45—82, not 
mentioning names, but saying rpdpor, adynpevwv, vreprovrias, avdpi, Tus. 
For zp. with the genitive cf. Athen. 187 b, 6 8° Ezikovpos aravras cionyaye 
mpopytas atdpwv. 

421. See cr. nn. The reading of the MSS. is neither sense nor 
metre: with ovyds dripovs dAoSdpovs Hermann restored both. The 
corruption was introduced by some scribe who failed to perceive the 
construction of rapectw idetyv—thought that it required a nominative. 
Just the same thing happened in Eur. 770. 36 tiv 8 aOdiav ryvd’ el Tis 
ciaopav fede, mapeoti, “ExaBynv xeyévnvy mvdGv mapos: where inferior 
MSS. give rapeotw “ExaBy xeysevn. What d&oros should be is uncertain. 
dpypévov, ‘sitting apart’: of Achilles sulking in his tent in Hom. O 106 
0 8 adypevos ovk dheyiler odd’ oOerar (with which Leaf compares ® 207, 
A 81). Add Hadt. iv. 66 yryswpévor doxaréarat. Mourners are 
constantly said to s#¢ moping, e.g. Hom. « 497, € 41, 7 145, Epictet. 
ll. 16. 33 KAavoes Kabypevos ws Ta madia; SO li. 24. 25 Ti ovv exelvov 
(Achilles) wdeAe? tadra, dtav Kabymevos Kaine dia 76 Kopaciduov; ill. 13. 9 
péAAw Kabywevos KAaiew, OTe povos GmereihOnv Kal epnuos; iil. 24. 8 
av 8€ tis drodnpnon Tov cvv7iOwv, Kabypevor kaiwpev ; See KaOnpar in 
Upton’s index. So ‘ By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
remembering Zion.’ 

424. 8d. Attic puts ddgeev avy where the Ionic writers say épets or 
the like: so Herodas, e.g. iv. 31. 

427. dppdtov 8 ev dyxnvlars eppe mac’ “AdpoSlra is precisely like an 
Orphic line quoted by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 951 xepdv 8 6\Avpévwv 
éppev torvepyos “AOyvyn, ‘with the destruction of hands, Athena, the 
goddess of handicraft, was clean gone’: and so all spirit of love, love- 
sense, is departed in the lack of eyes, which are the channels of desire 
(juepos), and were created, according to Empedocles, by Aphrodite 
(frs. 86, 87 Diels). 

429. ‘mevOfpoves of the MSS. is contrary to the sense: mrecOnmoves 
Housman (‘si dicerentur zeOjpoves, intelligerem’ Karsten) rightly : 
v. 286 dveipwv ddopar’ edib7. Tryphiod. 456 (Aphrodite) zpooépy 
mevOnpove duvet. 

431. This line has caused much trouble because the sentence has 
no finite verb; yet doxdv dpa, the most plausible of the conjectures, 
cannot be right, because Greek never said doxdv dpa, always doxa 
épav. The verb is in fact omitted, with dramatic effect: ‘For oft, as 
dreaming that he beholds his joy, “e would embrace. This is quite 
common in Greek writing: Semon: Amorg. 7. 110 Kexnvdros yap dvdpds— 
of 8& yelroves xalpovo” dpavtes, Philem. 126 pis Aeveds, drav abryy tis— 
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GAN’ aicytvopar héyerv—xéxpaye... 4. 15, Xenarch. 4. 16, Theocr. 1. 105 
od déyerar tav Kvrpw 6 Bovxddos— ; Lucian i. 242 eyo d& dy wore THV 
"Adpoditnv—aXrX od xpr adxety, ill. 178, 1. 232, 274, A.P. v. 34, 184. 5, 
128, Priap. 82. 6, Verg. Ee. iii. 8, Ar. Vesp. 1178 Blaydes. Soph. 
O.T. 1288 tov matpoxtovov, Tov pytpds—avddv avoav ovde pyta por, 
Lucian iii. 296 odd 70 ‘éav 0 raTHp—kal KUpLos yevwpar THY TaTpULWY, 
[kat] wavta oa,’ Ov. Heroid. xiii. 164. Cf. auf. 503 (as Ar. Lys. 33, 37); 
1095, Cho. 193, 1030, Eur. Z7o. 713. 

To the passages already cited in general illustration may be added 
Lycophr. 112—4, Eur. Heé. 35, Meleag. A.P. xii. 125, Hor. C. iv. 1. 37, 
Theocr. xxx. 22, Eur. 4. 348—356. 

éo0\4 here and elsewhere = the Attic ayaa. 

434. «eAevHous of the MSS. was an easy error for KededOwv (see 
cr. n.): when there was the choice, Aeschylus can hardly have preferred 
to make the sense less lucid by an assonance less pleasant to the ear. 
For the sense cf. Lucian 1. 711 (of the Dream) aryvés wv, as pact, Kat 
opov éxwv THs TTATEWS TOV UTvov..—Milton must have been thinking of 
this passage when he wrote (// Penseroso, 6—10) : 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 


Or likest hovering dreams, 
The fickle pensioners of Morpheus train. 


436. imepBardrepa, or trepparwrepa as Herwerden proposed. It is 
an extremely easy alteration, and so would be 6 rodvdgards 7 ayov 
Bpordv in Theb. 759, if not in Pind. fr. 75: cf. P. xi. 47. Hom. B 50 
and the oracle in Hdt v. 78.—%tzepBaprov in Aesch. fr. 99. 21 may be 
for trépdatov or trépBarov. 

437 ff. 7d wav 8 ad’ “EdAados aias cvvoppévors of the MSS. is 
impossible rhythm here: it would be a single unrepeated logaoedic 
figure in a stanza of quite different rhythm. See cr. n. From the 
private grief of Menelaus while he sat at home we pass now to the 
general multitude at large, the warriors across the sea at Troy and 
their kinsmen, whom they left at home in Greece : what of the warriors ? 
In their homes too the due and fitting behaviour towards them is 
mourning. mpére governs the dative cvvoppévos: for a victor, acclama- 
tion is the proper tribute, Pind. ZV. ill. 67 Boa d& vxaddpur odv ’Apicto- | 
kAeidar mpémer; the proper tribute to the dead is (also praise, but in the 
shape of) regretful lamentation. And yotv depends on zpére: well, 
they may, there is reason enough, surely, why their houses should 
behave so. 

dthyoikdpsios is ‘broken-hearted,’ as arAnoigpwv (Hesych. arAnoidpov : 
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ovdepids TOApys Evvoray éxwv). The MSS. give révOea tXyorxapdios, the , 
opposite of the sense, and a contradiction in terms: P.V. 169 ris Se 
tAnoKkapdios Gedy oto Tad emriyapy; Tis ov GuvagxXadGL KaKOls TEOLTL ; 
‘who is so hard-hearted as to feel no grief or indignation?’ But 
Hesychius also records rAacippova: ‘tropovyntixev, ‘patient, ‘long- 
suffering, ‘stout-hearted’? Hom. I 3 wévOei 8’ arAntor BeBodnato 
(T 367 ardnrov axos, Apoll. Rhod. ii. 858 «7dos), E 382 rérAab...Kat 
avaoxeo Knoopévn wep, Y 18 térAabe 84, Kpadin: Kai KvTepov GAXO ToT 
erAys, Q 48 add’ 7 tor KAavoas Kal ddupdpevos pebenkev> TANTOV yap poipat 
Ovpov Oécay avOpuiror. inf. 886 trAG0° atevOjTw dpevi. ALP. vii. 335 
TAHH wévOos, evvacov. Archilochus 9. 5—10 ending tAjTe, yuvatketoy 
mévOos arwcdpevor, 

443. tevxn May mean ‘arms,’ 

445 ff. 6 xpvoapofds 8’ “Apns xré This is a fine example of the 
power that Aeschylus has of developing an image and sustaining it: 
The God of War is like a money-changer who gives gold for bulkier 
metal; but his dealing is in flesh and blood; he has his scales like the 
money-changer, but they are the scales of battle; he receives a human 
body, a man’s bulk, and what he gives back for it in exchange is like 
the merchant’s gold-dust (Wjypa), fined in the fire (nmvpwhév), and heavy, 
for it causes heaviness ; and packed in vessels which are ev@erot, a word 
covering two senses,—‘ handy,’ Aadzles, and ‘decently disposed,’ dene 
compositi, applied to a corpse: Bekker Azxecd. 40. 23 edOereiv vexpov: 76 
eb Koopeiv ev Taors veKpov. 

455- In asimilar spirit, as reported by Eur. Z7o. 374 ff., Cassandra 
argues that the sorrows of Argos were worse than those of Troy: 


éret O ém axtas HAvOov Sxapavdpiovs, 
vnickov, od yys dpi amoarepovpevou 

20? © 7s ~~? a >» ¢ 
ovd twWirupyov matpid: ots 8 “Apns €Ao, 
ov taidas «ldov, ov dapaptos ev xeEpoiv 

/ / > Dd xX Cal 
mérrous cuvertdAnoav, ev Sévye O€ yne 
keiytat. 7a 8 oiKor Toad opot eytyvero: 

Pie Pe Pi) a > ” 3 > vee 
xnpal + yvnirKov, ot 8 amaides év Sdpors 

; 

aAdXAws téxv exOpeavres, ode pds Tadpots 
éof dots attdv aipa yn Swpnoerar 


The consequence of discontent .at home formed the subject of well- 
known stories referred to by Plat. Zegg. 682 D: ovdxody év rovtw THU 
, ” fe a \ 4 2 i) \ a te 2, 
xpoven, ovre Sexéret, Ov 70 “Ihtov éxohiopkeliro, TA THY TOALOPKOVVTWY EKaTTwY 
oikoe Kaka moAhad EvveBowve yryvopeva Tepl Tas oTaves TOY véwy, ot Kal 
ddiKxopévors Tovs otpatistas cis Tas aVTOV TOAELS TE Kal OiKias Ov KaNdS OVS 
év dikye vredéEavto, aN wore Gavdrovs te Kal ohaydas Kal puyas yevér Oat 

Tap.ToAAas ; 
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461 etpoppo. So Homer X 370 (the Greeks gathering round the 
corpse of Hector) of kal @yncavto puny Kal eidos ayqrov "Exropos. 

463. Bapeta, dangerous, is answered by Bapv in 475. 

464. Snpoxpdvrov: popular indignation is as effectual as a curse 
officially pronounced (Dem. 18. 130 ovde yap ay érvxev jv, GAN ols 0 
djp0s KaTaparat, id. 19. 70): it may lead to a rising and the stoning of 
its object.—xpéos is anything veguired; in prose confined to a debt of | 
money, but in poetry any function, service, obligation. azaureiy is to 
demand, rivev to fulfil the requirement. 

469. Another image, developed out of the word dyavpov: Hesiod 
had said that when a man is prosperous unrighteously, his estate is 
minished and brought low: Op. 321 

ei yp as Kal xepot Binu méyav odPov eAyrat, 

7 ong amo yhocons Aniocerat, ota TE ToANG 

yiyvera, eur av bn kK €p00s vOov ecarraryone 

avOpurwv, aidd 8€ 7 avade’n Katorane: 

peta d€ pv pavpodvor Beoi, puvvGovor dé otkou 

dvépt TH, madpov S€ 7 eal xpovov OABos ddl. 
and again 282: 

Os O€ Ke paptupinotv Exdv emlopKoy dpoccas 

wevoetat, ev d€ Siknv Brdas vyKeotov aay, 

Tod O€ 7 dpavpotépn yevern peTomicbe €NeuTTTAL* 

avopos om EVOpKOU yeven petoriobev apetvov. 

471. wodwtvxet tprBdr Blov has not been understood : tpiBa. means 
attrition; as Fortune caused him to wax great unrighteously, so the 
Erinyes cause him eventually to wane again and dwzndle, minishing 
him to a faint shadow, till at last he disappears in Hell. The working 
of a curse, of which the Erinyes are the embodiment, upon the 
conscience of the victim is more fully pictured in the Huwmenides: they 
suck his blood, until they have worn him away to a shadow (264-7, 
302, 360, 371, 938), and then drag him down to Hell (267), from which ~ 
there is no escape (175, 341). 

476. xépava. The construction of the sentence corresponds to 
Athen. 523 b é& ovpavod BadAdpevoe tupt Kal yaAKau. 

The MS. reading BaddAerar yap dcoos Arbev xepavyds has received 
the following interpretations: (1) ‘for a thunderbolt is hurled from Zeus 
upon the eyes (of the too-famous man).’ Even if the construction be 
allowed to pass, this is excluded, because Greek never spoke of hurling a 
thunderbolt on a man’s eyes; it would convey no meaning. The eyes 
are plainly the jealous eyes of Zeus. (2) ‘for a thunderbolt is hurled 
by the eyes of Zeus (upon the too-famous man).’ But though lightning 
may be flashed from his eyes, the thunderbolt was always wielded in his 
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hand. On these grounds I am convinced that Prof. Tucker (C/ass. 
Rev. vii. p. 340) is right in regarding xepavvos as an error and in 
substituting xapava: that is precisely what the sentence wants. 

477- &pSovos 8dBos: there is a pun on the double meaning of 
adGovos, of which some early moralist must have taken advantage. 

484. el t....pi0os is added as an afterthought: see on 359. 

487 ff. The phrases of the Chorus are mockingly borrowed from - 
the fire, rupwdévra xapdiav and in 491 mGavds ayav 6 Ondus Epos érwéeperau 
—for there were two things émwé€uec8ac was so commonly applied to 
that the original metaphor from grazing cattle was forgotten in their 
case and became appropriated to themselves,—the ravages of five or of! 
disease (Thue. ii. 54, 58). There is a playful application of the word in 
Plut. Mor. 415 F ope tHv Srokiy exripwow dowep Ta “HpaxdXeirov kal 
’Opdéws erivemomerny ern ovTw Kat Ta Howddov Kal ouveéarrovoay: and 
what the Elders mean (with an undercurrent of allusion to her amorous 
intrigue and protestations) is that a woman is ready to accept good 
news upon the slightest warrant (gwo rumorem reconciliationts afficeret, 
acciperetque Agrippina, facili feminarum credulitate ad gaudia, Tac, Ann. | 
xiv. 4), without waiting for proof visible and palpable, apo rod pavevtos: 
such premature rejoicing is presently apt to be extinct as the fire among 
the thorns.—The MS. reading opos éwéuerar cannot be interpreted as 
‘the boundaries of a woman’s mind are encroached upon’ (émuwéperar 
passive). To cross a limit was trepBativew (treprndav, trepOopety) 
opov : but no Greek ever said émuwéuecOar cpov.— For the general sense / 
cf. Plut. Artox. 28 xafodrov péev ory tows, TO YopdKAeuov, ‘taxela eho 
TOV KaKdv Odoiropel:’ (fr. 714) ela ydp Tis y Topela Kal KaTavTyS emi TO 
Bovdopevov. For xapw Evvaivéca., ‘to yield assent to pleasure,’ cf. Pind, 
P. iv. 139f. evi pev Ovatav ppéves wxvtepar Képdos alvyoar mpd dikas 
ddAcov. 

500. «dvs. The dust is an indication of speed: Zheb. 60 xwpet 
kovie. Lucian i. 623 ovx opais d€ Kat Tov ‘Epyiy avrov idpari peopevoy Kai 
TO TOOE KEKOVLMEVOV Kal TVEVOTLOVTG } pearov yoov ao Oparos avT@ TO 
oropa. ti tadta, © Epyn, 4 orovdy; The speed of the Herald shows 
that he comes with a definite message: Pers. 249 add’, enol doxetv, ray’ 
clon. mavta vapepty Aoyov: tovde yap Spaynya dwros Ieporxdv mpére 
pabetv: Kai héper caés Te mpayos eo Odov 7 Kaxov Kvev. Theb. 356 6 ro 
Katorrns, ws é0l doKel, otpatod mevO Tw’ piv, ® ira, veav épet, 
arovdn. SuwKwv topmripous yvoas modav. Eur. “ec. 216 Kat payv ‘Odvoceds 
épxetat orrovdge Todes, ExaBy, véov te mpos oe onpavav eros. Hel. 602 
hey’, ws Pépers Tu THE THL oTovdHL véov. Med. 1118 Kai dy dédopKa Tovde 
tov “lacovos oreixovt’ éradav: rvetpa tT jpeOurpévov deikvucw ws TL KaLvov 


ayyede xaxov. Christ. Pat. 98, 125, 1858. Lucian il. 681 aAda tis 0 
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oTovonl mpooiwv ovTds eoTW; 7 Tov TL ex yhs vewTepov drayyéAXeSs. 
EPM. tméppeya, & Zed, cat prplas tHs orovdns Seopevor. 

501. oo. The dative belongs to both clauses, and must be taken 
after onpavel. Cf. Hum. 36 ws pnte cwxeiv pate po axtaivew Baow, 
Theb. 651, Soph. O.Z. 1455. 

504. dmrorrépyw always means ‘I fall out of love with,’ ‘I cease to 
care for’: thus here the thought implied is that anything less than glad 
news explicitly told will leave the speaker dissatisfied. Hence yap in 
v. 505: what has appeared is so good that any addition which is other- 
wise will be disappointing. For the force of daaé in composition cf. 
dreabiev = to leave off eating, as illustrated in Athen. 649 b. So aaradyy- 
cayras 7a idva in Thuc. ii. 61. 

509. Sexarov: see cr. n. Some modern editors retain the MS. 
error dexatw, as though the Herald said he had returned on the tenth 
day of the year, for it could not mean anything else. 

510. fayacdv: hopes were anchors or cables to a Greek: Eur. 
fTel. 277 ayKupa s n feo TOS TUXaS wxet povn, moow rol n&ew kal ee 
amaAdda€éew KQKOV, ovTOS téOvnkev, ovTos ovKer éorTe 5n. Heliod. V. 19 
XapixAr«va por Bios jv, emis kat diadoyy Tod yévous: Xapikdeva povn wapa- 
Wux} kai, ws eirety, aykupa. Kal TavTnv UreTeweTO Kal TapyveyKev OTL TOT 
éotl 16 eiAnyds pe Sapdvioy. For payer cf. spem abrumpere (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 50 etc.). 

516. des (see cr. n.) was perhaps an explanation of a false 
reading ji6a. 

518. dywviovs: gods of assembly, as in Supp. 195, where Zeus, 
Apollo, Poseidon, and Hermes are subsequently singled out for 
mention: so 2. 248. Probably they were the twelve chief gods of 
the tribes who worshipped at the games. As gods of meeting they 
are also ayopaio.: Schol. Hom. Q 1 zapa d& Bowrots dyodv 7 ayopa... 
oOev Kal aywviovs Deois AicyvAos tods ayopaiovs. 

521. pws: cf. Xen. Cyr. ii. 1. 1 mpooevéapevor Oeots Kal jpwor Tots 
tiv Wepoida ynv xaréxovow thews Kat edpevets wéeurrew ofas, Plut. Arist. 11 
of pev yap npwes, ots éexéAeve Ove, apynyérat TAataéwy joav. 

525. mov, ‘if perchance’ (fufa)..... Cf. Ar. £g. 347 €t mov Sixidiov 
elas ev kata E€vov petoikov, Supp. 405 €l mov Te py Totov Tvxa. The 
prayer is of the same form as Hom. E 116 «tf woré pou Kal ratpi pira 
ppovéovoa rapéarns Sniwr év wodeuon, viv adt eve ira, “AOyvy. Apoll. 
Rhod. iv. 757 viv, et ror’ éuas erelecoas epetpas, ei 8 dye. Sappho i. 5 
GAG Tvs eA’, alora Karépwra...ekAves. 25 EAPe pror Kal viv. Ar. Ach. 
405 vraKovooy, eitep TwroT avOpwrwv twi. We expect kai viv, but that 
is here expressed by rovoide, which has been a great puzzle to critics : 
‘with bright eyes now.’ Else we should only have had totow (which 
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h writes), as Alciphron i. 38 7 8& odkére hadpors rots dupacw dwerae 
pediooa. 

530 ff. There are certain images in Isaiah which this passage 
recalls: 14. 23 ‘I will sweep it (Babylon) with the besom of destruc- 
tion, saith the Lord of hosts.’ 30. 28 The breath of the Lord shall 
reach ‘to sift the nations with the sieve of vanity.’ Aeschylus in his - 
characteristic way sustains his image. In the MSS. however it is 
interrupted by a line interpolated from the margin (Pers. 813) Bwpot 
8 aicror Sapovev & idpvpata, which had been quoted to illustrate the 
devastation of the land. In the /ersae the verse is spoken by the 
ghost of King Darius, who has been raised from the dead to give 
advice to the Persians after their defeat at Salamis: on being informed 
of Xerxes’ expedition he condemns it, and prophesies the crowning 
disaster of Plataea, v. 809 


e a 9 cana 3 , a 
ov ofw Kakdv visor erappever taleiy, 
UBpews arowa Kabewv hpovnparwv: 
ot yyv podrdvtes “EXAcd od Oeav Bpérn 
qroovvTo avAGy ovde TYLTpaVaL VvEws, 

\ Se yea , siete s 
Bopot & aioror, dapovoy 8 iBpvpara 
/ 4 > / , 
mpoppica pvpdnv e€avéotpartar Babpwv. 
Tovyap Kakas Spacavres ovK eAaccova 

, .. X la > / ~~ 
macxovet, Ta b€ peArXovat, Kovdérw KAKOV 

% > , > > > my” > ’ , 
Kpynvis améagBnk adr er éxrdverar. 


There in store abides 
The crown of all their ills, in recompense 
For their presumptuous and ungodly sin, 
That in the land of Hellas made no conscience 
Either to spoil the images of the gods 
Or burn the temples; the altars are clean gone, 
The shrines of deities torn up by the roots 
And overturned and swept from their foundations. 
Therefore for their ill-doing, ills no less 
They have in suffering, and yet more shall have ; 
The fount of sorrow is not stanched yet 
But still comes welling forth. 


That is his denunciation of those barbarous and irreligious acts of 
desecration which Herodotus records (viii. 33, 53, 109, 1x. 42) and 
which had impressed the Greek imagination with such deep and lasting 
horror (see e.g. Isocr. 4. 155). The passage in the Persae must have 
been familiar to all that heard the Agamemnon, and the acts them- 
selves—including the burning of the temples on the Acropolis at 
Athens—must have been within the memory of many. Is it con- 
ceivable that Aeschylus before this audience, or any Greek at any 
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time, could have put this statement as a proud boast in the mouth 
of a religious herald? See also Eur. Hec. 802—5. 

The destruction of sacred buildings had no significance in the story 
of the Sack of Troy. If it happened, it was because in the burning of 
the town it was inevitable. 

Quint. xili. 432 speaks of the fire raging round: 60d kalovto dé 
mavta “Avtysdyoro péAdabpa, kataidero 8 aomertos axpyn Ilepyapov apd’ 
épatnv wept O tepov “ArddAAwvos vndv te Cabeov Tpitwvidos audi te Bwopov 
‘Epxetov: Oddapou d€ Katerpndovt épareivol viwvev Tpidpowo: modus 8 
apabivero maoa: and in Seneca, Agam. 653 the Chorus lament sempla 
deos super usta suos. But this is nowhere mentioned as having brought 
them retribution; and indeed for the Greeks to commit this act de- 
liberately would have been impossible; there was no religious enmity ; 
the Trojan gods were their gods. This is quite a different matter from 
the particular acts of sacrilege that were committed by individuals: 
Eur. Zvo. 15 Poseidon complains épnpa 8 adon kat Oeav dvaktopa pdovar 
Katappet* mpos 6 kpytidwv Babpors rértwxe Upiapos: and in describing 
the massacre Tryphiodorus 598 says: otd€ Gedy orw «ixov abeoportarys 
bd pirns, dBavatwv 8 expawov arevOéas aipate Bwpodts. oixtpdtaror dé 
yéepovres GTYyLOTATOLTL povoirww ove 6pOot KTE€(VOVTO, Xapat é ikeTyoLa. yvia 
Tewdpevo Todvotat KaTeKNiVOVTO KapyoWw. 

537- ovvteAts, sharing the same privileges and so involved in the 
same liabilities. 

539- Kdromfs: Hdt. li, 114 mxer Eetvos, yévos pev Tevxpos, épyov dé 
dvoowov év tHL “EAAGSe eLepyaopevos* Eelvov yap Tod éwutod eEaratyoas 
THY yvvaixa, abryy Te TavTyv aywv yKeL Kal Toda Kdpta Xpypara, 
DT TOm LL: 

543- Tav amd otparod, returned from the field = dm otpareias (608). 

544. The form rteOvavac was long ago rejected by Hermann. 
Against all such conjectures as retain reOvdvae oix dvrepa it is sufficient 
to point out that dvrAéyw Pavey could not possibly mean ‘I refuse to 
die’; still less could dytiAéyw rebvdévor. Hartung’s xaipw: Oaveiv av & 
odkér’ dvtepO Oeots would mean ‘I will not urge against the gods that 
I would die’; and Kayser’s yaipw: Gaveiy 8€ pw ovkér avrepd Oeots ‘I will 
not urge against the gods that I died.’ The only conjecture that 
approaches the meaning aimed at is Schneidewin’s xaipw- 76 reOvavat 
8 ovxér dvrepo Geots, if rendered, ‘as to dying, I will no more oppose 
the gods.’ The general idea is doubtless the same as that in Hom. 
n 225 (first cited by Butler) ds x’ éueé rov Svornvov éuns eriByoere warpns | 
Kairep TOAAG Tabdvta: iddvTa pe Kal Airot aiwy | KTHoW eujnv Opdds TE Kat 
tepepes péya Sopa. Add h. Aphrod. 154 Bovdoiyv Kev erevta, yivar 
cixvia Gequow, o7s edvis ériBds, ddvar ddpov “Atdos etow. Aesch. Cho. 437 
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ereit eyo vordioas dAoimav. Callim. fr. 219 teOvatyny or éxeivov azromvel- 
cavra mvdoiunv. Eur. £2. 281 Odvoune pytpos aip’ emispagac’ emys. 
Or. 1116 Kat pv 70d épgas dis Paveiv ody aoua. Musaeus 79 adrixa. 
teOvainv Aexéwv eriBywevos “Hpors. Plat. Apol. 28 vp, Synes. Lpist. 107, 
Plut. Mor. 10944 ot8 evgéare tis euTAnaOeis ow 7 TEepparov BaciiKov 
evOds arobaveiv, Aristid. i. p. 709. 20 Dind., zzf. 1610. Cic. 2 Phil. 119 
miht uero, patres conscripti, tam etiam optanda mors est, perfuncto rebus 
ws, etc. Guided by these passages I read as in the text. Cf. Othello 
il. 1. 187 If it were now to die, | [were now to be most happy ; for 
I fear, | My soul hath her content so absolute | That not another 
comfort like to this | Succeeds in unknown fate. 

xalpw ye, read by Enger and others, cannot be right, as this is the 
answer to yxalpes; not to xatpe. 

551. When it is seen that this line is the answer to a question 
(as Heath took it), it is plain that the natural supplement is y’, ‘ Aye,’ 
which is besides most easily omitted. For similar instances see Eur. 
Or. 1122, Phoen. 1344, Cycl. 217, El. 667, Ar. Nud. 469. 

552. otvyortpdétat: see cr. n. The corruption is an example of a 
very common form of error, which has been illustrated in Class. Rev, 
Vp Ly. f 

555- 7d ody refers to his reOvainv in v. 544. Cf. Strabo, p. 793 
@OTE ViV, TO TOD ToLNTODd, ‘eE Erépwv Erep eoriv.’ Aristid. ii. 164, Dind. 
Kahds ye Toy, & Etaipe, TO dv Oi TovTo, Kal TadynOA Néywv. 

561. mapelfers (from mapeikw as etéis from eixw), ‘opportunities,’ or _ 
‘relaxations.’ See cr.n. The schol. has omaviovs. Kat tovtov yap ov 
cuvexas arndavopev.—kaxoortpétovs: Chionides ypwes fr. 1 (i. 4 K.) 
modAors eyaida Kod Kata o€ veavias Ppovpodvtas arexvas (? atevés K.) 
KGV CAOLaKL KOLWwLEevous. 

562 is corrupt. For od Aaxovres, ov Aaxou Tus might be suggested. 
Margoliouth’s acyadXovras would require a second negative. 

563. Kal mpoofv mdéov ottyos is perhaps a case of simplex ordo 
(see Class. Rev. xvi. p. 244), and we should read kat mAéov mrpoojy 
oTvyos. 

565. 8 For the corruption into yap see Porson on Jed. 34, 
1083, On editing Aeschylus, p. 119.—The words xadzo...dpoco are 
parenthetic, which accounts for the gender of ri@évres (Verrall). Cf. 
616 f. 088 oda répyuv—otd’ eripoyov patw—adXov pds avdpds. 

566 f. ‘Causing mildew and making the hair or wool of our 
garments verminous,’ év@ypov,—for Onpiov was applied in more or less 
humorous horror to the smallest creatures. No one who has served 
a campaign—in South Africa or elsewhere—will dispute the truth of 
the description. Plut. Mor. 352 F, speaking of the linen garments 
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worn by the Egyptian priests, remarks that linen is 7xurra POetporovov, 
ws A€yovet 
This in any case is the meaning of év@ypov, which is applied to 
a festering wound in Soph. PA?/. 698; and the rhythm is in favour 
of the punctuation adopted in the text. The usual arrangement 
dpdcou KareWeKalov, éumredov aivos 
eoOnpatov, tiévtes evOnpov tpixa, 
moves haltingly and throws the unemphatic rifévres into an abnormal 
place at the beginning of a clause. Sophocles, however, would appear 
to have read it so and taken zpéya to mean the hair of the head: in the 
Ajax he makes his sailors before Troy complain as follows :— 


600 eyo 8 6 TAduwY raraids ad’ ov xpovos 
Teata pipvovy Aepove arowa pyvev 
avnpiOjos aigy edvadmau. 

1206 Kelpar 0 apepimvos ovTws 
ael TuKwwais dpdcors Teyyopmevos Kopmas, 
Avypas pynpata Tpoias. 

577. The sense is épper’ aviac A. P. v. 72, ualete curae. xalpew 
karat is merely one of the many variations of the phrase xaipew rA€Eyw 
or xeAevw, which meant ‘I say to you xatpe,’ ‘I bid you hail,’ or ‘I bid 
farewell to you,’ ‘I say good-bye to you.’ Instead of these words 
poetical or humorous language indulged in a great variety of sub- 
stitutes: xalpe mpoueiras Kaibel, pig. 256. mpoceiras yxaipev 781. 
avonoavrTes xaipew 205. évvere Xaipely 103. évérw KAaiew pakpa Arche- 
stratus (Ath. 1174). xalpew mpovvyvérw Soph. Zrach. 227. xaipew 
€picuar Az. 112. apt de xaipewv Totor Teots mpoOvpos emuréAXopat Theocr. 
xix. 26. aeioas xaipew Kaibel, Hpig. 237. yxalpew KeAevwv roddAa Ar. 
Ach. 200. Todd. xaipew Ppacas: atotagapevos Hesych. paxpa xaipew 
Aéywov Lucian ii. 614, ov 1. 714, Ppacavres il. 820. eppdabar A€ywv 
Antiphanes 88. éppdcbar ppacas toAXa Dem. 19. 248, Lucian ii. 861. 
kralew avwya Eur. Cycl. 340, 701. KAalew ayopedw Plat. Com. 173. 
oipwlev mapayyeiAavtes Lucian i. 422. 

583. Qeois...rots Kad’ ‘EAMG8a: Soph. fr. 871 vy rods év "Apyer kat 
Kata, Smaptnv Oeovs. 

585. «tdoyetv: see on 350. 

589. cdpadeiv, ‘teachableness,’ as dvopabety (Cho. 224) from dvopabys, 
dyipabetv, prropabety. ‘It is never too late to learn.’ 

591. oiv 8& wrourltev née: Cho. 820 wrei tad d+ Eudv eudov Kepdos 
avéetat T00* ata 8 arootatet piduv. 

592. dvwdrddvka piv wadar is equivalent to rdAa pev avwAoAvéa (see 
note on v. 8), and wdAa pev is taken up by kai voy in 603. 
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595- Kal ms p’ évirrwy reproduces the language of the Elders in 

vv. 481 ff., which Clytaemnestra had not heard. But the Chorus merely 

xpressed the general sense of Argos, and the queen must have become 
acquainted with this in the interval implied in waAae (592). 

602. xowdvres perhaps means ‘extinguishing with wine at the end 
of the rite.’ 

609. das estes Similarly Eur. Cyed. a8 Ovpav ris olfer pou; 
Eupolis fr. 220 iv ovk dvéwka wor avOpuros éys. Ar, Lccl. 962, 990. 
Nicet. Eugen. 4. 245, 268, 6. 528. 

614. onpavripiov. Oppian Had. ili. 361 xrijow del Keipovres don- 
pdvro.o dé~4o10o—an orphan’s unprotected home. It was the common 
practice to seal up store-rooms and other treasuries, ¢.g. Eur. Or. 1108, 
Plat. Legg. 954 aB, Ar. Thesm. 414 ff., Lys. 1199, Diog. L. iv. 59, Hdt. 
ii. 121 B, Plaut. Cas. 144, Amphitr. 773, Stob. Flor. 6. 33 (so here 
onpavtnp.ov includes the seal of chastity), 

616 f. Gddov mpds avbpis belongs to répyw and has no connexion 
with the intervening words 088’ émipoyev gatw. So Theogn. 461 pup ror’ 
ex ampyxtowot voov exe, pnde pevoiva, xpypact, TdV avuors yivetar ovdemia. 
[For fuller discussions of this idiom, which Bergk (P. Z. G. il. p. 159) 
unnecessarily doubts, see Tyrrell in C. &. ii. p. 140 f., Kaibel on Soph. 
El. 1358 (p. 279').|—It is most natural to understand xadkod Baas 
(with the schol.) as poetical for ovdnpov Badds, which is often mentioned, 
the tempering of iron, to harden it or to soften it. The illustration is 
chosen of course for the double meaning. 

618 ff. The MS. gives 618—g to the Herald; most critics follow 
Hermann now in giving them to Clytaemnestra; Dr Verrall thinks they 
are spoken by a ‘Conspirator.’ Many commentators render towcd’ o 
xéprmos, ‘Zalis guidem suit tactatio, ‘a boast like this, ‘that sort of boast, 
as though it were rowode xopzros; but it can only mean ‘such ts the 
boast,’ and unless it is corrupt—which is improbable, for corruption would 
rather be the other way—our explanation must allow it its due meaning. 
pavOdve means zéellego, ‘I see,’ ‘I understand, ‘I take your meaning’ ; 
pavOdvers, ‘do you see?’ Examples are abundant in Comedy and Plato: 
Eur. Or. 1129 TY. ef abrd dydot rovpyov ot reivew xpedv. OP. “EXevyy 
poveve pavOdve ro obpBorov. ILY. éyvws. Ar. Ran. 64 Al. ap’ ede 
SdoKxw 7d cadés, )’répar dpdow; HP. pa dijra rept Ervous ye wavy yap 
pavOdvw. And pavOdvers accordingly means ‘ you understand, rem tenes, 
as Lucian i. 564 ATO. ovkotv...djrov dt pdvos 6 orovdaios purbov eri 
rhe dperne Anwerar; XPYX. pavOdves. This is implied by a participle 
in Cho. 112 HA. éuol re kai cot tap érevEwpar trade; XO. adry od ratra 
pavOdvovo’ 75n ppdoau, ze. pavOdvers: and the same is implied here by 
pavOdvoyrl aor: ‘ /7er speech is thus, as you understand.’ The person 
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addressed, therefore, must have shown the Elder that he understands ; 
and it follows that the previous remark cannot have been made by 
Clytaemnestra: seeing no reason to believe in Dr Verrall’s Conspirator, 
I conclude that the MS. is right in assigning 618—g to the Herald. 
atrn piv otras me is a formula dismissing Aer case, as 941 Totpov pev 
ovtw, Hum. 556, Theb. 409, 1003, Supp. 513; they jot in pavOdvorti cou, 
and add a plainer explanation in the following line, of which the natural 
interpretation is ‘in the judgment of good critics—those who can read 
between the lines—only very specious words.’ Then od 8 «ime, xypvé, is 
the antithesis to atrn pev ovtws, ‘now for your story further.’ daxetv is 
an invidious word ; it means ‘to scream’ or ‘cry aloud without reserve 
or self-control’ (avewv, Aaxalewv, cwppdvev projnpata Theb. 169, Supp. 884): 
it is used contemptuously by Clytaemnestra of the bawling news-bringers 
in 856, and her yuvacke(we vopwr dAodAvypov éXacKov in 601 is a retort, 
quoting the contemptuous judgments passed on her supposed impetuous 
behaviour; in 1427 zepippova éAaxes is used of her by the Chorus (as 
koumaes in 1399) to rebuke her vaunting menaces, but a woman of her 
character would never, I think, apply it to herself: see n. on 287.— 
But the most important phrase is és yuvatkl yevvatat, in which ws after 
an adjective should have a limiting or qualifying force; not, as Peile 
takes it, ‘particularly for a noble lady,’ but ‘for such a person as a 
noble lady,’ ‘considering that a noble lady is the speaker.’ Examples 
are familiar, as Soph. O. Z. 1118 muords ws vomeds advyp, ‘trusty as any, 
in his shepherd’s place,’ O. C. 20 paxpav yap ws yépovte mpovotadys 
666v, ‘a long way for an old man,’ Az. 395 epeBos & gaervdtarov, ws 
éwot, Plat. Sophist. 226 C tayetav, ws moi, oxdw emitarres, ‘a rapid 
process of thought for such as I am,’ Parmen. 136 D Todd épyov zpoc- 
tatrets ws THAiKwide, Dio Chrys. il. p. 267 R. dpiysdtv <pev> kal ddAvov 
ws év Tots TOTE, TOAD OE améxovTa THS VV Kaxonfetas, Thuc. v. 43 nAuKiou 
pev ére tore dv véos ws év aGAAne OAK, Iv. 84 Hv Se ovde adivaTos, ws 
Aaxedaipovios, ciety. The meaning then should be that such unabashed 
avowals, though brim-full of truth, are surely zzdecorous, unbecoming a 
true gentlewoman. If the punctuation is made interrogative, this is 
exactly what the Herald says.—The Chorus are well aware of Clytaem- 
nestra’s hypocrisy ; therefore I do not think 618—g would be said by 
one of them; but the Herald, who knows nothing, is surprised and un- 
favourably impressed, thinking that noble ladies do not usually proclaim 
their fidelity and affection in such terms (cf. Plut. Aor. 768 B y 8€ yevvaia 
yur” pos avopa VO[LLyLov avyKpabeioa ov "Epwtos GpkTwv av dropeiveve kat 
Spaxdvrwv mepBoras padrAov 7} Wadtouy avdpos aAorpiov Kat cvyKataKcww) ; 
thinking perhaps that there is some indecency in her saying ‘that I may 
give my honoured lord the best and soonest welcome—for to a woman’s 
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eyes what hour is dearer than amd otparetas dvSpi, cwaavros <0, mddas 
avoigat (v. 608f. where see n.)?’ Clytaemnestra here of course is 
merely overacting; but in Sophocles her true behaviour is such that 
Electra refuses her the character of yervaia yuvy: Ll. 287 aurn ven n 
Aoyoure pone yorn povodtca toad egoverdile xaxd: & SvoGeov plonna, 
col povn. matnp teOvnxev; «xré. It is true that Sir R. Jebb renders, 
‘this woman, in professions so noble’; but I incline to the other inter- 
pretation, ‘this so-called noble lady,’ as in Eur. ZZ. 326 Aegisthus is to 
Electra tis €ujs pytpds roots 6 KAewds, ws Aéyovow. Or. 17 6 Kdewss, 
ei 81) KAewvds, “Ayapéuvev. 

623. cecwpévos. [In support of this form Wecklein, Curae epigr. 
p. 60 quotes Photius, p. 507, 22 oéowrat kal ceowpévos of madatol avev 
Tov &...01 d€ vewrepor ceowopar, and Suid. s.v. céowrat, and concludes 
‘librarios peccauisse addendo @ ex posteriore dicendi consuetudine.’] 

631. dvaxGels eucavads e€ “IXlov points to the form of the legend 
according to which Menelaus quarrelled with Agamemnon after the 
sack of Troy, and set sail before him: see Hom. y 136 ff., Soph. 
tr.<4709, Pausan.. X..25: 3 

641 ff. eddnpov Fpap od mpére Kakayyéor ydoont pralvev’ xwpls 
Tir) Gedv...(653) mas Kedva tots Kakoior cuppelo; These are all religious 
phrases. In the /om 1017 Creusa has two drugs with different virtues, 
one wholesome and the other—venom from the Gorgon’s serpents— 
deadly, and is asked «is év 8€ xpaOévr’ airov 7 xwpis pPépas; She 
replies ywpis: Kakadu yap éeobAdv od cuppelyvuta. See further Paley’s 
note on /oz 246, and compare Plat. Legg. 800 B—E, Plut. Aem. Paul. 
35 TyV wpoTyTa THs TUXNS, Ws odK BLdécaTo wévOos ToTOUTOV «is Oikiav 
Gprov Kal xapas kai Ovovdv yéepoveay cicdyovoa Kat Katapryviovaa Opyvous 
kat ddxpva maow emuikios Kai OprapBors. The words xwpis q Timi 
Gesv are a brief proverbial expression of familiar doctrine—‘ that cere- . 
mony ts apart from the Gods of Heaven’: see Plat. Legg. 828c ére de 
Kal To TOV xXOoviwv Kal dcous ad Gods odpaviovs érovopartéov Kal TO TAY 
rovrous éropévu ob Evpperxtéov, GdAAG xwpiartéov Kré., Zim. 69 D ceBopevor 
puaiverw TO Oetov, 6 Te py Taca HY avayKn, Xwpis exelvov KatorkiCovow eis 
adAnv Tod gopatos oiknow TO Ovyrov, Plut. Mor. 361 B Geot and abavaror 
are often used in discrimination from the x@dvic daiwoves: Apollodor. 
i. 33 Wagner, Persephone was compelled to remain the third part of 
the year peta Idovrwvos, 76 d€ Aourov mapa Tos Oeois: frequently by 
Aeschylus in the Lumenides, 109, 352, 363, 414, who have Aaxy Oeav 
dixooTarovyTe. 380: But each form of worship is fi¢/zmg in its proper 
place, and zpére is the word habitually used: the true paean should 
be sung at banquets, avopeiwv Tapa dautupdverot Tp€TEL TOLAVO. KOTOPYXELV 
Alcman fr. 22: praise and honour are the fitting tributes (mpémet) to a 
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conqueror or benefactor, swf. 437, 529, Pind. fr. r21, O. 11. 50, ill. 9, 
P. v. 43, WV. iti. 67 Bod 8& vixaddpwr civ ’ApiotoxdciSar mpéret : praise 
also is the fitting memorial of the dead, only in their case it takes the 
form of lamentation—zpére Aé€yewv rarava tovd "Epwvov. 

645 ff. ‘News of the double wound inflicted by the double scourge 
that Ares uses—one the general public wound felt by the whole country, 
the other that felt severally by each home in private for the loss of a 
loved man.’ The notion of a wound suggests a scourge; the notion of 
a scourge leads Aeschylus to conceive these lost men as driven out 
from their houses banned and excommunicate beneath the curse of 
War; because polluted men banned by the people’s execration were 
expelled aynAatwr pacteye as Lycophron calls it, v. 436, which would 
seem to have been the original reading in Cho. 288 diwxKeoOar roXrews | 
aynratonr party AvpavOev dénas where the MS. has xadxnAatwr rrAGOTLY YL. 
This one may suppose was the reason why Christ used a scourge in 
driving out the money-changers from the Temple (John 2. 15) as 
defilers and polluters of it. See also Cho. 374 adda durdis yap tHode 
papayvys | Sodmos txvetrau: TOV pev apwyol | Kata yas ndn? Tav b€ Kpa- 
rovvruw | xépes ody dor, where, as in the present passage, the two 
lashes are the clauses marked by pév and dé. Both passages have been 
misinterpreted, but would not have been if critics had remembered 
that when the items signified by Greek words meaning ¢wo or double 
are specifically named, it was regular to indicate them by the particles 
pev and o¢, or te and te, or te and kai: examples near at hand are 
Vv. 337, 826, 872, Supp. 1020, Fers. 168, Theb. 769, Kur. Andr. 516. 
Here, instead of preceding as is usual, the word d:izAne follows the two 
items, aS in Pind: Jf v.52;°Eur: Supp. 332) Soph. Lis 1078, 4s Paix, 
40. 5, Ov. Z7rist. il. 8. 33. diAoyxov arnv and dowwiay Evvwpida introduce 
new metaphors, and diAoyxov no more refers to the paoré than 
Evvwpida: it is derived from the common practice of carrying a pair 
of spears. 

654. otk dpyviroy Oedv refers to the crime and punishment of Aias 
the Locrian: see Schol. AD on Hom. N 66. 

656. ip kal Oadacoa. This in the usual story was regarded asa 
compact struck between Poseidon and Athena (privileged to employ 
her father’s lightning : “wm. 830), who had previously been on opposite 
sides. The opening of the Zvoades of Euripides shows them making 
this agreement. 

659. See cr.n. It is impossible to say whether f’s reading is an 
epicism introduced by the copyists or whether the Attic poets really 
used such forms; nor do inscriptions give any help. 

661. civ tédry 7 opBpoxrimor. In descriptions of storms at sea 
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duBpos, rain, is a constant detail. [Thus Eur. Z7o. 78 (referring to 
this particular storm) kat Zeds pev duBpov Kat yddalav domerov mepiper. | 
Greek ships, we must remember, were undecked and had no bilge- 
pumps; all the baling must be done by hand. 

667 f. Hrow ms ékdefev } "Enuryjoaro, xré. ‘We were either spirited 
away Oedv korats (Eur. Or. 1497) or saved by the intercession of some 
divinity who begged us off,’ é&yiryoato, as Apollo, for example, é&nur7- 
gato “Aduntov from the Fates, schol. Eur. Ac. 12. adpou 8% pdyov 
pOpov ots écdwoer 7 Oeds 7} Saiuwv, says Quintus of this, xiv. 627. Gods 
often save from shipwreck: Apoll. Rhod. ili. 323 Oeds S€ tis app 
égdwoev, 328 Znvos vdos né tis aloa. iv. 930 Thetis steers the Argo 
between the Shifting Rocks, 7 8 émev mrépvyos Olye wydadiovo. Val. 
Flacc. 1. 48. Ach. Tat. ili, 5 Sdaiuwv tis dyabds mepieowoey quiv tis 
mpwtpas pepos. Lucian i. 652 sailors narrate rods AvocKxovpous émipacvo- 
pévous 9 tw aAXov ek pynxyavyas Oedv él Tau Kapxnoiwe Kabelopevov 7) mpds 
Tols THdadios ExTGTa Kai TpOs TWA Hidva paraKiy amevOivovTa THY vadv. 

670. é& 8ppor refers to the danger of a rising swell when the ship is 
at anchor. Cf. Supp. 774 ot8 &v dyxvpovylas Papootor vady momeves 
mapavtixa, a\dws te Kal podovres aXripevov xOova és viKr’, sup. 203 Tvoal 
dvcopyor. Such was the position of the Athenians at Pylos: Thuc. 
iv. 26 T&v vedv otk exovedy dppov...ot d€ eréwpor WppLovv...paLov yap THY 
prrakyy tov tpinpwv éhavOavov, Ordre mvedpa eK TOVTODV ‘<in’ aTropov yap 
éylyvero Tepioppeiv. The correction dpyor should mean 7x compagibus— 
in the seams or frame of the ship. But that would be év dppois. 

676 ff. kai viv éelvwv: he endeavours to suggest grounds for hoping 
the best. ‘The connexion of thought is as follows :—‘ All we know for 
certain is that Menelaus and the rest have disappeared ; but after all, 
we do not know that they have perished: we conjecture it; but ¢hey, 
no doubt—if there are any among them that survive—are now con- 
jecturing the same of ws; and it is possible that our conjecture may be 
equally mistaken. So we need not quite despair. Let us hope for the 
best in a bad business. For the truth is you must expect that Menelaus 
is most probably in great distress ; but still, wherever he may be, if only 
he is alive, there is some hope yet that he may manage to get home 
again.’—yévorro 8” ds dpuora : ‘as well as may be.’—mparéy te kal padtora 
is opposed to «i & ody (‘if, however’) in the same way as the ordinary 
phrase pdduora pév may be followed by érera (eg. Heliod. i. 15 péAvora 
pev eixds cxodacey Tov épwra: €i 0 évaropeivetev,...), mporov being neuter 
and adverbial: Plut. Wor. 574 E padwora pev kal rporov..., devrepov O€.... 
Isaeus ii. 20 padvora pev brd ris epnulas éereioOn, Sevrepov dé dia.... So 
Iambl. ii. 416. Diog. Laert. ix. 66 diaywvilerOar 8 ws otdv re rparov 
pey Tos epyos pos TH Tpaypata, «i de py, THe Adywu. ‘Though your 
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first and chiefest expectation—the great probability—must be that he 
is in sore straits, still there is some hope.’ Aristid. i. 810 padirra pev 
53) Kal mparov..., ére dé Hdt. il. 59 paduorra pev Kal mpoOvpdrara..., 
Sevrepa.... mparov might also be masculine, although that is less likely 
here: Ath. 524d padtora 5) kal mpdro. Plat. Amat. 136D pn pou, 
cirov yw, dpporépors éye, GAN Srrdrepfov wAAAdv TE Kat mpoTEpov. ovdels 
av, py, TodTd y audio Byrycerev, ws odxi Tov iatpov Kal wahdov Kal mpo- 
tepov. Dio Chrys. i. 180 mpwrwt kal padiora atro.—otv merely adds 
emphasis to the other particles it is combined with: O. 7: 834 npiv 
pév, Ovak, tadr éxvyp: éws 8 dv odv mpds Tod mapovtos expaOyns, eX 
édrida, ‘but still have hope.’ 8 ovv is a more emphatic dé. «i & ody is 
the same as «i dé, but a little stronger. It introduces the alternative, 
to which wpérov te Kat padwora is opposed.—poyetv: see cr. n. Tzetz. 
Antehom. 140 kéivor yap Te péya éayos Tipwv mepdwvres | dotv Tpoiov 
idov, dAov Avkd Bavra poyedvres. 

696. Zebbpov ylyavres afpar: the reason for this epithet is to suggest 
that Zephyrus, the Spring-wind, lent his influence as the wind of Love ; 
because according to one legend the father of "Epws was Zépupos yiyas : 
Lydus de mens. p. 117, de ostent. p. 282 dpotws d€ Kat Toxne eopwr 
(nuxovto) Swppootyye te Kat "Epwrt, dv ot pvOixot Zepipov tod yiyavtos 
elvat Tatda asiotow, ws pynow Kuvpuros 6 Aaxedaymovios 6 preAorrowds: ap- 
xetat 8€ ovtws: ‘ayaopedes "Epws.’ See Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 639. 
[Alcaeus fr. 13 calls Eros deworarov beay <tov> yérvar’ ebmédiAdos 
*Ipis xpvookopar Ledipwr puyeioa. | 

697. ‘odtav8po.: she is always wodvavwp yuvy (v. 62), but the 
swarms of men pursuing her in hot quest now are in a different temper. 

702 ff. KijSos dpOdvupov redeoolppov pivis tvuorev (that is, éréAecer, 
ereXciwoev, e€érpagev): ‘thought-executing Wrath brought the x7jdos to 
fulfilment in the true meaning of the term,’ as Andig. 1178 @ parts, 
TouTos ws ap opbov yvvoas. Cf. O. C. 454 madraipad apo BoiBos nrvcév 
mote, O. T. 166 yvicar éxtoriav pddya, Hom. tr 567 of fp érupa 
kpaivovow, Theb. 870 aAnOy...eréxpavev. This transformation is the - 
subject of the following passage to v. 717, which describes how the 
Doom of Zets févos was at last effected, how Helen zapaxXivac’ 
émékpavev ydou mikpas TeAevtas, and how joy was changed to sorrow. 
«dos means both ‘relationship by marriage’ and ‘mourning’ (the due 
office of relations); and there is no single word in English that will 
cover the two senses. Cf. Eur. Andr. 103 “Ito airewas Mdpis ob ydpov 
ddda tw’ arav dydyer ebvaiav és Gaddpovs “EXévav. The MS. reading 
«dos 7Aave would mean ‘drove away,’ ‘dispelled,’ as in Orph. Aymn. 


73. 7 wodvaTova Kyde éXdooas. In Eur. Heracl. 788 Reiske substituted 
Suqvucev for dupAacev. 
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707 £. 1d vupdédripov pédros exdédtos tlovras : Troy, in the person of 
the bridegroom’s kinsmen (yap poi), to whom fell the singing of the 
wedding-chorus, honoured (that is, celebrated, as ebrotpov raava ids 
ériwa in v. 258) the Hymenaeus sung in honour of the guilty bride and 
bridegroom, slighting and dshonouring thereby the Stranger’s Table. 
But if it was all joy and merry making then, it is all sorrow now and 
lamentation ; tuévawos has been changed to Opyvos.—That being an 
evhyios vuvos changed to a dvodypos, it is very likely that ékddrws is a 
mistake for ebpdrws meaning edpypws, as dvopdror kdayyae in v. 1150 
means dvadypo. If éxpdrws is sound, it means ‘ outspokenly,’ in loud 
and bold avowal. ‘The sentence is turned artificially in order to make 
all these antithetical points in a brief compass with the telling words in 
telling places. The change of the tévatos to the Opqvos was a common- 
place: Eur. Al. 922 viv 8 ipevatwy ydos avrimados, Soph. O. 7. 420 ff. 
Bons dé tis offs...6Tav KataicOne Tov ipévatov, Ov dopots avoppov eiaérAEvoas, 
evrAolas TUX wv. 

712. yepaid, 7.2. all too late: zuf 1425 yvdone didaxGels de yodv 7d 
owdpoverv. It must be joined with perapavOdvovea (cf. dyy067s). 

718 ff. pehev 8& Aéovros tvv Sdpors ayddaxta Botras dvip pirdspacrov : 
throughout this simile we must remember that the Lion-cub means 
Helen and the Herdsman Paris, and observe how carefully the touches 
are designed to correspond. It does not seem unlikely that Aé€ovros 
iv would be specially appropriate to Helen as a member by marriage 
of the Pelopid House; see my note on v. 147: but Paris who carried 
her off and kept her in his house was of course habitually called Bovras 
avinp (Eur. Hec. 646) or Bovxddos or pastor,—which confirms the truth 
of the corrected reading. As Wecklein has pointed out, without this 
word we should not know what pyAoddvowws (v. 731) meant. For the 

_evidence of the wider sense of paAov see On editing Aeschylus, p. 137. 

Yet Wilamowitz in C. 2. xx. 446 speaks as if pyAoddvowwe were fatal 
to Bovras, and had been overlooked. dydéAaxra (from dydAa£) means 
duoyaAdaxra, ‘foster-brother’; for as yet it is an unweaned suckling, 
pidAdpacros. 

723. ‘yepapois ér(xaprov calls to mind the famous passage in the - 
liad, T 149 ff., where the aged councillors at the Scaean gate are 
entranced by the sight of Helen’s beauty. The late Epic writers 
describe the spell of her beauty in similar terms: Quint. xiv. 58, 
Tzetz. Antehom. 141. 

724 ff. modéa 8 toy’ ev dykddats...abpwmds ott xeipa calvwv re 
yaorpds dvéykais (see cr. n.) could only mean, as Dr Verrall takes rt 
the young lion ‘got many a thing, when embraced it wooed the hand 
with radiant visage under stress of appetite’; but as év dyxaAaus €xew 
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was the regular phrase for holding a child or a pet-creature in one’s 
arms, I incline to read with Auratus what I have translated, ¢adpwmov 
Trott xXelpa cuivoyta yaotpos dvayKaus. Which we take of these two 
readings matters little, but if we read vaivovra we must also read 
ordpwrdov—whether masculine or neuter used adverbially with oa- 
vovra—because both these words belong to the description of the 
lion-cub. The point is that he, or Helen whom he typifies, began 
by fawning with a smile “ke treacherous Ale, who caiver diroppwv or 
gadpovous as I shall show on v. 1226. This is clear when we com- 
pare the corresponding final lines of the antistrophe, é« Oeod 8 iepeds 
tus “Alras ddpors mpoceOpepOn. 

729. xdpv. ‘As grace to his maintainers owed’: because it was 
the custom for children on coming of age to make their parents and 
nurses a symbolic thank-offering (Opérrpa Hom. A 478, Operrypia, 
Tpopeia) in return for their bringing-up.— By the slaughter of the cattle 
we are to imagine the carnage in the streets of Troy. 

731. pmroddvorcw Aras. As a point is elsewhere reinforced by the 
insistent repetition of a word, by zoAv@pynvov for example in vv. 713, 
715, and by aras following atas in v. 736, so, when the comparison 
is expounded, the conclusion is that Helen proved a vupdoxAavros 
*Epwis (748). This recalls the language of Soph. fr. 519 4 & ap ev 
oKxoTot AyOovoa pe écaw "Epwvs. For the words cf. Pers. 655 ovre yap 
avépas mor amu hAv rodenoPOopoiow aras. 

737. mporedpépby: see cr. n. In Eur. ec. 600 for OpepOjvar L. has 
tpapyvar: and in MSS. generally the heavier first aorist forms tend to 
be wrongly ousted by the weaker second aorists (Ox edzting Aeschylus, 
p. 104 ff.).—é« Seot = Gedbev, ‘by the will of the gods’ (Z7hed. 311 tw 
avopos "Axatod Gedbev repfopévav). So Theb. 23 xaos ta tAEiw ToAELOS 
éx Jewy kupet, and see the examples quoted in On edtting Aeschylus, p. 107. 

739. pdvnpa piv vyvépov yaddvas: the idea this would suggest is 
smiling and seductive Calm, who tempts men to embark, but in 
seeming innocence treacherously lures them to disaster,—just as "Ary 
does, whose wrath is elsewhere likened to a storm (v. 810). A. P. 
Vil. 668 odd ef por yeAdwoa Katactopécee yadnvn Kdpara,...vyoBaryy pw 
overOe. Lucian ili. 197 dre pev yap Kal 4 Oddarra ixaviy rpoxardécacbar 
kal eis ériuplay emuoracacbar ev yadyvynr paveioa, tore, Kay pa) €lw* OTE 
el kal TavTaTacw yrepwTys Kal ameipordovus Tis ein, TAVTWS av eOeAno ELE 
Kal airos éuPyvar Kal mepirredoa. Kal modd amd THS yHs amoardacat. 
Lucret. il. 556: wrecks are a warning to mankind 

infidi maris insidias utrisque dolumque 
ut uitare uelint, neue ullo tempore credant, 
subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti 
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and again, v. 1004 


nec poterat quemquam placidi pellacia pontt 
subdola pellicere in fraudem ridentibus undis, 
improba nauclert ratio cum caeca iacebat. 


Meleager, 4. P. v. 156: 
a pirepus Xaporrots ‘Aokdymuis ota Tadyvns 


Oppace ovprei ber qwavras épwromdAoetr. 
Such glittering Calm of sunlit weather 
In her bright eyes hath she, 
Fair Amoret! all men’s hearts together 
Launch upon Love’s alluring sea. 


Simonides quoted by Plut. Mor. 798D (where I adopt Hermann’s 
mapérecav for the MS. zapyucar) : 


Aevkds Kabirepfe yahdvas 
citpoowrol opas Tapémetoay épwres valas 
kAatdos xapagurovrov daoviay és vB pry, 

the result of which is dA¢Opos or arn. 

yadnvyn calm and yéAws smile are in fact the same in origin, yadnvyjs 
and yeAavys merely different forms of the same word: yeAavwoas bupor 
Bacchyl. v. 80, Siayadyvioas mpoowmov Ar. Lg. 646, peakpc pevoud waros 
Themist. 282 A, pediar THs Oartacons yadaroons xapteotepov Alciphr. 
iii. 1. Aristotle, Physzogn. p. 811b 37 ol Kuves erevdav Owrevwo, 
yadnves TO mpdcwrov éxovow. éreidy) obv 7} TE Tuvvedys ets avadevav 
eppaiver 7 Te yadnvy Kodakelayv, 7 péon av TrovTwv é&is ebappootus éxou. 
Philostratus, /mag. ii. 1 says of the duvyrpiae singing before Aphrodite 
that their gestures prove that they have risen from the sea, 76 pecd/apa 
8 attav yadyvys éoriy atveypa. 

740. dxackaiov 8’ dyakpa mdovrov, ‘a jewel in the crown of Wealth.’ 
In P. V. 482 he applies the phrase to horses, bred by the wealthy 
for the race-course, izmous, dyaApa THs breprdovrov xALdjs, ‘the lustre | 
of luxurious affluence’; and Meredith in Beauchamp’s Career c. 15, 
doubtless with both these passages in mind, very happily makes a 
double application of it: ‘As the yacht, so the mistress: things of 
wealth, owing their graces to wealth, devoting them to wealth—splendid 
achievements of art both!...Did-Beauchamp at all desire to have those 
idly lovely adornments of riches, the Yacht and the Lady, swept away ?’ 
Thucyd. vi. 41 speaks of imois Kal drAous Kai tots aAAots ots 6 TOdEHLOS 
dydAdera, ‘all the pride and pomp of war,’ and in Philostr. Herozc. 
p- 791 Ajax, for his strength and beauty, is called dyahkpa modéuov. In 
Thue. ii. 44 Pericles asks the Athenians to regard their houses and 
their lands as xymiov Kal éykakAwmicpa mdovrov, the mere pleasance 
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for wealth to display its graces in. dyAaiowa is used in the same way: 
Achill. Tat. ii. 1 of the rose, y#s éore xdopos, putov dyAdiopa, dpOadpos 
avOéwv. Heliod. iil. 6 efdes 76 dyAaiopa éuov re kat AeXhov, Xapixdeiav. 
dxackaiov, ‘gentle,’ expresses ‘languid, delicate’: Hesych. axacxa: yovxws, 
parakds, Bpadéws. Cratinus ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 371, 1 oKyrTpowowy 
axacka mpoBavres. 

This passage affords a remarkable instance of a common formula 
of description, in which the details are accumulated without any 
connecting particles. The mannerism has been imitated by Milton, 
Paradise Regained ii. 156 More like to goddesses | Than mortal 
creatures, graceful and discreet, | Expert in amorous arts, enchanting 
tongues | Persuasive, virgin majesty with mild | And sweet allayed, 
yet terrible to approach, | Skilled to retire, and in retiring draw | 
Hearts after them, tangled in amorous nets. So Ach. Tat. i. 3 
APT d€ prow yuviy pofepa Kal Page TO TpOrwroy dypia, 6pbarpds 
év aipart, Bdoovpai mapeat, oes ai Kop: Spmny oe THe deat, 
dada thr Aad. 1. 4 ToLavTyv eldov eyw Tor emt Tavpwr yeypaypevnv 
LeAnvav: oppa yopyov év ndovar: Kdpn EavOy, 7d EavOdv ovdrov: édpis 
péAatva, TO péAav aKpatov: NevKi) Tapera, TO AevKdv cis pécov édowviocero 
Kal éuipeiro toppupay, olav eis Tov éA€pavra Avdia Barre: yuvn TO oTdpa 
podwv avOos nv, Grav apxntar TO podov dvotyev tdv PvAwV TA xEiAy. ws 
d cidov, edOis drwduidrew: Kaddos yap dévrepov titpwaker Bédovs Kat bid 
tov 6pbarpav eis tHv Woxnv Katappet: dhOadrpos yap 630s epwriKdr 
tpavpatt. viii. 12 mapOévos jv ededys, dvopa “Poddms, kvvnylwv épdca 
kat Oynpas: modes Taxes, eVaToXoL yxEipes, Lévy Kal pitpa Kal dveLwopevos 
cis yovy xiTwv, Kal Kar’ avdpas Kovpa tpixdv. Antiphanes ’Avt. fr. 33 
(ii. 23 K.) A. & ray, Katavoeis tis mor éotiv obroat | 6 yépwv; B. dard 
THs pev spews “EdAyvixds: | Aev«i) xAavis, pads xiTwviokos KadOs, | wALScov 
arahov, evpvOuos Baxrnpia, | BeBata tpamrela—ri praxpa det A€yew; dAws | 
abray opav yap tHv “Axadypiay doxd. Ter. Phorm. 104 uidemus: uirgo 
pulchra: et quo mags diceres, | ntl aderat adiumenti ad pulchritudinem: | 
capillus passus, nudus pes, tpsa horrida, | lacrumae, uestitus turpis. 
Aesch. Zheb. 611 yépovra tov votv, adpxa 8 nBwcav pve, | moddkes 
dupa, xeipa 8 od Bpadvverar. Eur. Supp. 867 piros 7 adyOas jv piros 
mapovot te | kat x mapodow: oy apiOuos od odds: | aevdes 700s, edrpoo- 
Hyopov atdua, | axpavrov ovdév ovr’ és oikéras éxwv | ovT és modéras. 
ib. 904 ovk ev Adyous Hv Aapmrpods aN ev aowids | dewvds copioryns roAAa 
7 egevpov copa, | yvoune 8 ddekpod MeXedypov Aeeppevos | ivov wapeoyev 
dvopa Sia téxvyns Sopds, | cipdy axpiBH povorkyy ev aomids: | pddrmov 
700s tAovatov, ppovnpc. Se | ev roiaw Epyors, odx! Tots Adyous éxwv. Verg. 
Aen. xi. 338 largus opum et lingua meltor, sed frigida bello | dextera, 
consilits habitus non futilis auctor, | seditione potens. So in Aesch. 
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Supp. 577 Bordy évopavres Svoyxepis perédspBporov, | Ta pev Bods, Ta 3 
ad yvvaixds, he might have said ra pév Bodv, ra Se yuvatka Or To pev 
Boos éxovoav, ra Se yuvaids, but it was as easy and more elegant to 
introduce ra pév Bods without construction. The earliest example is 
Semonid. Amorg. 7. 71 tiv 8 ék mOyxov: rotto 8) diaxpidov | Zeds 
avdpac.v beyvorov omrac ev KQKOV. | air Xirra pev Tpogwrra. TOLAUTY yov”n | 
cow dv aoteos racw avOpdros yédus- | ér avyéva Bpayxeia, xwvelrar 
poys, | drvyos, abroxwAos. In this passage the word xwetra: enables 
me to see that the Physiognomic writers were the source from which 
this manner of description was derived. 

748. vupddkdavros "Epwis. So in describing Hecuba’s dream of the 
birth of Paris, Pind. fr. Paean. vill. 30 (Ox. Pap. v. p. 65) eoke de 
texelv tuppopov “Epwiv. According to Stasinus, the author of the 
Cypria, Helen was the daughter of Zeus and Nemesis: Athen. vii. 
334 cd, Eratosth. Catast. 25. 

749 ff. There is an important passage in an earlier and remarkable 
writer with which this, I believe, has not been brought into comparison : 
Ezekiel 18. 1 Zhe word of the Lord came unto me again, saying, What 
mean ye, that ye use this proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying, 
The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge? As TI hive, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have occasion to use 
this proverb any more tn Israel. Behold, all souls are mine; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is mine: the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. But tf a man be just, and do that which ts lawful 
and right,...he is just, he shall surely live saith the Lord God. See the 
remainder of the chapter, and Jeremiah 31. 29. That is a general 
repudiation of inherited guilt, the doctrine of the Decalogue; an 
assertion of individual responsibility, the Buddhist doctrine. For the 
doctrine of Aeschylus see Introduction p. 31. 

761. é xakois. There are two forms of the proverb. Solon fr. 7 
has tikre: yap Képos UBpw, drav mrodds OABos Erynrar avOpwroww dcoos 
pn voos aptios m4, but in Theogn. 153 the lines are altered to rixre 
tot Kopos UBpw, drav Kaxw. oABos Eryntar avOpdrun, Kat OTwr pn vos 
apTos HL. 

762. ‘The correction BaOvcxorov (see cr. n.) implies the common 
confusion of ¢ and B (cf. 436, 770) and of o and @. Somewhat similar 
is Bentley’s ryAéoxorov for rye oxordv in Soph. fr. 314. 

771 f. Sivapww od céBovea trotrov mapdonpov alvor. The best illustra- 
tion is Plat. Zege. 870 a—c. The coining of money often marked the ) 
first assumption of absolute power.—When Bacchylides ix. 49 says otda 
kal rAovTou peyadav dvvacw & Kal Tov dxpelov TiOnor xpnoTdv—ri paKpav 
yddocav ificas éhatvw éxrds 6500; I suppose that a passage on the 
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power of wealth must have followed in the poem of Solon (fr. 13) part 
of which (v. 33 sqq.) he has been paraphrasing for his young Athenian. 
The examples of wavroto. épwres became a commonplace; see Hor. C. 
1. I. 3 $qq. with Orelli-Hirschfelder’s note on v. 18. 

774 ff. In this address to Agamemnon the Chorus have two 
objects: first, as representatives of the people, to assure him of a 
favourable reception; secondly, to warn him of Clytaemnestra’s in- 
sincerity and unfaithful stewardship. The latter object they attain by 
using phrases which appear to point at her obliquely: 784 évyxaipovaw 
dpovomperets, 788 SoKxodtvT evdpovos éx diavoias, 796 ovK am aKpas ppevos 
odd adidws and 799 Tov dkaipws oixovpodvra. Agamemnon, when he 
refers to their welcome (v. 821 ff.) replies in the same manner (v. 831), 
showing that he fully understands them. 

777. ~Cf. Eur. Z A. 977 mas av o° éravéeoayu pn Alay Ndyows, yd? 
€vdews TOUS aroheoayue THY ydpiv;—kKatpdy xdpiros = ‘the due measure of 
thy content.’ 

779. 7d S8oxeiv evar, or 7d Soxeiv evvor as read by Weil. The latter 
phrase is used by Lucian ili. 274 where he is reminding Samippus, who 
had wished to be a king, what the drawbacks of the position would 
have been: ériBovAal pupio Kal POdvos aes TOV GUVOVTWY Kal lake Kal 
eonaKeton piros 8€ ovdels GANOys, GAA Tpds TO S€os amravTEes 7) TpOs THY 
€Arida evvou SoKodvTes €tvas. 

782. 8S¢ypa...ddans, ang of grief, resembles 742 reieanes €pwros 
avOos, 1472 Kapdi0dyxrov, Soph. fr. 757 épwros dpypa. The metaphorical 
use of ddxyw, as applied to pan, grief, annoyance and the like, is very 
common: see the examples collected in On editing Aeschylus, p. 102. 
ddxvw, Sjypa are merely equivalent to Avra, Avry, the words regularly 
given as their synonyms in lexicons and scholia. dyyya Adrys is a 
periphrasis for Avan just as d#ypa epwros (quoted above) is a periphrasis 
for pws. The same MS. error (see cr. n.) is found in Lucian 1. 24 ove 
kivynows duola mpdoaeortw ovte Woyxns Setypa Ti, GAAG Tépyus dAdws Kal 
madi TO mpaypya, where Cobet (V. LZ. p. 142) shows that dAypya is to 
be read. 

784 ff. Two things indicate that at least a line—probably a 
paroemiac—is missing, the metrical hiatus between ualdpevo. and 
ootts, and the sense; for évyxaipovow, if taken as a verb ‘they sym- 
pathise in gladness,’ is not true; they only feign to sympathise; it is 
the dative, ‘in the guise of sympathisers,’ Lucian i. 838 mpoawyvres ody 
edeEtotvto Kal Gavualovow édixecav (see for the idiom Cobet, &. Z., 
p- 341), and the verb followed in the missing line. The purport almost 
certainly was ‘they smile a forced smile only with the lips; but their 
eyes bewray them’; Heliod. li. 19 pds rair enediacey dAlyov Kal 
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BeBiacpevov Kai povors tots xethecty éritpéyov. Hom. O ror 7 8 
yeroocer xeiheow, od be Perera er odpvat Kun agtow iavO@y. Lucian 
ill, 153 mpocierut pev Kal mpoopediar Tots yetAeow akpous, pucel Se Kal 
Aabpa tors d8dvras dvarpie. Plaut. Capt. 484 nemo ridet. sctut extemplo 
rem de confecto geri. ne canem quidem inritatam uoluit guisquam 
imitarier, saltem, si non adriderent, dentis ut restringerent. ¥ronto, 
p- 243 Naber 6 row yéAws, ovtws Td mplv ddodos elvan meuKds ws Kal 
tovs ddovtas TGV yeAdvTov éridexviey, els TOTOdTOV non Kakopnxavias Kal 
evédpas ws Kal Ta yetAn kpvrrew Tov ef ériBovdns tporyeduvrwv. Schol. 
Plat. Rep. 337 A, p. 926 prrore obv 7d ‘Opunpixov, dOev Kal 7 Trapounia 
lows éppty, “peidnoe 8% Ovade capddviov para rtotov’ tov dm adbrav 
Tov xeAdv yéAwta Kal péxpe TOD TEanpevat yeyvopevov onpaiver,—mpo- 
Baroyvépnov: he uses imroyvwywv in the same connexion in fr. 243: 


veas yuvatkds ov pe ra AaOne pr€eyov 
dpOahpos ares avépos 7) 7 yeyerpery® 
€xwv 6€ Tovtwv Ovpov immoyvwpmova.. 


which, as I learn from Burton, is the regular metaphor in Arabic ; 
jirasah, their word for physiognomy, means properly ‘skill in judging 
the points of a mare (/faras),’ an eye for horseflesh: and the metaphor 
in Greek was derived, I suppose, from a common Oriental source. In 
that science, as I have shown in the note on v. 283, it was the eye that 
told the truth.—#8apeé, ‘watery,’ is the opposite of d«parw, ‘neat’ or 
‘undiluted’ as applied to wine and metaphorically ‘absolute,’ ‘un- 
mitigated.’ Ar. Pol. ii. 4, p. 1262 b 614 ev d€ THe woke THY Pircay 
dvaykatov boaph yiverOar Ova tiv Kowwviay tiv rovatrnv (te. of women 
and children), kat jxurra eye Tov emo 7) viov Tatépa-) TaTépa viov. 
For the description of the false friend cf. Max. Tyr. vi. 7 10 d€ eidwAov 
abtovd mpdxepov Kal mavrodamév, KoAaKwv éopot Kal Oiaco, TEeTnpoTwV 
Kal GaLvOvTwV, Kal ex aKkpar THL yAwWTTNL TO Pireiv exovTwv: ody tm’ 
ebvolas ayopmevov KTE, 

791. ovK émKebow: see cr.n. yap may have been inserted merely 
for sense: see On editing Aeschylus, p. 121. 

794 f. Odpoos Exotcrov dvbpdcr OviicKkover Kopllov, ‘in seeking to re- 
cover a consenting wanton by means of the lives of men.’ kopiCew is 
used of the quest for Helen by Pind. O. xiii. 59 rot pev yever pidwr ovv 
"Atpéos “EAévav xopilovres, of 0 dio napmav eipyovres, and JV, vil. 28 
~avOdr Mevéran Sdpapta xopioa and in the Tebtunts Papyri, VOL. 1, D.3 
(ff. I, I) © favels xappa Het piroy dre po wydras Ore Sdpare mohepton 
trav Dpvydv mohw prac pova Tapa Kopioar Oédwv héxea modw ¢is 
adtpav.—Odapoos éxovowv is, as Dr Verrall takes it, a description of 
Helen herself, rather than ‘the willing wantonness of Helen,’ as 
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Weil explained it: O0pacos is used in a personal sense in Zhed. 172 
Kparovoa pev yap (yvvy) odx SyuAntov Opacos (eori), Eur. Andr. 261 
© BapBapov od Opéupa Kat oxAnpov Opacos, and many other neuter 
words like orvyos, picos, €Aeyxos, dvedos, placa, adyua, mamadypa, 
mapowuvnua (v. 1448) were used to describe persons not only in 
addressing them but in speaking of them (Class. Rev. xiv. p. 117). 

This view of Helen’s conduct would be familiar to a Greek audience 
so that they would not experience the least difficulty in understanding 
what was meant, especially after the introduction of Helen’s name in 
v. 791. Stesichorus (before his Recantation) had declared that “EXévy 
éxotoa amnpe (Bergk, p. 215); and her conduct was a ground of dis- 
contentment both at home and in the camp. It was bad enough that 
men’s blood should be shed for a woman’s sake at all (sup. 62, cf. 
Supp. 486), especially when that woman was another’s wife (swf. 455, 
Achilles in Hom. A 154, I 327, 339); but for a woman who went off 
with her lover of her own accord (see also Eur. Andr. 592 ff.), this was in- 
deed a thing intolerable. Herodotus i. 4 presents the Asiatic view of this 
very matter ; when women were carried off, it was folly to make exertions 
for revenge, d7Aa yap 5% ort, ef un adrat €Bovrovto, ovk av npralovTo. 

796f. If dpidws is sound, a supplement such as torw éremetv seems 
to be required. A short line was often written at the side and after- 
wards omitted. émiA€yew is to pronounce a judgment, censure, eulogy 
or epitaph: Plut. Mor. 704 E tavras povas Td ‘kadws’ emiréyer Oar, 
Arist. 1323 b 11 ef det Kat rovrous émireyew pay pdvov 76 ‘Kaddv’ dX\AG Kal 
To ‘xpyomov.’ Philem. 128 Kaddv 76 Ovyirke éotw eri rodTwr eye. 
Theb. 906 wapeotw eimeiv em abXloow as... sup. 379.—e’ppwv Means 
pleasant, agreeable, welcome, =caiver, mpooyedat, arridet: as iN 1577, 
Supp. 19, 383, 543, 983, Pind. O. il. 40, J. vii. 67. For the sentiment 
see Cope on Ar. Pheé. 1. 11. 8. 

800. oixovpotvra. If nothing else had told Agamemnon that the 
Chorus are alluding to Clytaemnestra, this word could not fail to tell 
him. oixovpeiv, fo keep house, was the duty of the faithful housewife. 
Eur. Hec. 1277 xtevel vw y Tovd adoxos, oikovpds mixpd. Or. 928 «i 
tavoov oikouvpynual’ ot AEdeyppevor POeipovaw, avdpdv edvidas AwBapevor. 
Lycophr. 1107 Avmpav Acaivys cicdoto’ oixovpiav. Liban. iv. 115: 
Agamemnon on departing for the Trojan expedition is supposed to 
have charged his wife in these terms:—6 pév dots, @ yval, paxpés, 
ai d€ wept tod Cyv edrrides adndror: Set yap, jv dem, wavta wabety drws 
cuppovaow ypiv at yuvaixes. Tavti go. mapaxatatiMewar 7a Tavdia. 
oixovper, Kat pvAa€ THs oikias goo mioTn Kal peivov amdvTs Taw yuvy 
Kai TOS Talol pytyp, Kal matynp avt enor. lows éravnéw Kat éraweé- 


coal o€ THS oiKovpias. 
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802. rods eyol perairlovs recalls the arrogant inscriptions set up by 
Pausanias at Delphi and Byzantium: Thuc. i. 132, Athen. 536 a. 

806. aiparnpdv retxos: an urn of blood, like pedutypov ayyos—a 
honey pot (Ar. fr. 440): kepdpuov oéypov—a vinegar jar (ib. 511). 

807 f. rar 8 evavrlwr Kite mls mpoorje xepds o8 wAnpovpévor. The 
other urn saw Hope of the hand which was to drop a vote in it con- 
tinually coming nigh, but never saw it quite arrive: for when a hope 
arrived, it was a hope realised: Eur. Or. 859 oipoc: mpoonAOev édmis Av 
poBovpevy.... Herc. Fur. 77% Soxnpdtwv éxtos AGev Amis. Hopes far 
from realisation were called paxpat éAmides, distant hopes; when realised, 
or nearly, they were éArides rapotoar: Cho. 694 viv 8 yep jv Sopo.oe 
Bakxetas kaxns iarpos éXris, jv wapodoav eyypapen. 

809. Kamva. 8’ ddotoa xré,: ‘the capture of the city now remains 
still manifest by the smoke.’ Dio Chrys. i. p. 72 R. kal vdv ére rodro 
dpar, Menander fr. 113 (iil. 34 K.) kal viv ére drotnra mépmodN éoriv 
npv. : 

810. Seecr.n. If Hermann’s reading is taken, Troy with all her 
insolent wealth—the cause of her damnation—is conceived as a burnt 
sacrifice to "Arn (znf. 1434, Zheb. 938 eotaxe 0 “Aras tporaiov ev rvAaus). 
Helen, who fired Troy (Achill. Tat. i. 8 16 pev yap “EXévns trav yapwv 
mip avywe kata THs Tpotas ado 7p), has been already likened to a 
sacrificial minister of “Ary in v. 736. qv, which appears in Cwrupeiv, 
is a proper word of fire in Greek as wiwere and uiuus are in Latin: 
Eur. Bacch, 8, Ar. Lys. 306, avOpaxe Cwovte Arat. 1041. ‘The wind fans 
the flame into life, which is contrasted with the dying ash: Quint. iil. 
712 ff. Cf. Hom. pu 68 wupos 7° 6dooto OvedAat. 

812. woddpvyncrov xdpw. Max. Tyr. xxx. 4 speaks of Pausanias and 
Lysander sacrificing or dedicating a tithe of their spoils. 

826. Tzetzes on Lycophr. 354 pointed out that werapévos should 
be written with a single p. du wemapéven is the Aeschylean substitute 
where poetry would generally give rou Kexrywévon, prose Tau €xovT.. 

829 ff. By the vague Soxotvras, ‘certain ones in appearance,’ he 
conveys to them that he is quite aware of Clytaemnestra’s insincerity ; 
and then, as though he were thinking only of the Greeks at Troy, con- 
tinues with pévos 8’ ’O8veceds, just as they had continued with od d€ pou 
in v. 790.—6piAlas kéromtpov here means the mirror which opidrca, con- 
suetudo, converse or conversation, association, companionship, familiarity, 
holds up, the glass in which the associate’s true character is shown: 
Katéomtpon piv euavierar riros THs poppys TOV Tupatos, dpiAtas de Kal 
Adyous TO THS Woxns nOos xapaxrnpileT ar Stobaeus, /or. iv. p. 430, 
Gaisford. év pev rots éodrrpois & THs OWews, ev SE Tais OpiAiaus 6 TIS 
Wuxns xapaxrip BAéreras is the form in Antonius and Maximus. Eur. 
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El. 383 0d py adpovyce, ot kevav dogacpatwv | rAjpes tAaVaI€, THU 
8 dpirtar Bporovs | xpwvetre kal rots yOecw tors evyeveis; Andr. 683 
7 © dpiria | ravrwv Bporoior yiyverar Sidacxados. Aesch. Supp. 1004 
ayvOP opirov ws eAéyyerOar xpovor. In Plut. Mor. 53 4 the flatterer 
is compared to a mirror, which only reflects foreign images :—8d«nv 
Katomtpov, Tabdv 6Ovetwv Kat Biwv Kat Kiwnudtwv ecixovas avadexopevor. 
But that is a different comparison. It is certain that éusAca does not 
mean friendship (tdi), nor is karortpov ever used of a mere reflexion 
(oxud or eidwAov). See fr. 393 Katomtpov cidous adds €or’, olvos dé vod, 
Eur. App. 428 Kaxovs 8& Ovnrdv e&épy’, drav Tixyt, mpobels KatorTpov 
woote tapbévur véar xpovos. 

835. 1a 8 Ada mpds Ocovs. This use of ra zpos, ‘with regard to,’ ° 
is not of the commonest and occurs chiefly with #eovs and wodw: Soph. 
Phil. 1441 eboeBelv ta mpds Oeods, O. C. 617 Ta pds oé, Trach. 879 
oxeTAlon Ta pds ye mpagéw (Hermann), Eur. Or. 427 7a mpos woduw de 
Tos exes; 1664 Ta mpdos TdAW S€ Tad eyo Onow Kadds, Xen. Rep. Lac. 
13. 11, Dem. 3. 26, Aeschin. 3. 120. In later prose the idiom is 
employed freely. 

841. See cr. n. and for the form of expression cf. Soph. PAz/. 765 
TO THpa TOUTO THS vorov TO viv Tapov, At. 363 TO HMA THs aTyns, Apoll. 
Rhod. iv. 4 atns wypa dvotpepov. 

845. viky 8’.... But in his contest presently with Clytaemnestra 
(v. 933) he quickly yields the victory to her, and before long her 
triumph is complete. 

855f. Ford, The Broken Heart v. 3 

When one news straight came huddling on another 

Of death! and death! and death! — 
In xeKxot Kdkroyv GAA ipa She means him to understand disasters 
happening to him, his wounds or death; she herself has in mind 
apaia kaka (v. 1396) inflicted by Agamemnon on his wife at home, 
the slaughter of her child (76 wja tov é6AwAdTwv Vv. 358) and his un- 
faithfulness (v. 1440). 

859. térpyrat, which H. L. Ahrens gave for the MS. 7rérpwrat, is 
the right verb; a net is not full of wounds, but of holes: di«rvov 
moAvtpytov Babr. iv. 4. 

860. «8 tiv reOvyxds.... A shade of intonation in the Greek as in the 
English would make a wish of this, ‘If only he had been killed!’ and I 
fancy this is the suggestion, that he deserved to die three times over, 
aévos tpis TeOvdvat in the common phrase: Eur. Ov. 1512 OP. évdikws 
4 Tvvddpevos dpa mais duiAero; | BP. evdicwrar’, ef ye apors lye 
tpimtvxous Gavetv like some three-headed monster. 

The ‘coverlet’ of earth or stones was a familiar metaphor from 
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Homer downwards: I 57 4 té Kev 1)5y Adwov ~voo yiTdva KaKOv evey’ 
daca éopyas. See the passages collected by Blomfield. 

868. & rav8E ro. The real reason of course was that she might 
carry on her intrigue with Aegisthus undisturbed ; that was the ‘price’ 
for which she ‘sold’ Orestes, Cho. 132 mempapévor yap viv ye mus 
Gopeba mpos THs Texovons, avipa § avtnrd\déato AlywOov, tb. 914. 

872 ff. Lrpodios is so accented by M in Cho. 675. [Blass (Choeph. 
p. 24) says: ‘Ferner accentuire ich mit M v. 679 Stpodios gemiass der 
Regel wonach diese Namen auf -vos bei kurzer erster Silbe Paroxytona 
sind; “Ex/os Stpattos und doch ®ypw0s.’ See also Cobet’s remarks to the 
same effect in V. LZ. p. 59.] 

apdXexta mypara. Two things might happen: Agamemnon first 
might fall at Troy; and then the people might revolt and frame a plot 
to murder the young heir, and so destroy the dynasty entirely. Lucian’s 
Tyrannicide ii. 151, who has killed the tyrant’s son, argues that 70 7’ 
00 yeyevnuevov ov huy7, ovde Sevtépas eravactdcews éAris, dAAG TavTeAys 
Kafaiperts, Kal mavwA<Opia mavTos Tod yévous, Kal pilofev 7d dewwdov aay 
€xkexopupevov.— For Bova katappaeev cf. Alexis il. 329 K. (Athen. 568 a) 
parrovor b€| macw emBovdds. Ael. MV. A. vil. 10 emBovdds farrovtes 
(v.l. pixrovres), Lum. 26 kxarappayas popov, inf. 1604 Pdvov paders. 
Similarly farrew is combined with xaxd, dvov, @avarov: add the 
compounds doAoppados, pnxavoppados, duxoppados. PBovdArjv Katappipeey 
could not mean ‘hazard a plot,’ because Greek said dvappirrew, or 
advaBarhreav, KiBov Borov or kivdvvov, never Katappiztew. If, on the 
other hand, the meaning were ‘overthrow the Council,’ we should at 
least have had ryv Bovdnv, but Tragedy never uses this technical 
Athenian term to describe a body of councillors in the heroic age. 
Observe moreover that she is speaking of a danger to Orestes’ life. 

880 ff. I take it that Clytaemnestra here is feigning just what 
Imogen says honestly in Cymbeline i. 4. 38 


False to his bed! What is it to be false? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 

To weep ’twixt clock and clock? if sleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myself awake ? 


Night after night, she means, the lamp has been burning in her 
chamber and she waiting to receive him there, and weeping because he, 
like a faithless lover, never heeded it: Anth. Pal. v. 190. 3 


apa ye tThv piddowrov er év Koitavow aOpnow 
ayputvov, Adxvor TéAN aarodaopevgv t 
(dqrodupopévny Jacobs, dzroxAaopévnv Huschke) 
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Ah, shall I find the unthrift still awake 
And sorrowing to her lamp for my dear sake? 


ib. 279, 263, 150. Plut. Mor. 759 ¥F Aats tus 7} Tvabainov ‘épéorepov 
daliovoa Aapmrnpwv oédras’ éxdexouévyn. But in truth the lamp has been 
alight in expectation of Aegisthus, or in Aegisthus’ company, for the 
lamp was always witness, Heliod. 1. 12, Auth. Pal. v. 4, 5, 7, 8, 128, 
165, 166—in Lucian 1. 648 it is cited as a witness, and in amatory 
language plays a large part as a sentimental symbol: lovers, says Plut. 
Mor. 513 ¥, Kav pn mpos avOparovs, mpds arya rept adrayv duad€éyovrat, 
‘@ diArary KAivy,’ Kal ‘Baxyxis Oedv o° evopicev, evdarmov Niyve,’ a Saying 
Asclepiades alludes to in A. P. v. 7 dAdbyve, od 8, ci Oeds cf, THY SodAinv 
ardpuvov. And if a gnat’s least whining woke her in alarm, it was 
alarm about Aegisthus; that is why in 881 and 884 she repeats the 
api oot, which for that reason I have thought should be a little stressed. 

In the ears of the audience the words 70d Evveddovros would suggest 
another bed-fellow than the time she speaks of. For BAdBas (or BAaByv) 
exe, 20 suffer trjury, see Eum. 802 ws tatr “Opéotnv Spovta pn BAEBas 
éxew, Soph. Az. 1325 ti yap o pacer, bore kat BAGByv exew; schol. Eur. 
Or. 542 on py “mojpovs’ pavepas BAdBas eAaBe, schol. Flor. on Ag. 72 
BraBnv éxovtes azo (1. for dvtt) Tod yypus. 

887 ff. These are familiar examples of a single éA7is, a saving hope 
or stay, existing or afforded, to rely upon: but critics since Blomfield 
have been offended by the xai in v. 890; and rightly, on their view 
of the construction : some therefore would read yaotav for kat yjv, while 
others take the xai to begin a new series of comparisons. Yet kat ynv 
I am sure is sound, for povoyevés Téxvov marpi (rap éArida pavev) Kai yhv 
gavetoav vavtirows map éArida is the meaning. So Pindar O. x. 86 
speaks of his late-appearing ode as coming dearly welcomed like a 
long-desired child granted to a father late in life: 7a aap’ edxr€éi Aipxar 
xpover pev pavev adr’ ore mais €€ GAdxov watpl Tobewos (kovte vedtatos 
76 Tadw 78n. Liban. iv. 651. 10 rogous eridelEw vor THY TOAITOV yuvatKas 
pev avtav €xovras ciety matépas 8 od KexAnpévous, dvOpurovs cis eoxarov 
dn YNpws YKovtas kat THv é€AXwida Tov Tpdypatos TpocadPyipypevors ; av 
ouv eyo pev cor Tatta meiPwpar yivarov de évdov Hu matdes Se pndapy 
paivwvrat,...Hom. h. Dem. 219 raida d€ pou tpépe tOvde, Tov owcyovov 
Kal aeAmTov wracav abdavarou. 

map édrida with its double meaning (vv. 278, 1042) comes with 
telling irony at the end: but the effect of it is weakened by three 
lines which follow in the MSS., and which I have omitted, believing 
them to have been merely an illustration quoted in the margin (see 
Ciem;)/: 
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KaAuorov Huap eiowely éK XEparos, 
ddourdpw Supadvre Tyyaiov féos, 
teptvov 5€ tavayKatov éxpuyeiv aay, 
Fair is the clear day viewed after the storm, 
Spring-water to the parching wayfarer, 
Dear the deliverance from all hard constraints. 


That is the construction of them, as in Theognis 255 xdAAurov 76 
dikaidratov, Adustov 8 vyraivew, mpaypa d8€ tepvdtarov Tod Tis épar 7d 
tuxetv, Soph. fr. 329 xadAAuworov eott TovvdiKov meduKévat, AdutTOV O€ TO 
Siv avooor, ydiorov & ora mapeote Anes dv epar Kad” yuepav, A. P. v. 169 
700 O€povs Supdvre xiv Tord, dv Se vatrars ex xelpdvos idelv eiapwov 
arépavov: ydicrov 8 Srdtav Kpvyyyne pia Tovs PiAcovras yAaiva Kal aivaras 
Kirpis vr audorépwv,—this epigram repeating the same commonplace. 
I need only add Eur. Andr. 870 & vavridowct xeipatos Awnv pavels and 
Or. 719 ydetav ow: motds ev KaKols avip Kpeioowv yadnvyns vavtihovow 
eicopav to show that xaAAvotov juap eiciely éx yeiwaros would be little 
more than tautology with yjv daveicay vavridows. Besides, rovotodé rou 
vw a& tporpbéypacw should follow the rpocpbéypara immediately. 

g04. Seecr.n. An alternative reading is otv Geotow, dppeva, 

go5 ff. Agamemnon answers coldly, and dwparwv éudv pvraké 
would have made another woman wince. His first remark is a severe 
snub, and his next, that praise should come from others, is at least 
ambiguous. 

QI4. Kéddcow: a technical term of worship. Cf. Eupol. fr. 333 
(1. 346 K.) Bawrev 7a Kaddy Ta Tepicemva THe Gede. 

g17. ‘This line was explained by Blass Mé/anges Henri Wetl, 1898, 
p- 13: to walk merely over zoddWynorpa would be averipGovov ; but it 
would have a very different sound if rumour said that he had walked 
upon 7a moda, which belong to the service of the gods. Cf. Da- 
mascius ap. Suid. s.v. xwpis 7a Mvadv...ywpis yap Ta TOV proodpwv Kat 
Tov lepéwv bpicpata, ovdev HrToOv 7 Ta Aeyopneva. Mvaowv Kai Ppvydv. SO xwpis 
is predicative, followed by re kai, in Soph. O.C. 808, Plat. Prot. 336 B. 

QI8 f. 7d ph kakas hpoveiv Oeod péyiorov SHpov: Eur. Med. 635 orépyor dé 
pe cuppootva, duiipypa kaddorov Gedv. Inthe allusion to fedicéty (6ABioar) 
which follows there appears to be a side-reference to the proverbial 
Theb. 612 Oe0d dé ddpdv éotw edtvyxetv Bpotovs, Cho. 57 TO 8 edruxetv, 63° 
év Bpotots Oeds te Kai Oeod tA€ov. Jebb on Soph. O. Z. 1529 remarks 
that this is the first allusion in literature to the famous adage attributed 
to Solon. Cf. Dio Chrys. xxviii. 13 (ii. 535 R.) doris d€ Tois peyiorous 
dyabois cvvarépxerat Ta apiota mpagas, obTos eddammovertara TeAevT at. 

g21. Seecr.n. The reading of the: MSS. could only mean ‘if it 
is the case that (supposing certain conditions) I should act’ (or ‘ fare’) 
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‘in all things thus, I have no misgivings.’ This can hardly be called 
a meaning; nor is ws so used in Tragedy. Cf. Supp. 403 elroy 0€ Kai 
mpiv, od avev Snpov tad tpagay’ av. Cho. 684 tocadr axovoas «iro. 
Eum. 641 tiv & ad rovavtny eizov. 

Q22. Kol piv 768’ elt...euol is the preface to a question: Hdt. vii. 
47, Ar. Nub. 500, 748, Thesm. 740, Plut. go2, Plat. Craty/. 385 B, Rep. 
351 D, Lucian i. 297. Everyday language would say kat pay rode por 
eizvé. Tragic style habitually uses éy#, ov superfluously: if emphasis 
were desired it would have been secured by the position of the word, 
kal pay esol tod etme. Nevertheless in the use of éyw, éuot, ewe at 
the end of three successive lines we hear an undertone of strife between 
two wills. Thus, pi} rapa yvounv is interposed, as in the following 
examples: Soph. Ant. 446 od 8 eiwé por, ph pyjxos GAG cvvropws, 
noyoba...; Trach. 1117, Eur. Med. 768 pi mpos ndovyv, sup. 515, 
897, Theb. 266 py pirvorovws. Ar. fr. 473 Kal Kpivovy abty py per 
dévpeypias. Plat. Com. 86 (Ath. 110 d) Kaur’ dprovs...Ke mpudmevos, 27) 
tov kabapvAdwv (where wy shows 7Ke to mean ‘return ’—it is often used 
in the imperative—not, as the editors take it, ‘he came back’).  imetv 
Tapa yvepnv is ‘to speak contrary to one’s own yvopy, deliberate 
opinion, conviction, advised judgement.’ Cf. Thuc. vi. 9 ovre ev ru 
MpOTEPWL XPOVWl...€LTOV Tapa YvoO"NV OTE VdV, ill. 42 OUTW yap YKLTTA av 
Tapa yvounv Te Kal mpos xapw A€you. Plut. Mor. 986 B eyo 8 exorycopar 
Upiv, wy) Kal Tapa yvwounv épot dSoKAe Xapilopevos diaréyerOar ‘against his 
conviction, to please me.’ Dem. 1451. 16 76 xapiLecOai tu rapa yvwmnv 
opposed to 7a doxodvta por BéAtioTa wapaveiv. Plut. Phoc. 9 eueé...eyew 
a py oe rapa yvwynv odk avayxacete. Tih. Gracch. 2 wore cal rapa 
yvopny év tdt eye exepopevov br dpyns...BrAacgnuetv. LPhilop. 6 ws 
rapa yvounv BracGetev eis xeipas eAGetv. So rapa dogav or ta doxodvra 
eireiv: Plat. Laches 1788 ov« av cirovey & vootow, GAXAG...adAAa AEyovar 
Tapa thy avtav dogav. Rep. 346 A érel toadvec cié: odyt papev...; Kal O 
pakapie pr mapa ddgav amoxpivov. Gorg. 500 B pnde rapa Ta dSoKodvTa 
amoxpivov. 495A €imep rapa ta Soxodvra épets. In Eur. Med. 577 pws 
& euovye, kei rapa yvopnvy épa, doxeis mpodors viv ddoxov od Sikara dpav 
the meaning is ‘ unadvisedly,’ as in Thue. i. 70 rapa yvwpnv kwdvvevtai, 
Soph. Trach. 389 otk amd yvopns A€yers. Liban. i. 291 mponxaro phya 
mapa yvopnv, KeAevovtos Tod Ovp.od, Z.¢. dpyqu Bracbev padXov 7) yropne 
g¢pevov Soph. O. Z. 524, ‘more upon humour than advised respect.’ 
Philoct. 1191 XO. ti péovres addoxotwr yvopoar THv wapos, av rpovauves; 
@1. ovtor veneonrov advovra xemepior Avaar Kal rapa votv Opoev. ‘Con- 
trary to my opinion’ would be rapa yrwpnvy éeuyv, as Eur. 7. A. 502 Ste 
Tapa yvupnv épiv vreOnkas bpOas Tovs Adyous, where the sense is 
‘expectation,’ as in Aesch. Supp. 463 yéevorro § eb mapa yropny eury, 
Kur. H. F. 594 py rapa yvopnv réoys. 
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924. eptav: see cr. n. evyouas in the sense ‘/ vow that [ will’ 
always takes the future. Greek never said niéw epdew dv for ‘you 
vowed that you would,’ and nvgéw épdev could only mean ‘you vowed 
that you were performing.’—épdev was probably the alteration of a 
scribe who thought that av and épgew belonged together. The editors 
strangely imagine that d8° épdew rade means ‘to refrain from treading on 
dyed robes’ ; having forgotten that when you made a vow to the gods 
you did not say od cw, ‘save me, and I will—vof sacrifice!’ Vows 
were made in times of fear or danger (Plat. Lege. gog B, Anth. Pal. 
ix. 7); you said, Deliver me from this danger, and I vow to sacrifice 
so much. Similarly in v. 954 Clytaemnestra says roAAGv mwarnopov 
ciudrwv av nvgaynv, ‘I would readily have vowed the sacrifice of many 
robes to ransom Agamemnon’s life. Agamemnon would have obeyed 
Calchas as he had done in the matter of Iphigeneia. 

925. ‘Yes, supposing the authority on ritual (the priest, ed cides 
pravrevopevos Hom. B 170: cf. Z 438) had prescribed (ripavoxwr tire 
or énynoaro) this holy service’ (rode réAos, which now has a proper 
sense).—é£etrov of the MSS. is the alteration of a scribe who mistook 
the construction of eizep tus.—If etzrep tus had really meant ‘if anyone 
ever did,’ we should have had no ye with «idms ed: yet ye must be 
genuine, for it was never inserted by scribes except metri gratia: «irep 
...ye 1S Siguidem ; in answer to a question, ‘yes; that is, if...’ (O.7Z. 369). 

933. 1 kal ov is tu guogue, and could not mean anything else. 

934. See cr. n. and cf. Soph. Az. 1353 Kpare’s tor tov didrwv 
vuxopevos. In v. 932 Clyt. has forced him to accept the ominous ‘ felici- 
tation’ of v. 919 (see Solon in Hdt. i. 32), and now contrives to make 
him yield of his own accord (ékwr). 

935. wnat ms...Avoc: Hom. & 496 adda tis ein cimeiy “Atpetdnu 
“Ayapenvovt. ; 

938. mpécw0e marks the connexion with Oedv: Hum. 297 Kdve de 
Kal mpocwlev dv Geos, 26. 400 mpdcwbev éEqxovoa, Cho. 690, Blomf. on 
LVS S20: 

939 f. mroddi yap alSads Swparobopety roclv p¥elpovra motto dpyupwvtrous 
@ ids: this is the scruple that Clytaemnestra scornfully replies to in 
v. 949 ff. dwpatopbopety is a synonym of the usual word oixopOopetv, 
to squander one’s substance, ruin one’s estate by spendthrift prodigality. 
wXectouos and dwAeciouxos were used humorously in the same sense. 

Q41. rTodpdy piv ofrw: so Max. ‘Tyr. xxii. 3 Kal Ta pev eud ravrye exer’ 
Ort d& Kat wept twas xré Lucian il. 729 aAAG Tatra pev ikaves: 7a 
Hvbayopou 8¢ 73 A€ye, i. 872. Either rovrwv pev aXts Or TadTa péev OUT 
would be Greek, but not rovrwy pév ovtw (see cr. n.). 

944. She, therefore, being a delicately-nurtured princess, will feel 
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the condition of slavery with peculiar keenness. At the same time 
Agamemnon wishes to convey that she has only been assigned to him 
according to the common practice as the choicest flower of all the spoil, 
and that he has no personal interest in her beyond that. A comma is 
substituted for the full-stop which is commonly but wrongly placed at 
the end of v. 944. The formula zavres (or ovdeis)...avry dé is extremely 
common. ‘The predicate comes first in Greek, and the stress here is 
on moAdGv xpnpatov eEatperov avOos. 

949 ff. Clytaemnestra utters not a word about Cassandra, but 
replies ‘ You talk of squandering wealth and ruining the house; surely 
there is the whole sea to draw from, with as good purple-fish in it as 
ever came out of it; purple only costs its weight in silver, and we 
can afford to pay for it.- Besides, thank Heaven! there is a store of 
purple garments in the house already; we are not quite paupers; 
the house is surely not going to be ruined by the sacrificing of a few 
dyed robes.’ Thus éorw @ddAacoa not ‘there is a sea,’ but ‘the sea is 
in existence’: cf. Ach. Tat. vii. 9 «i 8& tatra yéyover ovTws, éyd pev odK 
olda, pabeiv & tpiv eEéotar: exere tov dedepnévov: cioly at Oeparaware eotw 
6 Swobevns. Alexis 15. 14 6 TaptxoruAns éotiv: éXMov TvvOdvov (you 
can go and ask him whether I didn’t pay him as much). Acts 19. 38 
Gyopato. ayovta, Kal dvOvratoi ciow: éyxadeitwoav &dAyHAOs. Soph. 
O. C. 506 gar érouxos Os ppdoe.—otkos 8 tmdpxe xré. ‘The house 
affords us store of these.’ Cf. Theocr. 22. 222 Avyedv pediypata 
Movoéwy, ot airal wapéxovot Kal ws pos oikos tmdpya, Eur. Zl. 359 
Eeviov kupnoed’, ot euos KevGer duos, 7b. 870 Hep ota dH éxw Kat dopor 
KevOovai pov kduns Gydhpar éevéykwpoat. If any alteration is to be made, 
I think it should be oto, giving the construction trdpyxer (nutv) éxew 
roévee: in that case cf. Rhes. 170 GAN ear’ év oikois od Biov oraviLoper, 
178 Kal rpdcbev eirov: eott ypuads év Sdpors. Alexis 127 A. AGP eOdv 
ojoapa. B, addX é€orw e&vdov. Ar. Pac. 522 rodev av AG Bont... ; od yap 
elxov otxobev. 

954 ff. Perhaps the thought in her mind is ‘If you sacrificed 
Iphigeneia to recover Helen (kopi€ew v. 795), I would have sacrificed 
more than a few robes to recover the life of my dear daughter !’ 

957 ff. These lines appropriate certain familiar Oriental images, 
which may be illustrated from a well-known Arabic poem}, speaking 
of a friend, 


Sunshine he in wintry season ; 
When the dog-star burned, a shadow. 


, 


1 Translated by Dr H. M. Posnett, Comparative Literature (1886) p. 135, a book 
full of interesting and fruitful ideas. 
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But these figures are so manipulated by Clytaemnestra as to allow 
herself an ironical side-reference to her real intention. 

‘Aye and when Zeus is maturing bitter vengeance for an unripe 
virgin, then there is coolness in the house!’ déudaé was used in that 
sense, mxpos often means ‘bitter’ in resentment, and Cassandra in 
v. 1229 foresees ota revgerar, the deed that Clytaemnestra’s workman- 
ship designs for execution. The ye in oray dé redxnu Zevs ye gives a 
meaning intonation to the sentence. ‘Then echoing avdpds teAciov— 
‘complete’ or ‘perfect’ of a full-grown man as being married and head 
of a household—she appeals to Zeus himself, as God of rédos, con- 
summation in all senses, to complete, fulfil, perfect her prayer.—onpatve. 
poddy: see cr. n. ‘Warmth...signifies its coming’ is the literal render- 
ing: see Vv. 305. 

967 f. Seiya mpoorartyproy kapSias worara: is a metaphor from wind, 
such as is often employed in poetry to describe emotions of the spirit : 
Sup. 229 ppevos tvéewy dvcceBh tporatav, Theb. 692 érei daipwv Ajparos 
av Tporratar ypoviar petadAaktos tows ev EXOor Oepepwrépwr tvedpate: viv & 
ért Cet. mpootatypiov Kxapdias is ‘set stubbornly before my conscious- 
ness, like mapoev d€ mpwipas dpysds anrar kpadias Pupds in Cho. 390, 
where the preceding words ri yap KevOw ppév’ 6 cetov eurras Totarac ; 
illustrate wordra: here. ‘The allusion is to the phrases technically used 
of wind; oraots, properly its setting in a certain quarter, tordpevos, 
ciotabys, avtucrtately : SO ovptootatay voyov in Cho, 8t7 is an allusion 
to the ovpos vyvov. Cf. Pers. 705 aAN ere d€é05 tadady cot ppevav 
av@ictarat.—For the confusion of detua and detypa (see cr. n.) see 
On editing Aeschylus p. 101. 

970 ff. 08 dmomricas...0dporos tte. The construction is slightly 
varied from 000’ amorricas...dupaa, as in Hum. 100. Cf. Eur. Ale. 604 
mpos 0 pau Woyau Oapoos nora. 

973 ff. xpévos 8’ ere kre. ‘Time has passed since the sandy shore 
chafed’ (or ‘grazed’ from rap-adaw, related to rapapacow) ‘the cables 
cast out together from the stern when the sea-borne host sped for the 
walls of Troy.’ Cf. sup. 40 d€katov éros 108’ rel tHoS ard xwpas jjpay, 
437 ad “EdAavos aias cvvoppévos, Eur. 2. A. 1319 py poe vady 
xadkepBordduv mpipvas Addis déEacGar Tovad cis dppous wpehev éA\arav 
nopratav, El. 1022 mpvpvodxov AtAw, Ov. Trist. iil. 9. 13 dum soluitur 
aggere funis, Val. Flacc. ii. 428. Thus mpupvyctov tvvepBodds is equivalent 
to mpupryyjow EvvenBeBrAnpeva: Lum. 751 exBoras Wypwv. Some may 
prefer ayo, the alternative suggestion of Ahrens ; for, though ayy is not 
glossed by axr7, the two words appear sometimes to be confused. ‘Thus 
in Pind. 7. ii. 42 NeéAov mpds axrav Schneidewin reads dyads and Bury 
aydv from the schol. mpds avyas: see also Jacobs Andh, xil. p. 96. 
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Schneidewin also restored mpds ayds in Anth. Pal. v. 82 and ayyv in 
Arat. Phaen. 668. Numenius ap. Ath. 305 a émmore mérpar appwders 
krvlwvrar éx axpyt Kipatos ay. Wappds is taken in preference to 
Wappis in view of the copious collection of adjectives belonging to 
this type which are brought together by Lobeck, Path. Prodl. p. 442 f. 

984 ff. omddyxva 8’ otro. pardile, mpds evBixors hperlv TeAerpédpors Sivats 
kukdpevov kéap: In simple terms the meaning is ‘My heart too is 
beating violently, and I know its agitation is not idle but warranted 
by apprehensions that will surely come to pass,’ as Hecuba says in 
Eur. Hec. 83 état tu véov: HEE Te éAos yoepov yoepais: ovmor’ éua pp7y 
wd adtactos dpicoe, tapBet. The metaphor is built up out of the 
phrase kuxwpevov xéap ‘a troubled heart’: Archilochus 66 Oupé, Ody’ 
apnxavowrr Kndeow KuKwpeve, Tragic fragment in Clem. Alex. p. 486 
ovToL yap ovTOL Kal Ou OTAdYXVOV ow ywpodtor Kal KUKGTW avOpUrrur Kéap. 
AS kuxujevos was usually said of tossing waves, the heart dashing against 
the midriff (kpadéa d& poBur dpéva axriLe. P. V. 881) can be spoken of 
as a boat tossed in swirling eddies on a troubled sea and dashed upon 
a shore. ‘These considerations support the conjecture divas kuKwpevov 
(see cr. n.), as Apoll. Rhod. i. 1327 dui d€ of divqior KuKwpevov adpeev 
vowp. Plat. Cratyl. 439 C womep cis twa divyv éurecovtes KuKdVTAL, 
[Arist.] Meradil. cxxx. p. 46, 16 Westermann rote 8) radw ody roddae 
pev BpvxnOpdr peyadras b& kat taxelais Sivars tHv Oaddacoav avatety Kai 
petewpilecOar kukwpéevynv &x BvOdv, where there are variants kvxAwpevnv, 
kuxdoupevyv. The same error is illustrated by Tryphiod. 325 taxe xal 
EavOov rotapod Kxvukdovpevov vdwp, where Kvxowpevov should be read 
(kvkAdmevov, KuKwpevov and kvkowmevov are quoted as variants), and 
by Nonn. Dionys. xx. 336 dgvw 8 ék oxoréAow xvOn Kvkdovpevoy vowp 
(al. kuKowpevov). So xuxdvtes (Reiske) should be restored for kvxAodvres 
in Polyb. xi. 29. 10. The MS. reading could not mean anything but 
‘circling round,’ not ‘eddying’; for xv«AotcGa. can only be applied 
to a river which encircles or to the surrounding stream of Ocean 
(Nonn. Dionys. 1. 495 etc.). 

ggo0 ff. are corrupted, but the sense is clear; probably we should 
begin with wade ré ro... The language recalls Solon 13. 71 ff. (=Theogn. 
227 ff.) rAovrov 8 ovdev Téppa repacpévoy avOpudroioww...tis av Kopécecev 
amavras ; cf. 2af. 1330. The idea of Health as a Mean appears in Max. 
‘Tyr. xxxix. 2 ob 7 pev byeia pérpov te eotl THS TOV TwmaTwv evappoortias ; 
...€0TW obv Orws Tokidov TL Gol y byela éotal, Kal TavTOdaTOV, odxt de 
amAovv Kal wpooynpévov ; 

994. It is generally agreed that something has been lost here. 
The supplement adopted and its insertion in this particular place are 
advocated on the ground that dvdpés should not be separated far from 
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motos, and mate mpos is the usage in such cases. In Aesch. fr. 99. 23 
Blass restored ay wavra raicac’ éxxéw mpos éppati, a reading which is 
made certain by Plat. Rep. 553 B rraicavta womep Tpos Eppate THe TOA 
Kal €kx€avta Td TE avTOD Kal éavtov kre. Com. adesp. fr. 391, 2 (ili. 482 K.) 
pH ToAKaKts Tpos TOV adtov AHov wralew Exovta Karpov dooyovpevoy. 

995 ff. éxvos (nearly the same as edAa Bea) is the opposite of Opacos, 
and wnpovas is a synonym of aras, so that the whole means: ‘ Now let 
but timid caution cast beforehand some of the possession overboard 
from the derrick of Proportion’ or ‘Due Measure, the whole fabric 
does not founder through being loaded with surcharge of Harm’—the 
Too Much that causes drnv. For the contrast see Plat. Defin. @apcos 
ampoodoKia Kako, Eidd Bea dvdaky kaxod, Xen. Ages. il. 2 Oappav mielova 
eOvev 7} dxvev ndxeTo, Thuc. ii. 40 diadepdvtws yap 57 Kal rdde exoper, 
oore ToApav Te of adtol wddiota, Kal wepi ov emixeipyooper exoyilecOar- 
6 rots adda apobia pev Opacos, oywopos dé dKvov éper: which is 
illustrated by Xerxes’ speech in Hdt. vii. 49—50 with O6pacvs and 
éxveovor Opposed. 7 8 evAdBea cal 7d pydev ayav dpiotov, as Plut. 
Camill. 6 says of believing or disbelieving miracles. Horace (C. ii. 
10. 13 ff.) after the famous passage on the Golden Mean continues thus: 
sperat infestis, metuit secundis alteram sortem bene praeparatum pectus. 
The grammatical construction of the MS. reading is far from clear: mpd 
pév te (See cr. n.) is probably right. ev marks the antithesis with 
V. 1004 10 8 émi yav mead, as in Supp. 452 kal xpypacw pev...458 dws 
5 Gpapov atya.—odevdovn, as is proved by an inscription discovered by 
the French at Delphi (see Wyse in Cvass. Rev. xiv. p. 5), was the 
technical term for the derrick used in discharging cargo. 

1002. te couples audiAdadys to roAda, and cat must be taken with 
what follows (‘even from the annual ploughing of the fields’). 

1007 ff. ov8 is equivalent to od cai ‘not even the one who knew...’: 
SO 1524 ov0€ yap ovTos = ov Kal ovtos yap, Soph. O. T. 325 ws ody pnd 
eyo tabrov rafw=Kal éyo py.—In reference to the death of Asclepius 
the Chorus say in Eur. Ad. 124 povos 8 dy ei pas 708 jv | dupacw 
dedopxas | DoiBov rats, tpodurodo’ | 7AOev Spas, cKorias | “Avda Te wvdas: 
tovs | duabevtas yap aviorn | mply abrov «iAe AwdBodov | rAnKTpov mupds 
xepavviov. So Pindar (P. iii. 1 ff.) says ‘I would that Cheiron, who 
brought up Asclepius, best of physicians, were still alive’—ei ype rod” 
dpetépas and yAdooas Kowodv evgacGa éros, But Asclepius was stopped 
by Zeus, when he was tempted to restore the dead to life (2. 55 ff.), as 
Aeschylus says here, éx’ aBAaBeia to prevent his arrangements being 
thwarted—or én’ ebAaPeta (Plat. Rep. 539 C) as a precautionary measure 
to that end; either would do. (For a possible instance of confusion 
between aBAaBéus and etAaBews see H. Herm. 83.) Apollodorus ili. 122 
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says Zeis d¢ oBybeis pi AaBovres avOpwror Oeparciav wap’ aitod Bonboow 
addAyrous, éxepatvwoev adtov. Ov. Last. vi. 759 Luppiter exemplum ueritus 
direxit in illum fulmina. ‘Then, according to the ancient story which 
he himself narrates at the beginning of the A/esézs, Apollo, in anger at 
the killing of his son, destroyed the Cyclopes who had forged the 
thunderbolt. Zeus thereupon condemned him to a year’s penal 
servitude in the house of Admetus son of Pheres; and while there, 
Apollo saved Admetus from death by tricking the Fates (Moépas 
doAwaas Alc. 12) whom he had made drunk with wine. In Aesch, 
Lum. 726 the Eumenides refer to this : 
EYM. rovwatr édpacas Kat Pépyntos év ddopors: 
Moipas érecas apOirovs Oetvar Bpotors. 
All. ovkovy dixaov tov océBovt’ edepyereiv 
ahAws TE TavTws xuTEe Sedpevos TUXOL; 
EYM. ov tow wadads diavopas Katapbicas 
olvwr TapynTaTyoas apxaias beds. 


These are the same terms in which they had reprehended the dealings of 
Apollo with Orestes, v. 172 f. rapa. vopov Oedv Bpdrea pév tiov radavyevets 
dé poipas POicas. ‘The Motpar are personifications of these potpa or 
diavowat ‘apportionments’ or ‘dispensations,’ provinces allotted to 
the various divinities and severally administered by them. In the same 
play, the Eumenides complain that Athena, by her decision in the 
case of Orestes, is robbing them of their riyat davorad (848), rights 
assigned to them in perpetuity by Motpa (335 f.). Hades has his 
potpa: mortal men have theirs; not to live for ever, but to fall one 
day within the power of Death. Hippolytus therefore was restored 
to life Dite indignante Ov. Met. xv. 535, dis indignantibus il. 645: at 
Clymenus (Hades) Clothogue dolent, haec fila renert, hic fiert regni iura 
minora sui by being baffled of their prey, Fast. vi. 757. And so, as 
Spenser says, /aerie Queene Bk. 1. v. 40: 


Such wondrous science in man’s wit to reign 
When Jove avised, that could the dead revive 
And fates expired could renew again, 


he put an end to it. The exact force of é@ dBAaPeiar therefore would 
be ‘to prevent the appointed potpa being hindered by the interference 
of Asclepius.’ From this we conclude that there exist in the system 
over which Zeus presides certain ‘vested interests’ or ‘spheres of 
influence’ assigned by Dispensation (Motpa). With a polytheistic 
system it is evident that they will often be in opposition; just as 
human destinies may be: see Conington’s note on Verg. Aen. vii. 293 
fatis contraria nostris fata Phrygum. For, to take a particular instance, 
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there is no reconciling the interests of Ceres and of Famine, megue 
enim Cereremque Famemgue fata coire sinunt, Ov. Met. viii. 785; or of 
Artemis and Aphrodite. But each must be content to abide within his 
own sphere and not seek to encroach upon another’s, or the balance of 
power will be upset, which Moipa regulates, whose dispensations are 
upheld and administered by Zeus. There is a good illustration in 
Ov. Met. ix. 427, where the Gods murmur and complain that they 
should not be allowed to confer the gift of youth as Hebe does : 


cut studeat deus omnis habet; crescitque fauore 
turbida seditio: donec sua Tuppiter ora 

soluit, et ‘O nostri st qua est reuerentia, dixtt ; 
‘guo ruitis? tantumne aliquis sibi posse uidetur 
Fata quogue ut superet? Fatis Iolaus in annos 
guos egit redit,; FHatis tuuenescere debent 
Callirhoe geniti, non ambitione nec armts. 

uos etiam, quogue hoc animo melore feratis, 

me quogue Fata regunt: guae st mutare ualerem, 
nec nostrum sert curuarent Aeacon annt, etc. 


And in Eur. A/ppol. 1327 Artemis explains why she has not interfered 
to save her votary from the wrath of Aphrodite : 


Kirpis yap n0eX wore yiyvecOa 168¢, 
mArnpotoa Gupov: Peoiar 8 wd exer vopos* 
> ‘ > cal 4 / 
ovdels amavtav BovrAerar mpobupiat 
TH. Tov OéXovtos, GAN aduiotdperf cei. 
erei, cap ich, Znva py poBovpéevy 
> ” a > > LAN > ia BN 
ovx av mor HAOov és 768° aicyivyns eyo 
Fan A oe) , , rg Tee EN 
oor avopa tavtwv pidtatov Bpotav poi 
Gavety eacar. 


‘ Aphrodite’s heart was set upon it; and in such a case we none of us 
offer opposition to the desire of any of our fellows: otherwise, but for 
fear of Zeus (who upholds this system of spheres of influence with its 
rule of give and take), I would never have suffered him to perish.’—For 
mréov pépev cf. Soph. O. Z. 1190 tis avip trEov Tas eidamovias Péepe 7) 
TOTOVTOV OGoOV KTE. 

1022. «ryolov Bopos, in the open court-yard in front of the palace. 
Athen. 189 e “Opnpos de tHv atAny aet TdtTeL él TOV iraibpwv Torey, évOa 
hv & Tod Epketov Znvos Bwpos. 

1023. amtvys: this was four-wheeled (rerpaxveAos Hom. Q 324) and 
usually drawn by mules. In Eur. 27. 998 it may be that the Trojan 
slaves of Clytaemnestra are in the car with her. In 7Z7o. 573 Andro- 
mache is placed among the spoil, which is being removed in the amjvy 
(when tetpaBdpovos arqvys is used of the Wooden Horse, it is compared 
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to a four-wheeled carriage). It was commonly used as a travelling- 
carriage: Eur. 7. 4. 147, 618, Soph. O. Z. 753, 803. So Tryphiod. 241, 
where the old men accompanying Priam come down from the wéAus in 
arjvat. It may be that Agamemnon came back ina car suited to an 
oriental monarch: thus the car of the King of Babylon is said to be 
drav é\épavtos cipyacpevov, éyyttara amyvns “EAAnviKns (Walz, Lehet. 
GrAIgp Sem). 

1024 f. This was the Greek commonplace of consolation, that even 
heroes half-divine (7ué6or) had not been free from human sorrows, and 
had submitted to the like themselves. One of the earliest examples is 
in the Heraclea of Panyasis (fr. 16 Kinkel) : 


thn pev Anuyrnp, tri SE KAvTOS “Apdvyu7jes, 

thy d& Lloceadéwv, thy 8 apyvporogos ’AwdAAwv 
avépit mapa Ovntae Onrevéwev cis eviavror, 

TAH O€ Kal 6Bpipdbvuos "Apys tird marpds avayKyt, 


where no doubt he was speaking of the servitude of Heracles to 
Omphale in Lydia. 

1034 f. Hesych. yeduddvos Siknv: tots BapBapovs xedddow areKd- 
fovor dia tiv acvvberov Aadiav (read adovverov). Just below we have 
xXeAddvev povoetov: ws BdpBapa kal aovtveta To.ovvTwr Tdv TpayiKdv, with 
reference to Ar. Raz. 93. Thus BapBapos is practically the equivalent 
of dovveros, and here merely strengthens ayvéra pwvyv: Hesych. Bap- 
Papa: avtveta, atraxta. One of the tests for admission to the Eleusinian 
mysteries was that the candidate should not be dwvias agvveros; in other 
words, he must be "EAAnva thy dwvyv (see Cobet, Misc. Crit. p. 165). 

1041. mépos: see cr. n. mpds opaydas tupds could only mean that 
fire was to cut the victims’ throats or that the victims were to cut the 
throat of fire; and there would be no construction for the genitive 
eotias. Musgrave’s correction removes both these blemishes and gives 
precisely what we want: Eur. H. F. 922 tepa pév qv mdpoev eoyapas 
Avs | kabapov’ olkwv. Jon 376 mpoBwpios opayator pyrwv. Alc. 162 
mpoobev éxtias katnvéaro. Andr. 1112 ws Tapos xpynornptwv evéarto.— 
mapos usually follows its case immediately, or with a word intervening 
as in Zyach. 724, and may surely have as much intervening as other 
prepositions; see Fritsche on Theocr. 16. 109: so sup. 133 mavta Oe 
Tupyov Ktnvn mpoabe Ta SnpromdAynOy. There is the same corruption in Eur. 
Fel. 870 kpotcov dé revixny, va dueE€AOw, mapos (Reiske for wupds), and as 
I believe in Lum. 1050 tipate kal 16 péyyos Sppacbw wapos (codd. wupds). 

1045. ov 8 ‘marks an antithesis, not of persons, but of clauses, and 
serves merely to emphasise the second clause’: Jebb on Soph. £7. 448, 
who quotes several parallels. Cf. Lucian ii. p. 656 ody amaytes, & Zed, 
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THv “EdAyjvev doviv évvidow: apewov obdv, olwat, THe xE~pt onpaivew Kal 
TapaxeheverOar cwwrav. [But this passage, so far from supporting the 
ordinary interpretation, rather favours Wecklein’s view that ov is ad- 
dressed to the Chorus. Since, however, xapBavw. cannot be separated 
from xepi, Prof. Mackail suggests (C. 2. xix. 197) that kapBavos yelp 
alludes to the forcible removal of Cassandra from the car.] 

1053. émoxtipw from the Chorus strikes the note which is meant to 
be in our thoughts throughout this scene. It is repeated in v. 1320, and 
again in 1329—their last word as it is their first. Agamemnon partly 
brings his own doom on himself, and we are not to feel that he is 
altogether to be pitied; so by heightening our pity for Cassandra 
Aeschylus has weakened it for Agamemnon. 

1055. tvydv: cf. Eur. O7. 1330 avayKns 8 és Cvyov kabéeoraper, 
Sup. 228. 

1063. mpooyxovt’: cf. Soph. fr. 592 py ometpe woAXols Tov mapovTa 
daipova* ovywmevos yap eat. Opnveicbar mpeTwr. 

1077. Kai weSoppavtypiov. Dr Verrall would read zatd:oppavryprov 
‘a place for sprinkling (with the blood of) babes.’ zavdiov is not else- 
where used in Tragedy, but the sense suits admirably if it can be got 
out of the word. 

1095. Aovtpoicr paiSpivaca: Apoll. Rhod. ili. 300 adroi re Avapotow 
ehatopvvavro Averpots. 

II03. 7...ye is used in a question, as in Cho. 417 1é 8 av davres 
TUXOYWLEV; 7) TaTEp TAHOpEV AxEO TpOS ye TOY TeKoMevwV; ye Serves as a link 
with the previous question: Cho. 992 ti cor doxet; pvpawa y «tr exidv’ 
épu...; Theb. 836 ti po; ti 8 addo y' 7} révor rovwv dSépwv efector ; 
[Eur. Cyc/. 207], Dio Chrys. ix. 20 p. 294 R. ri 8€; €f xwAol wavtes Hoar ot 
TpéxovTes, expyv ye peya ppovely, dt xwAods xwAOs EfOys ; Max. Tyr. xvi. 3 
apa ye pabnow (sc. dvopaloupev av), 7 TlAdrwve dpodpuveas avapvyow ; 

IIO7. Odparos devolyov: ‘abominable sacrifice’—ze. ‘stonable,’ 
‘deserving stoning’ (that is ‘lynching’), as xaradevounos (Suid. Phot. 
5.U.), apacipos, pactiysoysos, axovoyos Soph. fr. 823, érdyupos O. T. 
EQt2. See Wf, 1400, 1413. 

110g. Cf. Eur. Jon 685 od yap pe caiver Oéodhara py tu’ éxnt ddXov. 

IIIO. xKpoxoBadys. The hue of pallor—white in Northerners, and 
ashy in the Negro—is in Greeks and Indians green or yellow. Hence 
xAwporv déos was the regular expression, describing the effect of fear upon 
the countenance. Both in Greek and Latin paleness is spoken of as 
‘greener than the grass’ (Sappho fr. 2. 14, Longus i. 17), or ‘ yellow as 
the saffron crocus,’ or ‘as boxwood,’ or ‘as gold.’ 

Strictly the blood runs to the heart leaving the complexion sallow, 
which Aeschylus understood as well as Aristotle p. 1520 dia ré of pev 
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aicyuvopevor épvOpuacw, of dé oBovpevor wypidow, mapanAnciwv Tov 
Talay OvTwy ; OTL TOV MeV aicyvvopéevun SiaxeiTaL TO alpa eK THS Kapdlas Eis 
dravTa TA LEpy TOD TwpaTos, daoTE eximoAdlew* Tois dé PoByGetor cvvTpexet 
eis THY Kapdiav, WoT’ exreirev ek TOY dAAwWY pepav. (‘A true account,’ 
says Gellius xix. 6, who quotes this, ‘but why is it that fear has that 
effect ?’ a question to which fanciful answers are suggested by Macrob. 
vil. 11.) Cf. Zhe Emperor of the East iv. 5. What an earthquake I 
feel in me! | And on a sudden my whole fabric totters ; | My blood 
within me turns, and through my veins, | Parting with natural redness, I 
discern it | Changed to a fatal yellow. Others prefer to explain xpoxo- 
Bags oraywv as ‘the drop of red blood,’ like ropupar Bada in Pers. 
320, on the ground that the dye called saffron was made from a purple 
crocus and is termed ruder, rubens, puniceus by the Romans. [Yet 
another view, that xpoxoBadys oraywy is the gall, is taken by Tucker on 
Cho. 183. | 

IIII ff. dre kai Sopi mrwcipors Evvaviren (whose arrival synchronises, 
coincides with) Biov 8ivros avyats, the very pallor that is seen in wounded 
men when life is ending in a yellow sunset. Thus dopt rroausos = 
Sopurerys. 

1116. {The common punctuation, corrected by H., places a colon 
after tadpov instead of after Boos. | 

II24. awd 8 Oeopdtwv. From Soph. Zrach. 1131, téepas row dua 
xaxov €Oéomucas, this would appear to be an allusion to some proverbial 
phrase. 

1131 ff. 1d yap epov Opod wdQos émeyxvSav. The parenthesis is an 
explanation of taAaivas. Hitherto she has seen Agamemnon’s fate ; 
now she sees that her own death is to be added to his. Cf. Eur. Hee. 
736 EK. dvornv’—euautnv yap A€yw A€yovaa cé—ExaBy, ti Spaow; 
Not unlike are Zvo. 869, Soph. O. Z. 1071, Oppian Fad. iv. 345: see 
also on 1225. It is evident, therefore, that 6poe is right, and that 
Hermann’s Opocis éreyxéas will not stand. ézeyyéar, another suggestion, 
is not Greek. The MS. reading éveyxéava is metrically impossible; but 
if it would only scan, we feel that it gives just the sense required. 
ézeyxvoav—following the analogy of xvdyv, karaxvdyv, apprxvdnv—seems 
to me the most probable correction, because such adverbs are com- 
monly explained by participles, eg. Cho. 65 ob diappvdav| avri tod od 
dvappewv, Lum. 556 meparBadav] rapaB_eByxora, Hesych. orepyvAdadnv 
Kekpayas: dyavaxtyoas bAaxteis ayav, schol. Lycophr. 1425 xavdov: 
xaivovtes. 

1140 f. “Irw...Biov. The grammatical relation of the accusatives 
is not certain. A possible alternative rendering would be: ‘ With (cry 
of) ‘ /tyn,’ ‘ Z¢yn,’ plaining for a life luxuriant in misery.’ 
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1142 f. The exclamatory accusative in Greek is almost unknown 
to the grammarians. It became much more common in Roman re 
but was always introduced by some such word as aia? or iw. 

1144. epéBaddy yé ot. This correction (partly anticipated by Enger) 
explains the origin of wepeBadovro, while the meaningless yap is an 
interpolation. When Sophocles uses oi, he also follows the practice of 
the lyric poets, Trach. 650 a S€ oi, El. 196 ore oi (Hermann for gov), 
and so does Cratinus in a burlesque lyric verse, fr. 241, “Hpav re of. In 
our passage ye is equivalent to per, in opposition to oi de. 

1146. ydukiv 7 aldva KAavpdrov drep. ‘A sweet life except for 
lamentation,’ otherwise the conditions are all pleasant. I have never 
been able to see that xAavydrwv arep can have any other meaning here 
than that which Schneidewin also had suggested: the nightingale in 
Greek poetry from the earliest to the latest was the type of unconsolable 
lamentation. arep, like avev, and many other words meaning ‘ without,’ 
‘apart from,’ is used elsewhere in the sense ‘except.’ For the general 
sense cf. Aphthonius Progym. 11 (Walz Rhet. Gr. 1. p. 103) Niobe is 
speaking aAAG ti tadta ddvpopat, tapov aitryoar Geodrs érépay adrAagacbar 
prow, plav Tov atvxnpdtwov teHé€apar Avow, pmeTaoTHVaL Tpds TA pNdEeV 
aicGavopeva* GANG paddov dédoiKa p17) Kal TOTO gaveica peivw daxpvovoa, 
For the nightingale see Dio Chrys. ix. 19 p. 293 R. ovKodv, én 6 Avoyévys, 
elmep TO TaXUTaTOV elvaL KpaTLCTOV eaTL, TOAD BEATLOV KOpvooY Eivat oY EddV 7) 
avOpwrov’ date Tas andovas ovdev TL del OixTipey OVSE TOs EroTras, OTL dpves 
eyevovto && avOpwruv, ws bro Tot pudov A€éXexrat. 

1159. There is considerable similarity to Eur. Zro. 460 f., where 
Cassandra says, addressing her country, her dead father and brothers : 
ov paxpay décerGe p> néw O és vexpods vexnpdpos | Kai ddpovs mépoac’ 
"Atpedav, dv arwdropecO vo. 

1167. mpdrvpyo. might also mean ‘before his walls.’ Cf. Max. 
Tyr. xi. 2 kal tae pev Upidpoe evxopevn Drep THS oikelas y7s, Bors 
Kal ous donpepar Tar Aut katabvovti, arehy tHv edxnv TLOnor (sc. 6 Leds). 

1170 f. See cr. nn. and cf. P. V. 950 obdev yap airiu rabr érapKéeoes 
TO py ov receiv atipws. ‘The text was first corrupted to 76 py wodw pev 
womep ovv exer éxew, TaGeiv being merely an insertion to patch the metre. 
Constantly, finding p7 ov, scribes omitted the od as repicoov (see Journ. 
Phil. xxiii. p. 296), and it should always be written in texts, at any rate 
where there is any trace of it,—éseA@ Pdr describes exactly what she 
does in v. 1290 ff. For the metaphor, see the oracle in Hdt. i. 62 
eppimtat 8 6 BoXos, 70 de dixtvov exrerérac rat, Oivvor 8 oipyoover oeAnvains 
Sua vuxtds, Opp. Hal. iii. 465, Cyn. iv. 141, Eur. Bacch. 847 avnp és 
Boddov xabiorara, Rhes. 730, Herod. vil..75.—For Geppovovs cf. A. P. vi. 
173 (of a votary of Cybele) Geppov érei Avooys Od avéravee 7650. 
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II7Q. dapmpds. The metaphor shifts by means of this word, which 
covers the meaning ‘fresh’ applied to wind. As aveiv and mvevpa, 
spiritus, meant not only znd but zuspiration, the spirit of prophecy is 
spoken of in terms belonging to a rushing mighty wind, which will wash 
the unseen horror to the light, as though it were a wave rolled up against 
the Orient rays. The wind is apyeorys Zépupos )( aarnAwirys. 

1180. éodigev: seecr.n. difar is often used of wind: Hom. B 146 
7a (kvpata) pév t Evpds te kat Noros te wpop eéraifas, Soph. Az. 358 
aréas d€ds votos ds Anyet. 

1181. If aja is the subject (cf. Hom. W 61 661 Kipar én’ yudvos 
k\veoxov), perhaps kAvoew may be right.—For the image Catull. Ixiv. 
269 is quoted: hic gualis fluctu placidum mare matutino | horrificans 
Lephyrus procliuis incitat undas | Aurora exoriente uagi sub limina 
solis, | guae tarde primum clementi flamine pulsae | procedunt leuiterque 
sonant plangore cachinni, | post uento crescente magis magts increbrescunt. 

1187 ff. The xépos, drunken well with human blood, refusing to 
be sent away, sit fast against the chamber singing; and their song is 
deadly Primal Sin (zprapyov arnv), the first act of Kin-murder when’ 
Atreus slew the children of Thyestes: Cho. 1066 radoBopor pev rparov 
imjpéav poyOor tadaves te Oveotov. For depacw tpoojpevar cf. Verg. A. 
vii. 342 Allecto Laurentis tecta tyranni | celsa petit, tacitumque obsedit 
limen Amatae, v. 471 Orestes | armatam facibus matrem et serpentibus 
atris | cum fugit, ultricesque sedent in limine Dirae. So they sit guarding 
the vestibule of Hell: vi. 563 (with Conington’s note), 279, 555, 574, 
Ov. Met. iv. 453. 

IIQI f. é& pépa 8 dwéwrveay KTE, iS part of the Image of the K@L0S 
explained above: Jeremiah 25. 27, Lucian i. 750.—The words admit of 
various constructions. dvopevets may be either nominative or accusative 
(belonging to etvds) ; or we might take darémrvoay absolutely and under- 
stand the rest to mean dvopevets tau eivas adeAdod warovvT..—For év 
pépe ‘each in turn’ cf. Cho. 331 KAO vor, & wdrep, ev péper movddxpura 
mévOn. 

IIQ3. 7 Onpo ti rofdtHs tts os; ‘Or have I brought my quarry 
down?’ Greek often adds to metaphors such phrases as wore togdrns 
(Soph. Anz. 1084), vavtiAwv diknv (Cho. 201), which we should not express. 
So Eur. Wipp. 872 mpos yap twos oiwvov date mavTis eloopa KaKov. 

1196. Adywor madravds, ‘storied,’ ‘historic’: Soph. O. Z. 1394 
® TloAvBe wat Kopw6e kai ta warp | Aoywor arora dwuata (where, 
however, the editors of Sophocles, neglecting this parallel, connect 
Adywr with warpia against the natural order). Hermann and Dobree, 
followed by Paley and others, substituted 76 pi eidévar in 1195, to be 
joined with Aoyo. in the sense ‘that I know not merely by hearsay.’ 
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Apart from other objections, this is contrary to the order of the words: 
since the point in that case would consist in Aéyw:, which must have 
preceded cid€évar, Ze. 76 par) Adyou eidéva. See Eur. Heracl. 5 otda § od 
Aoywr pabwv. Antiphon 5. 75 drodoyeicbar dv Todd vedrepds ei 
Kat Aoywe oida. Adywr often implies ‘in word. oly’: Eur. fr. 57 Kal rd 
dovAov od Adywe (not only in word) exovres, GAAG THe THyNL. Theb. 832 
7AGe S aiaxta mypat ov Adyw. Soph. Trach. 1046, EZ. 1453, Az. 813. 
[For éxpaptupetr, which has nothing to do with the technical éxuaptupia 
but signifies ‘to testify openly,’ see Wyse on Isae. iil. 77.] 

IIQ7. 8pxov miypa, an oath’s plight: Eur. 7 A. 395 rods Kkakds 
TAYEVTAS OpKOUS Kal KATNVAYKATMEVOUS. 

1205. GAN wv mwadatrrhs kdpt euol mvewy xdpw: ze. ‘he contended 
for me strenuously’ (éraAavev as bBpiorys). Similarly Eur. Supp. 704 
Aoxos 8 dddvtwv ddeos eEnvdpwpevos Sewods TaraorHs Av. Cf. generally 
the speech of Lady Faulconbridge in King John i. 1. 253: 


King Richard Cceur-de-lion was thy father: 

By long and vehement suit I was seduced 

To make room for him in my husband’s bed: 
Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge ! 
Thou art the issue of my dear offence, 

Which was so strongly urged past my defence. 


So in Ovid Heroid. 5. 139 Oenone says of Apollo: 


Me fide conspicuus Troiae munitor amauit : 
ille meae spolium uirginitatis habet. 

id quoque luctando. rupt tamen ungue capillos 
oraque sunt digitis aspera facta mets. 


Oenone too, according to Ovid, received her gift of medicine from 
Apollo (2b. 145). 

1206. vdper, they say, to make it easy for her to confess what was 
so natural: cf. Hom. W 296 domdovor A€ktpoio radaod Oecpov ikovto.— 
For #A0érnv see Cobet, Misc. Crit. p. 279. 

I2I0. &varos: see cr.n. ‘There is a similar confusion in Lycophr. 
rEy2. 

1215. Seecr.n. An adjective has been lost. 

1216. ois Sdpors epnpévovs, ‘seated against the house’—like the 
Furies, who personify their vengeance (see n. on 1787 f.),—1rather than 
‘seated on the roof.’ She sees the figures, vague and shadowy at first ; 
as they grow plainer, gradually she discerns the details one by one; at 
last they show distinct, mpémover (v. 1221). 

1223. ovr’: he was a Pelopid like the rest, but avadAKs: see 
on 147. 

H. A. 16 
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1224. oipar, credo, ‘no doubt’: see on 800. 

1225. ¢é€pev yap xré., explaining dearorm evar: Eur. Hel. 1193 
(Helen to Theoclymenus) & déo7or'—7dy yap 100° 6vopagw o° éros—odwXa, 
Ar. Vesp. 1297 (with Starkie’s note), Ach. Tat. v. 17 (in the address of 
a letter) Aevxiry KAetropavte tau Seoméryt ov—rovro ydp oe det Kadewv. 
Aristaenetus il. 5 od totvyy “Apmedovn (mpos oe yap eemrityndes ws exw 
maQovs adrpyyerta tHv trdmikpov tév BeAGv yOovyr). 

1227 ff. ovk olSev ota...revgerar. The text, which is correct except 
that we must read A€Eaca Kaxreivaca (Plat. Prot. 329 A worep TA XaXKta. 
mAnyevta paKpov nXet Kal amoreiver), has suffered grievous treatment at 
the hand of many critics. ofa is understood with A€éaca as well as 
with revéeror as though it were ofa Adfaca ota tevéerar. The general 
meaning is:—‘He little dreams what accursed act all her protracted 
words of smiling blandishment are but the treacherous cloak and 
prelude to.’ In the speech which opens at v. 846 we have had a 
sample of her treacherous speech, and Agamemnon feels the hollow- 
ness enough to make the significant answer (v. 905) azrovoia. pev eiras 
eixoTws ene paxpayv yap ééérevas. In the Lumenides Apollo describes 
her (634 ff.) :—amd orpareias yap vw, numoAnkota | Ta mAetoT’ ayeuvov, 
evppoow dedeypevn | <td mpara pvOors,  KATATTVOTOS, yevy | wapictat® 
ata Depp év apyupndrdrur> | dpoiryne wepavre Aovtpa, Karl Téeppate | Papos 
Tepeckyvocev, ev O atéppovi| Korte medjoao avdpa dadadwr wérdwr. 
‘ After receiving him with kindly words of welcome, she stood by while 
he was performing his ablutions in the bath, and at the conclusion 
trammelled him in a cunning robe and hewed him down.’ yAéeoa is 
of course the false-speaking tongue, as in the proverbial warning against 
‘the smyler with the knyf under the cloke’ attributed to Solon 
(ft 42): 

meprdaypevos dvdpa é €KAT TOV Opa 

) KpUTTOV exov €yXOS Kpadiat 

pardpau Oe Tpooevverrne Tpoowmwt 

yrdooa 8€ ot diyopvOo0s ex pedaivas Ppevos yeywv7t. 
And ¢at8pévous means ‘with smiling cheerfulness’ in her greeting (v. 525 
padpoicr Towid oppacw déEacbe, Cho. 563 padpar ppevi dear’ av) ; 
here, like fidsfpwv in Pers. 98 (a passage to be quoted presently), 
merely describing the affearance worn by simulated cheerfulness. 

To flatter with such sinister intention was to behave like a kvwv 
Aaifapyos, which treacherously fawns and bites at the same time; a 
proverbial verse said caivovea daxvers kat Kvwv AaiGapyos et (Soph. fr. 800 
Nauck). This must be part of the suggestion in kvvés here, though the 
epithet puonris introduces another quality. 

And like the treachery of a xvwv AaiHapyos is the deceitfulness 
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of "Ary: with smiling blandishment she lures men into her nets: 
Pers. 94 


/ > > A 
dorAouynti 8 amatav beod 
, > 4 XN > 4 
tis avnp Ovatos advéer; 
a ; 
Tis 0 Kpaurvar rool mndy- 
> 
patos evreTeéos avacour ; 
, ‘\ , 
diroppwv yap catvov- 
ga TO TpwOTov Tapayer 
” ” 
Bporov «is apxvas aras'. 


And Soph. fr. 51g illustrates the same connexion of thought: 7 0 ap’ 
ev oxotwt AyMovad pe | eoaw Epis ydovais eYevopéevov. In Pind. P. ii. 
83 caivwv atav dvarAexee the metaphor is applied to a treacherous 
person. And Helen too, as we have seen in the n. on 724ff., is a 
minister of "Ary, just as the Lion-cub that typifies her is called tepevs tus 
"Aras. In the corresponding line of the previous strophe he had been 
described as gdaidpwros, moti xeipa caivwy te or patdpwrdv roti xeipa 
gaivovra: that implies fawning with the fatal blandishment of Ate, dixny 
"Arns A\aOpaiov. 

1233. olkotoay év mérparor corresponds to Homer’s SkvAAnv werpainv 
(pv. 231). 

1234. @voveav “AiSov pytépa is not ‘ Mother of Hell’ or ‘Dam of 
Death, but ‘raging, infernal, hellish mother,’ exactly as Eur. Cycl. 396 
to. Geoorvyet “Adov payeipwr, Aristias Trag. fr. 3 paaypéras “Avdou 
tpameleis, ‘damned, ‘devilish. The genitive is equivalent to an 
adjective such as these, or ‘deadly, ‘fatal’: Eur. Or. 1399 ideow 
owapenow “Avda, Andr. 1046 craracowv “Aida povov. “Epuvtwv, "Epuvos 
are used just in the same way: Ach. Tat. v. 5 édeirvyoev 6 Typevs 
deirvov “Epwiwy ‘ of retribution, ‘avenging. Both genitives serve as 
limiting epithets to a metaphor: dikrvev te” Avdov Ag. 1103 = 1580= 1611, 
Soph. Zrach. 1051, explained by Az. 1034: Theb. 853, Ag. 650, 980, 
Eur. Supp. 773 = Cho. 151, Eur. Adc. 424: Baxxots “Avdov Eur. ec. 
1077, H. & s119, Hipp. 550 (Musgrave): L. 7. 286 “Aidov dpaxaway, 
Fee. 483 "Aida Garapovs Eipuiras Geparvav. See also Lobeck on Soph. 
Ai. 802, Blaydes on Ar. Thesm. 1041. 

1251. mapexdrns, in answer to the question ‘by what man’s hand,’ 
Quite failing to see that trois 6 in v. 1249 may refer to a woman, the 
chorus assume that a man is meant (as in Soph. Azz. 248 Creon, never 
dreaming that the culprit is Antigone, asks: ti pis; tis dvdpav qv 6 
roApnoas tade;). Cassandra’s reply refers to the confession é« dpdépov 
meouv Tpéxw in y. 1244, which corresponds to her request at v. 1183 


lal 4 a , > tal A n 
Kal [apTUpELTE TVVOPOMWS LXVOS KAKOV pNAaTovoyL. amToKOTHVAL TOV ixVaV 


i els dpxvorara MSS. 
16—2 
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was used in the same way of hounds being thrown off the trail: Bekk. 
Anecd. 428. 25 dmoxonpvar tov ixvev tHv Kiva éyovow oTav pyKETL 
ebptoxy. ta ixvn. Hesych. dmoxomjvar: ert tév ixvevdvtwy éyerau Grav py 
eipwow. The true reading is doubtful, but it is possible that the scribes 
have tampered with the order of the words, putting apa too soon, and 
that we should restore 7 Képta ypyopav apa wapexdryns éudv. Similarly 
in Soph. O. C. 534 cai 7’ elo’ dp’ dmdyovol te Kai (Jebb) has become 
gai T ap <«ioiv or cal Tt ap elo’ amdyovol te Kal. 

1254. ta mvOdkpavta: seid. “EAAnv ériotara darw. Cf. Eur. 2 A. 
640f. ID. dadrep, évetddv o dopévy ToAAGL Xpdvon. AT. Kai yap TaTyp oe. 
For the confusion of dva7a6y4 and dvcpaby see Cobet, Misc. Crit. p. 432. 

1256. Avxe’, in his character of Destroyer, as ‘ Wolf-slayer.’ 

1259 ff. «ds 8 xré. The construction of this sentence is uncertain. 
erevxerat avrireitcacba. would be ‘prays to...,’ érevyerar dvtiteiver Gan 
‘vows that she will....’ «état should not be changed although it is figured 
as worov. {The translation suggests the acceptance of the Triclinian 
evOnoew, with avrire(cacGa explaining prcOov. But no final solution was 
approved. | 

1266. Seecr.n. Ifthe reading is raid" dwetpouar or tecovta 8 ad 
dpeiyouat, the meaning is ‘thus I’ll requite you.’ 

1269 ff. éworredoas...patynv, ‘having regarded me even in_ this 
raiment laughed to scorn by foes and friends alike without distinction.’ 
The form of phrase, which from its unfamiliarity has occasioned a good 
deal of doubt and alteration, may be illustrated by the proverbial 
sayings éppérw diros otv exOpau (Plut. Aor. 50 F, Macar. iv. 12), 
oparrew crv éxOpois kat pirovs Képdos Peper and dzdAorto kai diros oiv 
€xOpois (Macar. vii. 95). Bergk’s reading in Pind. P. vill. 74 zodXoits 
aopois (for codds) Soxet med adpdvwv Biov Kopyvocguev dpOoovro.t 
paxavats would be just such another phrase, ‘is thought not only by 
fools but by many wise men also.’ If the original had been xatayedw- 
pevnv patnv picwy vm eéxOpav ov d1xoppoTws pera, to take this for im 
éxOpdv would have been a natural error, and to transpose péra and 
parnv a ready expedient for making a construction ; but the MS., which 
throws the stress on éx@pav, has a very obvious meaning, ‘laughed at 
now in Argos as before at Troy.’ That would have been as well 
expressed by diAwy pér’, exOpdv od d:xoppotws vo. 

1272. Cf. Dio Chrys. xiii. p. 422 R., of d€ évrvyxavovres avOpwror 
dpdvres ot pev GAnTyv ot S€ mrwxdv exadovv, of d€ Tives Kal dpirAdcodor. 
Phrynichus fr. 33 (i. 379 K.) & xdmpawa kai mepirodts Kat Spopas. 
Menander fr. 546 (ill. 166 K.) to & éudwxew ets te THY GOov Tpéxewv ETL 
Aowopovpevyv Kvvds eat’ épyov, “Pody. 


1274. éxmpdfas=dvicas (704): postguam reddidit me uatem. 
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1276. Pwpod warpdov, the altar of Zeds “Epxecos at which Priam was 
slain.—dvr’: so long as a preposition can follow its case, there is no 
objection to its elision or even to a pause after it. Examples in iambic 
verse are Eur. Bacch. 732 Onpopel? avdpdv tavd ta: GAN erecG€ 01, 
Tro. 1021 Kal rpookvveioGat BapBapwv iw 7AOcdres, Ar. Lys. 1146 (tragic 
style) xwpav ns Um e& memovOare, Eur. 7. A. 967 ov pér eotparevopyy, 
Aesch. Supp. 260 alav js 8° ayvos épxerau (rightly corrected for aidvys 
dutAyos). Here arti follows its case as in Lycophr. 94 dotpipwv pev 
avri, 365 évos d@ AWBns avti, but does not suffer anastrophe. 

1277. Seecr.n. ‘The construction cannot be xoreioys (or xomeioav 
or Koretont) Geppar dowiwr tpoodaypare ‘ butchered with a hot bloody 
stroke,’ for two reasons; even if it were possible to speak of a hot 
stroke, mpoopaypna does not mean (as some have wished it to mean), a 
blow or stroke; and péve pe xotetoav or komeioye could not mean 
‘awaits me, about to be beheaded,’ xofOnooperny ; it could only mean 
‘awaits me after T have been beheaded.’ 

The construction, therefore, must in part be zpoogaypari Koretons 
‘the sacrifice’ or ‘slaughtered body of me butchered.’ The dative, 
then, if Geppade kore(ons howiws is sound, depends on pévet, ‘a block is 
in store for the slaughter of me butchered’; more probably, as is 
generally thought, it depends either on @epuov (Schuetz’ conjecture), ‘a 
block is in store for me hot with the bloody slaughter of me butchered’; 
or on ¢oiviov (Haupt), ‘a block is in store for me, bloody with the hot 
slaughter of me butchered.’ 

‘The difficulty is in xoweéoyns. Cassandra, as a prophetess, might of 
course visualise a block streaming with the slaughter of herself, fore- 
seeing the future as though it had already happened, as she does in 
1080-1119. But péver is not the language of visualisation; it is the 
language merely of prediction; and my feeling is that in conjunction 
with pévee we ought to have, not xoreions, but kopOnoopevns. Consider 
now two passages: Plut. Mor. 597 F tov Acovtidny éréoghake Oeppou 
tau Kynduroddtwx ‘slew Leontides while the body of Cephisodotus was yet 
warm.’ Philostratus Kacavépa, /mag. 10, describing a picture of these 
very murders; after slaying Agamemnon, y KAvroimyyjotpa ryv rod 
IIpicpov Kopyv azroxteives Oeppou THe weAEKes ‘with her axe yet warm.’ 
And then consider whether you would not like to read xo7évros: either 
Geppov Korévtos howior mpoopaypate ‘there waits for me a block, hot 
with the bloody sacrifice of a butchered man, or Peppa. xowévros poiviov 
nporpaypar. ‘bloody with the still warm slaughter of a butchered man.’ 
See now how well the plurals follow, re6vngomev and nuav. 

T have little doubt about the answer,—if only it could be shown how 
Komévros came to be altered to kometons. Well, it was a deliberate 
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alteration made by a half-intelligent corrector, who took the participle 
as referring to Cassandra, and therefore made it feminine. In this same 
play there are at least two other passages which have been subjected to 
precisely the same treatment: in v. 275, kAvouw’ av evppwv: ode orywont 
Odvos, f and h give ovydvr.; and again in 283, «d yap dpovovvTos Oppo. 
cov Katnyopet, they give ¢povoveys. 

1286 ff. érel td mpdrov xré. Now that the capture (cdov: cr. n.) of 
Troy is avenged, I go gladly to meet death. Cassandra’s speech in 
Eur. Zvo. 353—405 is in effect an expansion of this passage, if read in 
connexion with 76. 455—461. 

In Sen. Agam. 1005-1ro1t Cassandra speaks to Clytaemnestra: 
‘You need not drag me to my death; I willingly—nay, gladly follow.’ 


Perferre prima nuntium Phrygibus mets 
propero ; repletum ratibus euersis mare ; 
captas Mycenas ; mille ductorem ducum, 

ut paria fata Troicis lueret malis, 

perisse dono feminae, stupro, dolo. 

nihil moramur: rapite. quin grates ago: 
zam, tam tuuat uixisse post Trotam, wuuat. 


But mpdg in v. 1289 is doubtful. 

1290. mpocevvérw: see n. on 365. - 

1303. evkdeds. Honour is a medicine even against death: Pind. 
P. iv. 187 GAN emi Kat Oavatwr padppaxov Kadduorov Gs apeTas adcéw 
etpéobar ov adrdows. Theb. 670 «iep Kaxdv épor Tis, aiaxvvns atep Eat: 
pdvov yap Képdos év teOvynkdow. See Class. Rev. xvii. 290. 

1304. id watep cod ody te yevvalwy técvwv is a fine answer to their 
empty consolations. There is a stroke remarkably like this in Marlowe’s 
Tragedy of Dido, ii. 2, where the queen is endeavouring to cheer 
Aeneas, son of Priam and Hecuba: - 


Dido. Be merry, man: 
Here’s to thy better fortune and good stars | Drinks. 
Aen. In all humility, I thank your grace. 
Dido. Remember who thou art; speak like thyself: 
Humility belongs to common grooms. 
Aen. And who so miserable as Aeneas is? 
Dido. Lies it in Dido’s hands to make thee blest ? 
Then be assur’d thou art not miserable. 
Aen. O Priamus, O Troy, O Hecuba! 


When Antigone is doomed to death, the Chorus attempt to console 
her with somewhat similar praise (Soph. Ant. 817 ff.) ; but she rejects 
the mockery of their words, and appeals to Thebes and Dirce (7d. 839 ff.). 

IZII. od Zipioyw must be taken closely together, kar’ cipwveiay. 
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Cf. Ar. Ran. 1150 wives olvov otk dvOocpiav, Plut. 703 od MBavwrdv yap 
f8déw, Soph. fr. 140 katdyvurat 7d TedXOs od pipov mvéov. Similarly Soph. 
El. 1500 aX od ratprav tiv téxvqv ekaprracas, Eur. Ade. 814 60° od 
Gvpatwv rnudTwv apxet Aoyos, Plat. Phaedr. 242 B ob moAeudv ye ayyéAXets. 

1323 f. See cr. n. ‘I pray...that to my champions my enemies 
may pay for the slaying of a murdered slave.’ ‘This is on the whole the 
best remedy, although #évevow is a strange word for tragedy to use. 
[See Housman in Journ. Phil. xvi. p. 210.] An alternative would be 
Tot €uots Tysadpots exOporis havetow Tovds euors até. Cf. Plut. Dio e¢ Brut. 
comp. 5 Kai Aiwvos pev tyswpds obdels Efavyn TecovTos. 

1325. For the loosely-added genitive, cf. Eur. £7. 1195 ris &€vos... 
éuov Kapa tpocdwerar pytépa Kkravovtos; Cycl. 244 tAnocover vnddv rHv 
enyy amr avOpaxos Geppnv ovtos daira Tw. Kpeavopon. 

1326 ff. ‘These lines contain an Aeschylean figure developed out 
of the phrase oxi 7a Ovytav (Nauck / TZ. G., p. 783, Eur. Wed. 1224, 
Soph. Az. 125, Ar. Aw. 683 etc.), ‘AW zs Vanity,” empty and unsub- 
stantial, and not real or solid: ‘every man at his best state is altogether 
vanity,’ Psalms 39. 5, Soph. O.Z. 1186 ff. ia yeveai Bpordy, ws tpdas ica 
Kat TO pyndev Cooas évapiOuo. Aeschylus makes his ‘shadow’ that of 
oxiaypapia, as Iamblichus, Protrept. 8 «i Oewpyoeev im adbyas tov 
avOpurwov Biov: ebtpyoe yap ta doxodvta eivar peydda tois avOpwrots 
Tavta ovTa oKiaypapiav KTé. mpépeev implies that life, chen seeming 
most vivid, is only a pencilled sketch: cf. v. 253 mpérovaa & ws év ypadats, 
I formerly preferred répwevev, which was proposed by an anonymous 
critic: pleasure of this life (76 repwvév) is short-lived and faint like a 
deceptive imitation: Xen. Symp. 4. 22 9 peév adrod odyus edppatvew 
Svvarat, 7 O€ TOD cidwAov Tépyw pev ov Tupéxee TOHoV dé ewrorel. Cf. Ar, 
Poet. 6. 1450b 1 mapamdyovov yap éotw Kal emt TAS ypaduKys’ ei yap Tus 
évaheiWere Tors KaNiotois pappakors xVOHV, OK av dpolws edppaverey Kat 
Aevkoypapyoas cixova. Stob. Mor. 14. 24 (Socrates) €ouxev 4 Kodakela 
yparrie mavorAlar. 60 Tépyv pev Exel, xpelav € ovde av mapéxerar This 
train of thought led Greeks to the conclusion pa) divas dpiorov, and the 
chorus in Soph. O. C. 1211 ff. is only a versification of an ancient and 
familiar commonplace. ‘Thus we have 1a réprovta & otk av idous drov, 
and in Pind. P. viii. 88 érapepou' ri d€ tus, th 8 ov Tis; oKias dvap 
avOpwros (an hyperbole like eldvdov oKias, Kavov oka) is led up to by 
the reflection év 8 6Adyou TO TEpTVOV avéerat, ovTw b€ Kal miTveL xXapai. 
Pleasure is like the grass that withereth and the flower that fadeth; 
trois lkehor myxviov emt xpovov avOeow HBys Tepwopela, Mimnermus 
(fr. 2) says. 

esruxodvra pév applies to Agamemnon’s fortunes, «b 8 Svervxot to 
Cassandra’s: kupwirepa 3 év oiktw. ta THS Kacavdpus, says Philostratus, 
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Imag. Kacavépa, and that is what Aeschylus takes care to stress. But 
it is hardly for Cassandra to pronounce that her own case is far more 
pitiable than Agamemnon’s; and I think with Weil that this final 
comment is as usual by the Chorus: ‘vaticinatur Cassandra, non 
philosophatur.’ For the opposition of the pév- and 8¢-clauses, expressing 
the contrast of the bad to the worse, cf. 7heb. 172 Kpatotoa peév yap ody 
dpirnrov Opacos, detoaca § oikwt kat ode wéov Kaxov. Achill. Tat. 1. 7 
Tovnpov pev yap yuvy, Kav evpmopdos Hur édv S& Kal admopdiay dvatvy7t, 
durAodv TO kaxév. Lucian ill. 232 modewn pév ovv Kal véous matpis: Tots 
de 7d yeynpaxdor wreiwy eyyiverar 6 wéOos. Cho. 740 ds pou TA pmev 
mahaud...qdyuvev ev orépvois ppéva, GAN’ ote Tw ToLbvde TAP averxXounv. 
For the pity which is due to Cassandra cf. Antiphanes ap. Stob. “Vor. 
97. 1 Kadds réverOar Gddov 7 TAoUTEY KaKds* TO pev yap éXeov TO SO 
emitiunow pepe. 

1330. dkdéperrov. So it is said of Wealth in Ar. Plut. 188 dar 
ovde pectdos Gov yéyov ovdels TUToTe. TaV pev yap adAwy éoTi TaVTWV 
ano povn KTE. 

1331. Saxtvdodelkrwv, that is, ‘admired and gorgeous palaces,’ show 
places. 

1333.  prkér’ éoAOns. The entrance of Wealth into men’s houses is 
described in Ar. Plut. 234—244. 

1339. émipavet: so the MSS., and the future is the natural tense 
here, but it is hardly credible that it could be scanned émuxpavet, and a 
paroemiac at this point is unusual. Perhaps émruxpavecey ‘should he 
complete....’ 

1340. tis dv <ovx> evéatto Canter, but the sense required is ‘ who 
can boast that his lot is free from harm?’ (cf. Menand. 355 ovd éorw 
civety Cdvta ‘rad od meicopar’). tis av <ody> Porson, but ody cannot 
stand so iz apodost. ris trav Weil, tis <mor > av E. A. Ahrens, ris 
<riv > dv Verrall, a/iz alia, all but Schneidewin retaining evgarto. This 
cannot be. tis av evéaito; has only one meaning in Greek, ‘who would 
wish?’ (eg. Antiphon 6. 1 edydpevos av tis Tadra evgarto, Dem. in 
Hermog. Rhet. p. 179 «tra & BiAurmos edfait’ dv Tots Geois, radTa ipav 
évOd5e modo). In ordinary language it is very common, e.g. Isocr. 
3. 16 Kaito. tis odK av evéarto Tdv ed povotvTwy ToLav’THS ToAtTElas 
peréxewv...; (where G has 8€fa:ro which is equally common, but means 
‘be content to’), Ar. Ran. 283 eyo b€ y evgaiunv av... and occurs also 
in Soph. fr. 327 ovre yap ydpov, & pirat, ovr’ av dABov experpoy évdov 
edfainav exe: POovepai yap dd0%. I thought once of ris av aixyoete, 
but though Hesych. gives atyéw: evyouat, that is the only place I have 
ever found it so explained, and probably the true reading is Schneidewin’s 
rejected eevEarro, 
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1346. «i mws: seecr.n. Cf. Eur. Phoen. 1466 3 8€ rus mpopnbia 
Kabjoto Kadmov Xads doridwv ér. The converse error occurred in v. 557. 

1355- Meédots. The word should be written so, not peddois, to 
indicate that it is a personification or idealisation of a quality. These 
were formed in Greek as easily by a termination in 6 as in English by 
a capital letter. Tryphon (Mus. Crit. i. 49), quoting this word as an 
example of évopatoroila Kata Trapovopaciay, gives ...17s MeAXots xapw 
no doubt by defect of memory. The phrase rs MeAAods xAéos gives 
me the impression that it refers to some proverbial commendation of 
Deliberation, and in this I am supported by an epigram of Antiphilus 
A. P. xvi. 136 Apket 3 a peddrnors’ (/ntention) éba copds. This may 
have been the very proverb, from an early gnomic poet. They, the 
speaker ironically remarks, are paying singularly little respect to 
‘that same lauded name’ Delay. Cf. Eur. L ZT. 905 drws 16 Kdevov 
Ovona TAS Gwrynpias aBdvtes KTE, Ov. Trist. i. 8. 15 tlud amicttiae 
sanctum et uenerabile nomen | re tibi pro uili est sub pedibusque tacet. 

1373 f. fdas Boxotow eva, ‘passing as beloved,’ and therefore to 
be treated with dissimulation.—See cr. nn. The corrections assume 
that the scribe took apxvoraray to be an adjective and altered zypovys 
accordingly. 

1379. I formerly punctuated after rade (C. R. xil. 247), joining it 
with érpaéa: but there is no need for the pronoun to be emphatic 

1382. ‘mdodrov elparos kaxdy is taken to be merely a fine phrase for 
abundance of material; surely it implies that the  silver-purchased 
raiment which he trampled in his pride of wealth has now itself, as it 
were, become the instrument of his undoing, changed into the net of 
Ate. See vv. 383, 940, 951, 1580. 

1385 f. tpirnv erev8(Supr x7é. The third libation was offered to 
Zevs Ywryp: Aesch. fr. 55 tpirov Avs Ywrnpos edxtaiav AiBa. See also 
note On v. 257 tTpirocrovdoy maava and cf. 650 maava tovd’ “Epuvwv. 
‘My third blow was added as a prayer-offering to the subterranean 
Zeus’—as Hades may be called, for in the Underworld his position 
corresponds to that of Zeus among the Olympian powers above; and 
so in Supp. 160 ff. the Danaids from Egypt say, ‘If Zeus Petitionary 
will not hear our prayer, our swarthy company will perish by the noose 
and make their supplication to the dark Zeus of the Earth, that Zeus 
most Hospitable—to all that seek rest from their labours with him, 
who grants entertainment freely to the dead,’ rov yaioy, Tov toAvéevwratov 
Znva tev Kexpnxotwv, where the schol. has tov xatayOonov “Ardyv. 

There is something of the same irony in the words owléoOw xarw in 
Soph. ZZ 438 and curlovrwy xaétw Az. 660: and there is a precisely 
similar implication in the mention of a third libation in Cho. 576 
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povov 8 “Epwis ody tmecranopévn axparov aiwa mierar tpitnv moow, 
ie. ‘as her third and crowning draught.’ 

1390 f. recall Hom. W 597 roto dé Oupos | iavOn, ws ei te rept 
otaxvecow pont | Aniov addynoKovtos, OTe Ppiccovew <apovpar, ‘ His 
heart was gladdened as the heart of growing corn is gladdened with the 
dew upon the ears when the fields are bristling’ (Leaf). 

1394 ff. «mperdvrwy was formerly taken as a partitive genitive with 
nv (as though=év tév a.) ‘had it been among things fitting,’ and 
Wecklein still takes it so. But Wellauer and Blomfield truly observed 
that in such phrases the article is used; we must have had roy 7. 
Dr Verrall accordingly takes it as a genitive absolute ‘under fit 
circumstances, with good cause,’ interpreting ‘ Could there be a fit case 
for a libation over the dead, justly and more than justly this would be 
that case.’ The natural construction, as van Heusde saw, is mperovrwv 
erurmévoev, ‘to pour a libation of what is fit,’ omévdev being often used 
with a genitive, e.g. Longus ii. 31 éruoreicavtes otvov, 22, ill. 12. 
Philostr. Apoll. v. 15, Epist. 39 od« oivov orevdovtes aitad. GAA Saxpvuv. 
Heliod. vil. 15 adroorévéw trav éuavtns daxpvwv, iv. 16. Plut. Mor. 655 
Herodian vy. 5. 12. In the sense ‘it is possible to,’ éorw wore is 
common enough: sz. 389 éorw 8 drnpavrov wot amapKeiv «bd mpa- 
midwv Aaxovra, Soph. Phil. 656, Eur. Hipp. 701 add éore kak THVvd wWoTe 
cwOnvat, emonévSav is properly used of pouring a libation upon a 
sacrifice: Hdt. il. 39 éreta dé éx’ avrod (the altar) otvov cata Tod ipyiov 
ériom., aS iv. 62 éredv yap olvov éricreicwou Kata TaV KEeparéwy, iv. 60, 
vii. 167. Nicand. Thyat. (Ath. 486 a), Plut. Rom. 4, Xen. Epes. i. 5. 
Here the whole point lies in zpezovrwv, for of course, to pour libations 
on a corpse was to give him the due rite of burial: Anth. Append. 
Cougny il. 485, Nicet. Eugen. ix. 4 76 cdma ovykaiovow, “EAAnvev vont, 
xXoas erurmetoavtes. By rade, which is explained by roodvde...dpaiwy in 
the following lines, Clytaemnestra means that the pvoper libations for 
Agamemnon would be taken from the épata xaxa (that is, BAaBepa) that 
he has himself inflicted on his own house. Such metaphors from 
libations are common in later Greek and Latin; e.g. in Achilles Tatius, 
ili. 16, a lover about to cut his throat upon his mistress’ grave says AaBe 
ovv, Acuxinry, Tas mperovaas Tor Yous Tap enod. 

1400. epacbe xré. may be a reminiscence of Hector’s words to 
Ajax in Hom. H 235 pyre pev, ite maidds ddavpod reupyrice | He 
yovakds, 7) ovK oldev odepnia epya’ | abrap eyo @& oida paxas 7 
avopoKxtacias TE 

1406 f. i Kakdv...xBovorpepis eSavdy 7 moTdv...puTas && adds Sppevov ; 
‘what ddppaxoy, solid or liquid?’ Hom. A 741 7 Tdca pappaxa 7d 
doa tpepe evpeta xOuv. Apoll. Rhod. il. 530 appa’ oo Hnreipds Te 
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ve kal vyxvtov vdwp. Longus ii. 7 ovdév pdpuakov, ov mrivdpevov, ovK 
ec Oidpevov, ovx év wdais Aadovpevov. P. V. 495 ovk Hv adéénu’ ovdév ovre 
Bpwcipov, od xpiorov ovdé mordv. Eur. Supp. 1110 Bpwrotor kal rorotet. | 
Ov. Fast. v. 243 omnia temptabo latis medicamina terris et freta Tartareos 
excutiamgue sinus. 

1409. 168’ éwéBov Bios Sypobpdous + apds; I take this to mean 710d 
Aevoyov Pipa (v. 1107). Other views are that @vos here means ‘frenzy,’ 
either ‘this maddened rage of thine’ or ‘this fury of the clamouring 
people.’ 

1418. See cr. n. Perhaps we should read @pyixiwy ¥ anparor : 
but te may have been merely a metrical addition, after the corruption 
of Ato A. 

1423. & t&v dpolwy, ‘conditions equal.’ So Plat. Phaedr. 243 D 
gupBovretw dé cai Avolat ore TaxioTa ypaar ws ypy epaatp. paddov 7) pr) 
€pdvte éx THv dpotwy xapilesOa, where the phrase is equivalent to ceteris 
paribus. 

1429. Altos én’ dppdrwv aipatos eb mpérav: the eye shows the heart 
(see nn. on 283, 784 ff., 1 Samuel 16. 7 But the Lord said unto Samuel, 
Look not on his countenance or on the height of his stature). Therefore 
bloody heart should have a bloody eye to match. The blood will 
come from public stoning. 

1432. Kal trv8" dkoves opklwy éuav Oéuw can hardly be correct, for 
dkovers would mean ‘you hear,’ ‘you have heard now’: it is after the 
law has been recited that the orator says adxoves tov vouov, and the 
same is the case invariably with axovers or kAvers. Greek would be kat 
tiv dkovoov (Casaubon), as Cho. 498, or axové y (Herwerden), or as 
I suggest axovon y, Hum. 306, Soph. Az. 1141. 

1435. o8 por PdéBov péraSpov "EAmis eurarei, ‘my confident spirit sets 
no foot within the house of Fear.’ For the metaphor cf. Ecclesiastes 
7. 4 ‘The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning ; but the heart 
of fools is in the house of mirth.’ [Quint. xiv. 168 ada Ta pév rou 
ravra pédas dopos evtos eépyet AjOys.] péAaOpov is used in the singular 
of the cave of Philoctetes (Soph. #7. 1453), and of the temple of 
Artemis (Eur. 7. 7: 1216). For the combination of #éBos and éAzis 
see Thuc. vii. 61 ot tots mpwros aywor opadevres Ererta. dia mavtds Tipy 
éArida Tod PoOBov dbpolay rats Evppopats Exovorr. 

1437. «& dpovdv sol: ‘sympathetic’ is the nearest equivalent, as 
in other places, eg. sup. 283, Cho. 770. 

1439 ff. This is the scene that Cassandra foretells in Lycophron, 
1108: 

eyo dé dpoirns ayxe Keloomar rédur 
XadvBoicde cvadovte cvvtreOpavopery’ 
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2 , , , a 4 5 ms 
ere’ pe, TEVKNS TpELVOV } OTUTOS Spvos 
ors Tis tAoKoupds epyarys dpevs, 
er ‘ / \ / 
pynge. wrAativ Tévovta Kal petradpevov 

\ an / Anat tad AN / 
Kal av Nakilovo’ év govats Wuxpov dEepnas 
dpaxawa dupas, kamiBao ex’ adyévos, 
mryjoe yemovta Ovpov aypias xoAjs, 
ws KAeWivuppov Kov dopiktntov yépas 
dSvalnros aorépBaxta Tipwpovjevn. 


ketrar in this sense often begins a sentence: Hom. E 467, II 541, 558, 
X20 Ketrar Wdtpoxdos. Theb. 779 wéxtoKev avdpov 6Bpipwv Koprac para. 
A. P. xii. 48 Ketparr AGE ewiBawve kat’ adyévos. 


1445 ff. 4 8€ Tov... 
Ketrat, piiyjtwp TotS’s enol 8’ emryayev, 
ebvfs Tapoovnpa tis eis, KAS. 


The antithetical sentence (shaped in the figure called Chzasmus) puts 
in a brief and telling way the relations of Cassandra to Agamemnon 
and to Clytaemnestra, and the results of them in each case: ‘she was 
the lover of /zm,—and is laid low by his side; she dared to trespass on 
the rights of marriage that were mzme,—and all that she has thereby 
brought to me is the delight of triumph.’ 

By the words ¢iAyntwp todde she implies at least two things: that 
Cassandra had chosen to side with Agamemnon against herself; and 
that she now lies, as a lover should, beside him. Hereafter she herself 
and Aegisthus are to fall, as Cassandra had foretold, woman for woman, 
man for man (vy. 1317); and in Cho. 893 Orestes says to her dudes tov 
avdpa; Tovyap ev Tavtd. tapur Kkeiont. Perhaps by the active word she 
wishes to imply that the woman was the seducer; in Sen. Agam. 1oo1 
she says: 

at ista poenas capite persoluet suo, 
captiua conitunx, regtt paelex tort. 
trahite, ut sequatur coniugem ereptum mth, 


‘that she may follow the husband she has stolen from me.’ The 
associations of the word are likely to have lent a special sting to it; the 
Cretans, says Strabo 484, Tov peév épwpevov Kadovor krewwdv, Tov 8 épaatny 
pidntopa. Hesych. gives Piiytwp: épaorys, and Nonnus uses it as an 
adjective, ‘loving’: Déon. xxi. 27 iAytopu «KbdAmo1r, Loan. xvill. 55 
*Inoovs 8 dvéxope idynropt Ueérpov iwpu.—apowis or tapopodyvnua mean a 
trivial extra morsel, Pollux x. 87 ras de wapowidas...ért patyns 7 Cwopod 
TLVOS 7) C€TpaToS EvTEAODS O €oTL TaponoadOaL, Vi. 56 Tapoida: éore Se 
Kal TodTo Cwpod Te €tdos, 7) ws Tivés, palns, } TapevOynKn Tis Ofov, 6 of viv 


By 


av elrovev taponuatiov. And when used metaphorically they were a 
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synonym for a wapepyov, as opposed to an épyov or omroveacpa (Galen 
1. 227 épyov & atrois éori kal orovdacpa.... Plat. Luthydem. 273D 
“Ovrou- ére taira orovdalomevr, GAA wapépyos abrots xpupeba...’ 
‘Kakov av m1 76 y' epyov bar ein, ei tHAtKadTa Tpdypata Tdpepya tiv 
tuyxaver ovta’): Sotades (Ath. 368 a) zapowls clvar qaivomar réu 
KpwBvrAo- rodrov pagarar, tapaxaterOie S eué. Magnes (7b. 367 f) Kat 
TaiTa meéev por TOV Kakov Tapoides. Philostr. Heroic. 284 = 662 duredw 
dé aira (these other fruits) otov rapoWypara trav apyrédwv. Clem. Alex. 
695 Kal ts “EAAnuixis ebarretar pirocodias ota tpwydAvov tu emi ToL 
detrvewr rapowwpevos. Himerius O7. xiv. 24 tovs d¢ [vppwvos tporovus Kat 
Ti éxeifev Ep ody ws péya orovdacpa oiov d€ TL Tapdynua THs aAdys 
dirocodias. 

Metaphorically, therefore, these words mean a mere slight toy or by- 
play beside the serious business or main action; and thus zapoyis is 
applied in Aristophanes Aad. fr. 236 to a married woman’s lover: 
maga yuvaéiv €& évds yé Tov TpdToV WoTep Tapois poLxds erKEvATpEVOS. 
It is in precisely the same way that etv7s tapoWorvnua THs éuys is applied 
by Clytaemnestra to her husband’s paramour. 

The metaphorical meaning of these words has not been grasped ; 
mapoywvnua here has hitherto been taken as though it were 7jdvepa, a 
seasoning to enhance the appetite, «dvjs mapowsynua something that 
gives a zest and gusto to the pleasures of the bed; and the usual 
interpretation has represented Clytaemnestra as proclaiming to the 
public, ‘Cassandra by her death has added a relish to the enjoyment 
of my commerce with Aegisthus.’ How that would be possible is not 
easy to imagine; still less easy to imagine any woman making such a 
profession. émdyew is used by Pindar thus, like éridotvar: P. vill. 64 to 
Apollo, 76 pév péyrtov 766 xapparwv wracas, oixor 6€ mpdobev apradéav 
ddow...emayayes: cf. O. il. 10, 41, Soph. Az. 1189. The phrase edvys 
napoyovnpa THs éuns is not the accusative and object to érpyayer, but 
the nominative and subject of it—or better, perhaps, it is in apposition 
to the previous nominative 7 dé ro. It follows that the object must be 
xAvdyv: see cr. n. The schol. has ryv ék repiovoias tpypyv, which 
Blomfield took to be an explanation of zapowovnua merely. It must 
have included yAvd7s, for of that word zpuvdy is the grammarians’ regular 
equivalent (see Ruhnken Zim. 276 = 230, Moeris 408 = 370): thus (to 
quote passages some of which will at the same time illustrate the sense 
of luxuriating triumph) Aesch. Supp. 925 “EAAnow éyxXélevs, 242 xAlovta, 
schol. tpupavra, Cho. 137 év...7dvowre xyAtovow, schol. rpvpoow. Hesych. 
eyxdieu: évtpupai. yAlee: Opvrra, P. V. 1003 xAWav Eoixas Tots Tapotor 

apaéypact, schol. tpupav, dviesGor. Soph. Trach. 281 trepxAlovtes, schol. 
- brepevtpupyoartes. 
1451. ¢épovoe’ opireiy (see cr. n.) is exactly like Soph. Az. 1201 
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veipev enol répyw Spire: cf. Pind. VW. x. 72 yadera 8 épis dvOpwrous 
bpudrciv Kpecoovor, J. ii. 37 aldotos pev Hv dorots dpiretv. 

1456. -apdvous. Cf. Eur. Or. 79 (Helen speaks) érAevoa Oeopavet 
notpur, Theb. 640 & Oeopavés...Oidirov yevos, 26. 741 Tapavora ovvaye 
vupdious ppevwrAcis. 

1461. «i ms Hv wor’: see cr.n. This use of e& tus is not so well 
recognised as it should be; it means ‘any that there may be, ‘some or 
other, and is declinable, as in the other well-known use zAovrux 
abévovros et twos. I believe it should be read with Elmsley in Soph. 
Al. 179 7} xadxoOupag ei tw’ "Evuddtos poppav éxwv ‘some complaint or 
other, ‘possibly, ‘perchance, for 4 tw’, and in Aesch. Cho. 752 with 
Buttmann (Griech. Sprachl. i. 142) et Aysos 7 diy’ ef tus 7} Aupoupia Exe 
‘or thirst, may be’ (like jv tvxm, ef tUXOL, TLXOV, sé forte Munro on 
Lucr. v. 720) for dify tus. Exactly similar is the use of ¢¢ oft in 
At. 885 «i robe wAaLdpevov Aedcowv, and of «& robev in Philoct. 1204 
Eipos ei tobev 7 yéevuv } BerX€wv te mporéempare. It should be considered 
whether Zyo. 705 Ww” «i mote éx vod yevopevor tatdes "IAtov roAw Karot- 
xigevav may not be explained in the same way. 

1463 ff. erevdxov...éxrpapyis : for the change from present to aorist in 
prohibitions cf. sup. gog ff. For the distinction in meaning see C. 2X. 
XIX: Pio. 

1465. éxrpépys: for illustrations of this word see Ox editing 
Aeschylus, Pp. 100. 

1468. dtvocrarov tAyos, wulnus incompositum, ‘a hurt unhealable’ ; 
referring to their description of Helen as év ddpors épis épidparos. 

1471 f. xKpdros 1 iodpuyov ék yuvarkav kparivas: Helen and Cly- 
taemnestra are both instruments to execute the purpose of the haunting 
Spirit. Schol. KAvraypyyotpav cat “EXévnv ré€yet, at kata pavrdryta icas 
Tas Wuxas éxovor. The infatuation of the daughters of Tyndareus was 
an old tradition: see Hom. A 436—9, Eur. £7. 1062 70 peév yap «idos 
atvov agiov pepe | “EXévys te Kat od, dvo0 & epute cvyydve, | dudw paratw 
Kautopos T odK agiw. |) pev yap apracbeia exova’ atutyeto, | ob 8 avdp’ 
apistov “EAados SiwwAeoas. Similarly in Ovest. 249 érionuov érexe 
Tuvddpews eis Tov Woyov | yévos Ovyarépwv dvcKdeés 7 av’ “EAAdSa, where 
we learn from the scholiast that Hesiod (fr. 117) had said that both she 
and Helen (and Timandra, a third sister,) had received from Aphrodite 
the gift of beauty but the curse of ill-fame with it; all deserted their 
husbands: row dé proppedns Adpodiryn | yyacOy mpooWortca, Kaxhy dé 
ody eePare dypny, | Tyravdpn pev erect’ "Exenov tpodiroto’ éBeByKet, | 
iketro 0 és Pvdja, pirov paxaperot Oeoto: | ds dé KAvtaypvyotpy mpo- 
Aurota’ ‘Ayapepvova Stov | Aiyiobu mapédexto Kai etheto Xelpov’ axoiryv: | 
as 8 “Edévy moxvve r€xos ~avOot MeveAdov. This was followed by 
Stesichorus (fr. 26) who assigned a reason for the curse : 
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ovveca Tuvdapews pelwv mote raat Geois 
potvas Aaber yriodwpw 

Kumpisos* Keiva d€ Tuvdapew Kopais 
XoAwoapeva Suyapous Te Kal Tpryapous TiOynow 
kal AuTeoavopas. 


Nicolaus in Walz, Pet. i. 385 makes Agamemnon, when struck down, 
exclaim: ws émt dvarvxiac tov “Atpeddv Karéotn tatnp & Tvdapos 
Exarépais yovats tats “Atpéws ext cupdopais. Kat mre pey Ov “EAévnv 
MevéAaos, eyo de dia KAvtaipvyotpav avnipywat: Mevedaos pev ‘EXévyv tHs 
“EAAados adAorpioi, KAvtayvnotpa 5@ tod Budvas (rv Biow MS.) éués Kat 
Kaxorpayovpev Ov Exatépas apporepor. 

1474f. The ending of these two lines is doubtful: see cr. n. But, 
if the two words required are éxvdpors and vopors (like vopov avopov 1137), 
it is plain how easily vo#ors might be omitted; and the omission would 
lead naturally to writing éxvopws. 

1476. viv in the sense of ‘now at last,’ and not viv 8 (see cr. n.), 
is required. Cf. Ar. Eccl. 204 viv xadds érquweoas, Plat. Gorg. 452 © 
viv pot doxets SyAGoae xré. Similarly in Theocr. 1. 132 vov ta pev hopéoure 
Baro several copies have viv 8. 

1480. vepitpopetra. The MSS. reading may be, I think, a 
corruption of a compound veipirpodetra, like oxiatpodpetcbar: cf. 
vuxtyyopeiaGa Theb. 29. ‘To write it as we find it would be the natural 
tendency of a copyist; thus we get in MSS. dyeu xvjpwv schol. Pind. 
p. 312 (fr. 82) for ayxixpynpvov, dvyoe. roAw Simonides in Plat. Prot. 
346 c for dévyncirohw, kdpye Siavov Telestes in Ath. 637a for 
xapyiotavrov ; while for the strengthened form of the verb they tend to 
write the simple form ; thus (to take a case in which this often happens) 
in Eur. fr. 1063. 5 for avactpwpopevy (Gesner) the MSS. of Stobaeus 
and Choricius vary between avactpopwpévyn and avacrpepomeévy. 

The form might also be vepurpadetra, as oxatpadetrar. ‘lhis word 
too supplies an example of the tendency to break up compounds: in 
Stob. Alor. 97. 17 (Eur. fr. 546. 8) there is a v.2. oxvd tpopovpevos. 

1481. véos txap ‘fresh in appetite’ (ryv ériOvpiav). txap is to 
ixavaw as phxyap to pnxavdw, Adpap to Awddw, popap to pwpdopar, 
Adpap to Avpaivowat. ‘There is no such word as ‘yap (Dind. Lex. Aesch.) ; 
Supp. 863 is corrupt. ‘The intestine murders in the House that follow 
in such swift succession are conceived as wounds made by a devouring 
monster, whose thirst for blood revives again before the last wound has 
had time to heal. iywp of the MSS. is taken to mean ‘gore, bloodshed’— 
a sense incredible. Its proper sense is a humour, Lymph, serum ; never 
blood, that it should be extended (like aiva) to mean a deed of blood. 
And the phrase should naturally be a further account of €pus. 
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1482. oieSe is probably a gloss: cf. 1657. Perhaps we should 
read 7 peyav <7 péyav> otkors with Weil: see on 1506. 

1488. d&vev Aids: Soph. Zrach. 1278 Kkovdev rovtwv 6 tt py Leds. 

1506. The addition of ov after e¢ for metrical reasons was first 
suggested by Schuetz. Perhaps 706a or avra should take the place of 
el; see on 1482. 

1508. «é md; is Doric. Cf. rdpada, not at all. [See Shilleto 
cr. n. to Dem. & ZL. § 56.] woGey and vod are used with the same 
force—‘ go to!’ 

1510 ff. Prdfera. 8’... The blood of the slain children of Thyestes 
lies congealed upon the earth (pedAaprayées aia goiviov Theb. 724), 
demanding vengeance (ritas govos rérnyev ov diappvdav Cho. 65), and is 
not to be washed away until sufficient blood of kindred has been shed 
by murder to atone for it: dover Povov Avew is the principle. Soph. 
El. 1384 eP orov mpovepera | 7d dvoepictov aiva dvodv “Apys. Eur, 
Or. 811 mddar Tadatds ard cupdopas Sdpwv | drdte xpvoeas | épis apvds 
nrvbe Tavraridas, | oiktpdtata Oowdpata kai | opayia yevvaiwy texéewv: | 
ev Hover povos eapeiBwv | dv aipwaros od mpodrgcirer | durcotow *Atpeidais. 
"Apys Taxvat kovpoBopwr (pdvov) dikas mapéxwv, feud-murder serving as 
the price for bloodshed, is just like api atoApytwv éxtivovoa in v. 385, 
havoc and destruction paying the penalty for sin. 

1524. She takes up their words doAdw. popwr with the retort ovde 
yap ovtos doXiay arnv oikovow €Oy«’; An ellipse such as is implied here 
by yap was often explained by scholiasts, see e.g. scholia on P. V. 1015, 
Pers. 237, Eur. Or. 794, Ar. Mud. 1366: and the explanation was 
liable to be incorporated in the text, as ovkére in Rhesus 17. Cobet, 
Misc. Crit. p. 323, condemns Hom. « 190 on similar grounds. So here 
the lines which precede ovd€ ydép were a scholiast’s explanation, ov7’ 
dveAevOepov oipar Oavatov TaHwWe yevér Gan. 

1527. Porson on Med. 822 (826) restored zoAvKAadtnvy on the 
ground that the less common form of the feminine is liable to corruption, 
and that 7 was a subsequent addition. Meineke rejected 77, which 
he thought to have been inserted with the object of avoiding a 
paroemiac. Errors due to the last-named cause will also be found in 
87, 783 (rpooeduxvetrat h), and 791. 

1528. Uga Spdcas dia mécxwv corresponds to ag’ agiwv, digna 
dignis, a common use. [Eur. Sup. 813 opayévtas obk agi ovK tr 
déiwv, [on 735 ag agiwv yevvytopwov 76y pvddocers. | 

1531. &ptev, ‘what he zrought’ (see cr. n.), is equally possible. 
Hom. I 351 Zed ava, dds tetcacGar 6 we mpdTepos Kak’ eopyev. 

1532 ff. The construction is ebraAapov Ppovridos pépipvay otepy Gets, 
dunxavd drat tparwpat. So Soph. O. Z. 170 088 eve ppovridos éyxos cu 
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tts adeferar, Opp. Hal. iii. 571 ovd€ of drAov evi dpeoiv ofov apnpev ék 
yevvev. ‘I find in thought no ready weapon to my hand and know not 
where to turn.’ 

1536. ends 8 Apyer: ‘it is no longer early drizzle.’ The phrase is 
based upon the word dorayés or doraxté ‘in torrents’: dwexaord might 
have been used in the same sense. 

1537 f. ‘Yet there are other whetstones whereon destined hurt is 
being whetted for the hand of Justice to another end.’ In Cho. 643 
Aixas 3 épeiderar rvOpyv, mpoyadkever 8 Aloo gacyavovpyos Destiny is 
the armourer who forges the weapon for Justice to employ, and here, 
with language very similar, we expect to find the same image. It 
seems probable, therefore, that Triclinius was correct in writing dikau, 
which will mean ‘for the hand of Justice.’ In face of Atca it would be 
rash to alter potpa: otherwise, modifying a suggestion by Prof. 
Robinson Ellis, we might perhaps read Oy yerau...0yydvorow aipa :— 
supposing that could mean a chopping instrument requiring to be 
sharpened. It is usually explained by ogitpa, and in a fragment of 
Callimachus, the only place where it occurs in literature, aipawy épya 
stands for ‘blacksmith’s work.’ Hesychius, however, and Bekk. Anecd. 
359. 19 give aipa: odipa. agivy: and might not pax-apa mean 
originally a dattle-axe? But one of the sign-posts to the sentence is the 
genitive BAaBys, which according to my ear should be dependent 
neither on zpaypa nor on Oyydévas but on the final substantive, Oyyerar 
BAaBys potpa, as you have Oavarov poipa (Pers. 919, sup. 1463). The 
only other possibility I see is that BAdBys is an error for an accusative, 
Onyave. BAGBas or BAGBnv. The Onydvar are the incentives urging 
Orestes to revenge. 

1546. 48(xws, dishonestly, like dikyyv mapdBavres in v. 780. Cf. 
Schol. on Soph. #2. 270 onévdovta AoiBds- 1O THs doeBelas Aiyiobov 
Katnyopnua, «i aevder Geois, Orov ddixos ovos eipyacra.. 

1547. ls 8° ériripBios xré.: z.c. and if you do, what praise of yours 
could be genuine? idmrwy is intransitive, as in Supp. 556 idmrean 3 
’Acidos bv alas.—dv8pi Oclw.: Cratinus, fr. 1 (i. p. 11 K.), of Cimon, otv 
dvdpi Pein Kai prrogevwrdtur Kai mavt apioror Tov IlaveAAnvor. 

1557. épOpevp’ dxéwv. Schuetz was the first to quote in illustration 
of this phrase Stob. Zc/. i. 49. 50 (p. 418 Wachs.), containing an 
extract from Apollodorus zept tov Oedv (fH. G. 1. p. 429) &« yap 
TOLOVTWY oOppmupevor TiOavas Kat tovs ev “A.oov voutlopevovs motapovs 
KatwvopdaKacw.  ‘Axépovra pev dia Tao axyn, ws Kat Medavurridns ev 
Ilepoepovne (fr. 3) 

KaAdeirat 0 <elwek > ev KOATOLOL yalas 
axe clow mpoxewv, “Axépwr, 
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érel kat Acxiprids pyor (fr. 1) 
/ a , 3s / 4 
puplas mayats daxpvwv axéwy te Bpver 
kal maAw (fr. 2)* 
"Axepwv ayea wopOpmever Bporoiww. 


1568. ITAacbeviSev. It is difficult to find a place for Pleisthenes 
in the genealogy Zeus, Tantalus, Pelops, Atreus, Agamemnon. Later 
writers, to meet the difficulty, assert that Pleisthenes was son of Atreus 
and father of Agamemnon, but died young, so that Agamemnon was 
commonly called the son of Atreus (Schol. Eur. Orv. 4). There is no 
warrant for this in Homer, but some faint indication that Aeschylus had 
heard of it: see vv. 775, 1602. 

1574. ‘Taverapkts tuory is assumed to have been the original text 
which with azdypy superscript ultimately produced the MSS. reading. 
The first step was wav amoxpn “poy: but since wav ardypy cannot be 
construed together, wav was taken to be a predicate; and that necessi- 
tated a connecting particle in the following clause: and so we get 
KTedveov Te wéepos Baroy éxovon TAY, amdxpn or d.... The rhythm alone 
is enough to show that this cannot be genuine; but to confirm my view 
that such was supposed to be the construction, cod. f has actually that 
punctuation, a comma after wav. I had long looked with suspicion 
upon dzoxpy, for it is a prose word, not a poetical, and neither in Epic, 
Lyric, nor Tragedy is ever used at all. Thus it would be a natural 
synonym for explanatory purposes: Moeris p. 262 ov« danpke dvti Tov 
ovx améxpn, “Apirropdavys ToAvidwr. But poetry uses dpxo and com- 
pounds, verbs and adjectives, as v. 390 daypavtov wor daapkely, 
Pers. 240 mottos éEapxyns, A. P. x. 76 wAodrov éxew édAw Tov erdpxiov, 
Anon. ap. Suid. HaAapndys: «in por Bioros maverdpxios. See also 
Cho. 68 wavapkéras vocou Bovew. Aeschylus has also ravapkeis Theb. 152. 
The copyist, after the habit of such with unexpected compounds, made 
two words of it. In Iambl. Vit. Pyth. § 147 Cobet (Coll. Crit. p. 378) 
for 76 Aeydpevov wav GAnOes restored wavadnGés, and the tendency is seen 
in Zheb. 709 where wavadnbet was the first attempt at ITANAAH@H. 
emovye is quite suitable: Plat. Prot. 346 éyw, & Tirraxé, od da tadra 
oe Weyw Ort eit piroWoyos, érret eouye e€apkel Os... Pherecrat. TWAS 187 
ad ovv emorye xovTos Hv aroxpav avyp.—For the general sense cf. the 
words of Menelaus in Hom. 8 97 dv ddedov tpitarny wep exwv év Sijpace 
jLoipav vale, ol a avopes oot ePLLEvat, 

1579. ayy: ‘This shows you are above, | You justicers, that these 
our nether crimes | So speedily can venge,’ King Lear iv. 2. 79. Cf. 
Diogen. vi. 88 vdv Geot paxapes: emt trav déiws tYuwpouvpévun éf’ obs 
expagay, 
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I5QI. Tpobipws paddrov 7 dios: he plays bitterly on two words 
commonly applied to welcome, zpoOvpus d€xerGat, eager, zealous, hearty, 
and giArodpovws or dirws, kind. Effusive rather than sincere this 
welcome was. 

1594 f. This passage is mutilated and corrupt, but there can be 
little doubt what happened (see Prof. Platt’s article in Class. Rev. xi. 
p- 96), because the story is told elsewhere not only of Thyestes but of 
‘Tereus and of Clymenus and in Hdt. i. rr9 of Harpagus, and when the 
details are described they are the same. The toes and fingers (and the 
head), which would have been recognised as human, were concealed 
apart (Senec. Zhyest. 764, Hdt. 7c, Achill. Tat. v. 3 and 5) and after- 
wards displayed in proof (Zenob. 11. 234, Senec. 1038, Hygin. fad. 88, 
Hdt., Ach. Tat., Ov. Met. vi. 658); the rest, including the évrepa and 
orAayxva (sup. 1220), was broken small (Senec. Zhyest. 1059) and 
served as meat. The separate table made it easy for the fated guest 
alone to have the special mess (Hdt., cf. Ov. AZ. vi. 648—50). The 
general shape of the sentence therefore would appear to have been 
something like this: 

Ta pev Toonpn Kal XEpav aKpovs KTévas 

éxpumt avevbev, tarda 0... 

évOpuTr avobev avdpaxas Kabjpevos. 
Cf. Ov. Met. vi. 656 ipse sedens solio Tereus sublimts autto. ‘The kicking 
over of the table is also told of Tereus by Ovid in 66r. 

1597. &owrov, spendthrift, prodigal; usually meaning one who 
wastes his substance in riotous living, and applied with bitter irony to 
the banquet of Thyestes. 

1601 f. £vv8lkws is either simply ‘ sointly, together with, for which 
sense Pind. P. 1. 1 xpvoéa oppiyé, AroAwvos Kat iorAoKopwv abvdtKov 
Moway xréavov is quoted; or else ‘2m support of’—so that the act is 
symbolic. In the latter sense it has been suggested to read ovvdiKcov 
(Karsten), as in Pind. O. ix. 98 ovvdicos 8 atta. “loAdov rip fos civadia 
t "Edevais dyhaiarow.—otrws is part of the curse: ‘go perish... !’ 

1605. ‘pitov yap dvra p’ émi Sex’ of the MSS. is ridiculous. émt dv’ 
‘in addition to two others’ would make sense and may be right; but 
I suspect the original was tpirny yap ovra p’ édwid’ ‘I who was my 
father’s third last hope.’ Cf. Cho. 235, 695, 772, Aeschines li. 179, 
A. P. viii. 389, Epigr. Kaibel 116, Thue. ili. 57, Pers. i. 35. 

1610. See on 544. Aristid. i. 709 Aakedarpovioe 0 qourr’ av 
reOvaiev aravres, et AnWovrae Sikyy Tapa OnBaiwv: ovtw dv dpyys adrods 
€xovar, 

1613. Cf. Eur, Zro. 427 ob ri euyy dis pytep’ cis ‘Odvacéws pEew 
pedabpa ; 
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1618. ém {vya, ‘When on the main thwart sits authority.’ [Cvyov 
denotes here a bench at the stern: see Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 57, n. 131, 
and cf. Eur. Jon 595, Phoen. 74.| 

1619 f. Cf. sup. 1425 yrione dvdayxOeis dWe yodv TO cwppoveir. 

1625 ff. ydvar, od...dv8pi orparnyar is addressed to Aegisthus. There 
is the same contrast in Cho. 624 yvvatkoBovdous te pytidas ppevov ex” 
avépt Tevyergpopur, which is so framed that it might include Aegisthus. 
See also Hum. 628—40. For olkovpds cf. Eur. Heracl. 700 aicxpov yap 
oikovpnya ylyvetar Tobe, TOs pev payetOoar Tovs de dettian péver. Enger 
points out that Cassandra had already so described Aegisthus: sup. 
1224. 

1630 ff. Orpheus tamed (npépov) the savage breast with persuasive 
charm (eot): you shall find your own savagery tamed by com- 
pulsion (Bia): "Epwros Geopov, du reobeis eyo, ovzrw kpatnbe’s Aristarchus 
fr. 2(# 7. G. p. 728). Cf. Dio Chrys. xxxu. 61 f. p. 683 to the Alex- 
andrians, speaking of their degenerate popular musicians: tovrwv pev 
yap €otw ovdels "Apdiwy odd "Opdeds: 6 pev yap vids Av Movoys, ot dé 
ex THS Apovoias abrijs yeyovact...tovyapoty ovk ard KiKvwv ovde andovwrv 
0 Gos aitév ovopactat tap vyulv avtots, GAN’ ws eorxe, KvulnOpois Kal 
idAaypots eixalere....kal pv o ye Opdeds Ta Onpia nuépov Kat povorkd 
éroler Oud THS wWLONS* OvTOL d€ Vpas, avOpwrovs OvTAsS, dyploUs TeToLKACL 
Kai amadevTous. 

1638. & tov 8 totSe xpnpdtav... He leaves that awkward topic 
hastily and cuts the matter short: Zheb. 1052 adda poBotpar Karorpé- 
mopat deta modurav (the Chorus with reference to the burial of 
Polynices).—For the sense cf. Eur. £7. 939, where Electra is addressing 
the corpse of Aegisthus: ybyets tis elvar Toto xpnpact obevov. 

1640. ovr ph cepaddpov Kpibdavta marov. The ¢racer (ceipapopos or 
defoaerpos) had light work, as compared with the horses running under 
the yoke. xpiavra expresses the effect of his generous diet. He was 
called upon to make a special effort at the corners of the race-course, 
when he was thrown wide to the off (Soph. £2 721), and had to pull 
the chariot round on the pivot of the near wheel. Hence the meta- 
phorical use of weipadopos and deétoceipos of one who gives assistance in 
the time of need (sup. 833, Soph. Anz. 140). 

1641 f. Cf. Eur. Supp. 1104 odx ws tadxiota Syra po ager és 
dopovs, oKoTwL & ducer, VF aciTiats epoy demas yepardv ouvTaKels 
atropbepe ; 

1645. placpo, Cf. Cho. 1026 (of Clytaemnestra) aarpoxtovov 
piacpa Kai Oeady orvyos. 

1650. Aoxira. Aegisthus is attended by Aoytrar or dopudpdpor 
(Cho. 764 f., Eur. £7. 616), the characteristic retinue of a tvpavvos. 
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1652. 4AAd Kayo piv. Porson substituted adda pv kayo and has 
been generally followed, but the change is unnecessary; for (1) a 
similar rhythm is found elsewhere: Eur. 7. 4. 908 adX’ éxhyOns yodv 
tadatvns, Lon 557 tw. Gedi yoov ovk amoreiv, and (2) the order of the 
words, z.e. the occurrence of uyv after the pronoun, is not uncommon: 
Kay pov xvi~w Theocr. v. 22, kat év enol pwyv Plat. Legg. 644 D, add’ od8 
ey pyv Eur. Hec. 401, Or. 1117, Andr. 256, ad odd eyo pévrou wecov 
ye ketoopar Ar. Mud. 126, pa A’ ob8 ey yap Lys. 130. 

1656. ndtv tparopévors. See cr. n.: most editors read pdev 
aipatraeba, ‘let us not spill any of our blood.’ 

1657 f. See cr. nn. The true reading of these obscure lines I 
believe to be that printed in the text, or something closely resembling 
it. tovade, given by the MSS. at the end of v. 1657, was a marginal 
note, just as on Eur. App. 1152 mpos ddmovs dpawpevov there is a schol. 
tovade, and on Andr. 141 euodes olkovs, though deororav éudv follows, a 
schol. eis rovs éwovs olkovs dyAovort. Kaipov was a gloss On wpat or wpay, 
as was first pointed out by Prof. Housman in Journ. Phil. xvi. p. 289. 
If wpay is right, it is used as kaipov Soph. Az. 34, 1316, adwpéay Ar, 
Ach. 23.—For mplv waéetv cf. Hom. P 30 adda o ey y avaywpyoavra 
kehevw és tANOdy i€vat,...rpiv TL KaKov Tabéev, Y 196, Apollonius ap. Stob. 
Flor. 58. 12 Kaddov mpiv rabety didax6Avar mydixov éeotly yovxia, Eur. 
Med. 289 trait ovv mp rabeiv drvddfoua, Xen. Anad. ii. 5. 5 ot 
poBnGévres adrdAyjdovs, POdcar PBovdopevor mplv wabeiv xré.—It is Cly- 
taemnestra’s plea that she was the executor of Doom, 1434, 1471 ff, 
1498 ff., Cho. 909 4 Moitpa rovtwv, & Téxvov, mapaitia. The MSS. 
reading, pos dopous terpwpevovs ‘to your predestined houses,’ is absurd. 
Thus xpfv 748’ as érpdtapey is ‘it was fated we should act herein as we 
have acted.’ Cf. Ter. Lun. 95 ne crucia te, obsecro, anime mi, mi 
Phaedria. | non pol quo quemquam plus amem aut plus diligam | eo fect : 
sed tta erat res; faciundum fuit. Eur. H. &. 31 6 yp yap oddets pi 
xpeov Onoe wore. Ar. Ach. 540 pel tis, ov xpyv: adda ti exp Elmar. 
Quint. ix. 493 (Agamemnon says to Philoctetes) pnd nyiv xoAov aivor 
evi dpeot ajuor Barécba, od yap avev paxapwv Tad épéetapev. 

1660. 8alpovos: cf. 1568 f. The metaphor has nothing to do with 
the spur (zAjx«rpov) of a fighting-cock: the phrase Bapvs daiuwv (Bapr- 
Saipovia) or Bapeta tx was developed into the conception of a bird 
of prey that souses down, or swoops down, heavily : e.g. sup. 1174, 1469, 
ers, 518, Soph. Ave, 1272,°1346, O.7. 263, 1300, 1311. The same 
figure is made out of Bapts Kéros Znvos in Supp. 054. 

1662. dddd...dmavOlca is like the exclamatory use of the inf. with 
$éin Dem. 21. 209 (quoted on v. 348). Cobet, AZisc. Crit. p. 147. 

1663. Salpovos repwpévovs here and in C/o. 511 means more than 


Pose 
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‘trying one’s luck’; it means ‘putting one’s predestined fortune to the 
touch.’ é&ucropyoa: potpay tuxns in Theb. 493 is the same thing, 

1664. cddpovos yvouns 0’ apaprety Tov Kparotvr’ dpvoupévous, dominum 
recusantes (Ov. Met. viii. 848): yvoipns dpapreiv is ‘to be ill-advised,’ 
‘mistaken’ (Hdt. i. 207, yvopns xpyotys ix. 79, THs dpiotys ili. 81) ; 
revéerar dpevav in 185 is the opposite, ‘shall be well-advised.’ ‘To be 
well-advised or ill-advised in doing so and so’ is expressed by a 
participle, as 183 KxAalwv revgerar ppevav, 793 08d & rparidwv oiaKa 
vénov...copilov, Eur. Bacch. 329 tywrov te Bpopuov cwppovets, Hdt. vii. 15 
obk éppoveov eimas, i. 116 ov« ed BovrederOal pw épy erOvpeovta.... To 
be metrical here, the participle must be deponent, and I know no other 
which will give the sense required except apvovpevous: for which see 
Heliod. ili. 3 9 trmos tov xadwor, doa pev dearornv, ypveiro. To deny 
their master is exactly what the Elders have been doing, 1633 etc., and 
that was proverbially impolitic: Walz, Ret. Gr. i. 281, Soph. £2. 
394—7, 340, 1014, 1465; Eur. fr. 337,93, 604; Mec. 404. This leads to 
their retort, which is the same as in Soph. £¢. 397 ot tatta Ouwrev'- odK 
éuovs tpdrous Aéyets, P.V. 969 céBov, rporedxov, OGrre tov KparodvT’ cel. 

1669. Cf. Soph. £7. 794 vBpile, viv yap ebrvxotoa tvyxavers, Cho. 57 
poBetra d€ tis* TO 8 edrvxeiv, Tod év Bporotor Geos Te Kat Geod whéov, 
i.e. ‘they (Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra) may hold their reign of terror 
while their luck endures !’ 

1670. xpdvo.: see cr. n. The usual idiom is dd0ver arowa followed 
by the genitive without the addition of xapw. For the corruption 
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I. GREEK. 

aya, 975 yap wrongly inserted, 790 
ayddaé, 718 ff. ye=yes, 551 
ayahua, 740 — for w&, 1144 
Gykupa, 510 yevvaia yur, 618 ff. 
aywdvio Geol, 518 
"Avdov wrnp, 1234 daluwy, 1660, 1663 
alpotyres mpjacOar, 352 7 dé confused with yap, 565 
akagKkatos, 740 — resumptive, 12 ff. 
adyos (TwWds), 50 — tov, 192f. 
auaprevy yuouns, 1664 detyua and detua confused, 967 
duavpds, 469 Onywa, 782 
avaykyn, 228 ff. OimdhH paorie, 645 ff. 
div d&lwy, 1528 dioool ’Arpetdar, 125 f. 
aiiorarov ddyos, 1468 dé~av AaBeiv, 287 
admrjvn, 1023 ddter )( ddEerev av, 424 
amd oTpaTov, 543, 608 Ovvacrns, 4 ff. 
amorrépyw, 504 dvcua0A and dvo7abH confused, 1254 
améxon, 1574 dwmaropbopey, 939 
admrepos paris, 288 d@pov Geot, g18 Ff. 
admupa, 70 
apn, 385 el mov, 525 
apx®, 1574 el Tis, 55, 149, 1461 
dpveicbar, 1664 elrely mapeoTLv, 379 
dowrTos, 1597 elTep...Y&, 925 
arep, 1146 els addveav, 396 
drn, 726, 1228 ff. €x Oeod, 737 
arirns, 72 éx T&v opolwv, 1423 
atTAnokapd.os, 437 ff. éxmpaéas, 1274 
adnuévav, 421 éxtelvey, 1228 ff. 
&dpOovos, 477 éxredns, 106 

exrpeTmew, 1465 
B and ¢ confused, 435, 762 éxparws, 707 f. 
Bdoavos, 415 édmls, 404, 510, 807f., 1605 
Baolreros, 96 — gavetca, 887 ff. 
BraBas exe, 880 év wéper, LIQI 
BdaBévra, c., gen. 121 ff. évOnpos, 566 
BoXos, 1471 émayew, 1447 
BoboxeoOat, c. acc., 121 ff. éTavTEXAw, 27 
Bovdy, 872 ff. emeyxvdav, 1132 
Botvras, 718 ff. émihéyew, 796 

éemwéwerOat, 487 ff. 
yanhvn, 739 émiomévdew, 1304 ff. 
yap corrupted from 6é, 565 "Epwis, 748. 
— in parenthetic explanation, 1225 épxos, 268 ff. 
— position of, 232 éodiéew, 1180 


— with ellipse, 1524 €oOXbs, 431 
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éorw Oddacoa, 949 Merrd, 1355 

ev ppovety, 1437 ev, position of, 8 ff., 592 

evyyopov, 357 ff. pév...6€, after durdobs etc., 645 ff. 

eUOeros, 445 ff. wev obrws, 618 ff. 

evroyetv, 585 béTpov, 380 ff. 

evuabev, 589 fy, in parenthesis, 922 
evoeBelv, 350 ph ob, corrupted, 1170 
eVppwv, 797 prov, 718 ff. 
eUxouat, c. fut. inf., 924 uv, follows pronoun, 1652 
| puvuplgew, 16 
| Zevs Dwryp, 1385 ff. bvnoimjwwv movos, 189 ff. 
Zépupos, 696 pooyeiv, 676 ff. 
1 hv, 810 Motpa (uotpa), 1007 ff. 
fuydv, 1055, 1618 ptedos, 76 

H...VE3 1103 veipirpopetrat, 1480 

qvuoev, 702 ff. viv = ‘now at last,’ 1476 

vov ért, 809 


6 and o confused, 762 


Odpoos (@pacos), 794 Evvdixws, 1601 f. 

| Opjvos, v. vmévacos 

| Ovos, 1409 oi, 1144 

| Oupatos, go otkos (or olkor) brdpxet, 952 

| oixoupeiv, 800, 1625 f. 
ldmTw, 1547 oiwat, 800, 1224 

tyap and ixwp, 1481 olov un, 136 ff. 

| 6kvos, 996 
kal nv 766° elé, 922 ddoAvyHOs, 28 
kal yOv corresponds to méy, 8, 592 buBpos, 661 
kal rére, 194 outrlas KaTorTpov, 830 
Kalpoy xapiros, 777 dupa, 961 
kadd, epithet of Artemis, 146 éray after pdurddacew, 4 ff. 
Kaddn, O14 ov, negativing single word, 1311 
Kapava, 476 ov6é = od kal, 1007 ff. 
karappamrew, 872 ff. ovdos, 178 
KaTnyopev, 283 ovv, 676 ff. 
KaTOTTHS, 319 
Kelral, 1439 may, 257 f. 
kevayyys, 197 ff. matdlov, 1077 
Kjos, 702 ff. matew mpdos, 994 
Kragew, 48, 165 TahasTHs, 1205 
koulfew, 795 TaveTapKns, 1574 
KOvLs, 500 mavro\uos, 228 ff. 
Kécpor, 368 Tapa yvounv, 922 
xpareiv, c. inf., tof. TapakoTAvat, £251 
Kp.dav, 1640 Tapapaw, 975 
KpokoBapns, Ilo mapel&es, 561 
KTHVN, 134 madpos, IO4l 
Kukwmevov Kéap, 984 ff. Trapoywrnua, 1448 
Kk@mos, 1187 ff. memauévos, 826 

TEPLTETHS, 243 
apmrpds, 1179 mecool, 32 Ff. 
Adokev, 165, 287, 618 ff. Tiyya Spkov, 1197 
AéEerar, 180 whya vocov, 841 
Nevowpos, L107 mnuovd, 999 
Noyou madatds, 1196 malvw, 288 
mrayav exe, 379 

pavOave, 618 ff. whéov pépew, 1012 
pdore, 645 ft. mpémew, 427 ff., 641 ff., 1326 ff, 
parav, 175 mplv madetv, 1657 f. 


peda pov PbBov, 1435 mpo Kapdlas, 1809 ff. 


mpoBatoyvapuwv, 786 
Tpobiuws, I5QT 
mpotupyo. Ovolat, 1167 
wpocermety, 365, 1290 
Tpor7jKwv, 1063 
mpdowbev, 938 
mporéreta, 65, 237 
mpopéperv, 211, 955 
mpopyTns, 418 

mp@rov te Kal udduora, 676 fi. 
mp@tos Spauety, 326 
mvdas avottat, 609 

TO 7H; 1508 

Tuyo, 318 


calverv, 726, 1228 fi. 
cetpapdpos, 1640 
cecwuévos, 623 
civos, 398f. 

oKtd Ta OvnTra@v, 1326 ff. 
omovdj, 500 
Zrpopios, 872 

ad 6é, 1045 
ounmvéwy, 197 ff. 
ovppuTos, 159 
ouvTEAS, 537 
opevddyn, 997 


Ta mpds, 835 

Te, in anacoluthon, 99 
Te...xal, 189 ff. 

TéXoS, 925 

Tb (‘what of...?’), 79 
TiGecOa, 32f. 

Ts, omitted, 71 

—, =‘perhaps,’ 55 
Tay, 228 ff. 

TO pin, C. Inf., 15 


i. GREEK 


TO abv, 555 

76d corrupted to Toye, 322 
To, 374 ff. 

ToAma, 228 ff. 

Tovpoyv mev oTwW, g4I 
TpyBH, 471 


bdapys, 789 

buevaros, changed to Opjvos, 707 f. 
UTAaTNAEXTS, 5O 

Umaroe AEXéwv, 50 


g and 8 confused, 435 
padpivous, 1228 ff. 
gpalvew (dyad), tor ff. 
papwaka, 1407 f. 
PANTWP, 1447 
pbvevos, 1323 
gpurakde katacyxelv, 246 


xalpew KaTake, 577 
xarKkod Baas, 617 

xdpw Evvawvéoa, 487 ff. 
xapis Biavos, 18o9 ff. 
xedidwy, 1034 

x9, 1448 

xpéos, 464 

xwpls, 917 

xuwpls 7 Tun OeGy, 641 ff. 


exds, 1536 


wpav, 1657 f. 

OS, Q2I 

ws, with limiting force, 618 ff. 
ws dé, 348 

wore, after torw, 1394 ff. 

— rtofdrns, 1193 
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y 


accusative, after BocxecOa, 121 ff. 

— exclamatory, 1142 

Acheron, 1557 

Aegisthus, 1625, 1650 

Aeschylus, religious ideas, 749 ff., p. 28 ff. 

— style, explains metaphor, 4 

— — studied carelessness, 99 

— — sustained figure, 49, 445 ff., 
530 ff. 

after-thought, in conditional clause, 359, 
484 

Aias the Locrian, 654 

anacoluthon, 970 ff. 

anchorage, danger in open, 670 

Arachnaeus, 321 

Artemis, pitying child-labour, 139 

article, force of, 361 

Asclepius, 1007 

asyndeton, in descriptions, 740 


blood-feud of kinsmen, 1510 ff. 


compounds, liable to corruption, 50, 552, 
1480, 1574 

conscience, awakes at night, 18o ff. 

“coverlet’ of earth, 860 


dative, after evpnuetv, 28 

— plural, form of, 659 

death, prayed for on attainment of de- 
sire, 544, 1610 

Diagoras of Melos, 381 

dual termination, 1206 


ellipse of verb (euphemistic), 431 
eyes, abode of love, 427 
— in physiognomy, 283, 784 ff., 1429 


Fate, sacrifices to, 70 
forced laughter, 784 ff. 


genitive, after d\yos, 50 

— of participle, after possessive pro- 
noun, 1325 

— partitive after tratos, 50 


Health as a Mean, ggo ff. 
Helen, 718 ff., 723, 794 

heroes, sorrows of, 1024 f. 
hyperbaton, v. parenthesis 


infinitive, after xpareiv, tof. 
— epexegetic, 1451 


infinitive, exclamatory, 1662 
Ischys, 299 


kings, compared to eagles, 49, 121 ff. 


lamp, in lovers’ chamber, 880 ff. 
lion, of Pelopids, 147, 718 ff., 1223 


Menelaus, cowardice of, 125 f. 
— leaves Troy, 631 
metaphor (from wind), 967 f. 


nightingale, 1146 


old age, 76ff., 108 

optative, in commands, 935 

— with éws, 331 

order of words, 125f., 357 ff., 1197 

— simplified by scribes, 219, 415, 563 
Orpheus, 1630 ff. 


pain disturbs sleep, 18o ff. 

paleness, 1110 

parenthesis, or d1a sécouv construction, 
616 Ff. 

paroemiac verse, corrupted, 1527 

participles, corruption of aorist, 348, 737 

Persuasion, 396 

Pleiads, setting of, 4 ff. 

Pleisthenes, 1568 

Poseidon and Athena, 655 

preposition following case elided, 1276 

prohibitions, tenses in, 1463 

proverbs (dard decparwy xaxdv), 1124 

— (rddev uafos), 187 

provinces of gods distinct, 1007 ff. 


sacrilege of Greeks at Troy, 530 ff. 
sealing-up of store rooms, 614 
shipwreck, safety in, 667 f. 

Solon’s adage, 918 f. 


third libation, 1385 f. 

Thyestes, 1594 f. 

Tyndareus, daughters of, 1471 f. 
vows made to gods, 924 


wealth, power of, 771, 1330 
winged dreams, 434 


Zeus wrestles with Cronos, 181 
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